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INTRODUCTION.* 


It  is  not  for  several  reasons  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss here,  beyond  making  a  few  necessary 
remarks,  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  various 
Irish  compositions  known  by  the  generic  name 
of  Fenian  :  amongst  others,  because  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  could  not  possibly  be  fairly 
handled  in  a  mere  introduction.  When,  there- 
fore, Oisin  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  that 
body  of  poems  which  bears  his  name,  it  must 
be  understood  that  no  assumption  is  made, 
and  no  law  laid  down,  but  merely  a  tradition 
stated. 

To  the  reader  who  has  ever  asked  from  a 
real  desire  for  information  that  question  which 

*  The  Council  have  decided  on  publishing,  with  Part  II.  t 
Mr.  O'Grady's  Introduction,  omitting,  however,  some  por- 
tions of  comparative  unimportance,  in  order  that  the  size  of 
the  volume  may  not  be  further  increased,  it  having  already 
attained  dimensions  considerably  greater  than  was  origi- 
nally contemplated. 
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is  all  but  invariably  heard  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  Irish  language  before  the  un- 
initiated— Is  there  anything  to  read  in  Irish  ? 
— it  may  be  acceptable  to  learn  somewhat 
more  fully  and  more  definitely  than  is  often 
convenient  in  conversation  the  nature  and 
extent  of  at  least  one  branch  of  our  native 
literature,  that  which  the  Ossianic  Society 
has  undertaken,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  rescue 
from  obscurity. 

The  Fenian  compositions,  then,  consist  of 
prose  tales  and  of  poems.  It  is  lawful  to  call 
them  collectively  "  Fenian,"  since  the  deeds 
and  adventures  of  the  Fenian  warriors  are 
equally  the  theme  of  the  tales  and  of  the 
poems  ;  but  to  these  latter  alone  belongs  the 
name  "Ossianic,"  for  Oisin  is  traditionally 
regarded  as  their  author,  whereas  the  prose 
tales  are  not  attributed  to  him.  The  poems 
are  known  among  the  peasantry  of  the  Irish 
districts  as  <(  Sgeutú^  pi^rmuijeAcuA/'  Sto- 
ries of  the  Fenians  ;  and,  moreover,  as  "A5&U 
t&tri  Oipn  ^gtif  P-<yofl1Jl15,,,  The  dialogue  of 
Oisin  and  Patrick  ;  for  Oisin  is  said  to  have 
recited  them  to  the  Saint  in  the  latter  days, 
when,  the  glory  of  the  Fenians  having  de- 
parted  for  ever,  he  alone  of  them   survived  ; 
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infirm,  blind,  and  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  Ireland. 
We  do  not  learn  whether  those  pious  men 
eventually  succeeded  in  thoroughly  convert- 
ing the  old  warrior-poet ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
at  the  time  when  he  yielded  to  the  Saint's 
frequent  requests  that  he  wrould  tell  him  of 
the  deeds  of  his  lost  comrades,  and  accordingly 
embodied  his  recollections  in  the  poems  which 
have  descended  to  us,  the  discipline  of  Chris- 
tianity sat  most  uneasily  upon  him,  causing 
him  many  times  to  sigh  and  wearily  to  lament 
for  the  harp  and  the  feast,  the  battle  and  the 
chase,  which  had  been  the  delight  and  the 
pride  of  the  vanished  years  of  his  strength. 
These  indications  of  a  still  untamed  spirit  of 
paganism  St.  Patrick  did  not  allow  to  pass 
uncorrected,  and  we  find  his  reproofs,  exhor- 
tations, and  threats  interspersed  throughout 
the  poems,  as  also  his  questions  touching  the 
exploits  of  the  Fenians*  (vid.  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra) ;  and  whatever  period  or  author  be 
assigned  to  the  Ossianic  poems,  certainly  no- 

♦  It  will  be  for  those  who  may  at  any  time  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  age  and  source  of  these  poems,  to  consider  whether 
these  passages  be  part  of  the  originals,  or  later  interpola- 
tions; for  on  this,  of  course,  much  depends. 


thing  can  be  better  or  more  naturally  ex- 
pressed than  the  objections  and  repinings 
which  the  aged  desolate  heathen  opposes  to 
the  arguments  of  the  holy  man. 

The  total  number  of  stanzas  in  these  poems 
is  2,594  ;  and  as  each  stanza  is  a  quatrain,  we 
have  10,376  lines  or  verses. 

The  prose  romances  of  the  Irish  were  very 
numerous  ;  for,  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  tells  us  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,*  it 
is  recorded  in  a  vellum  manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  the 
four  superior  orders  of  poets,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Ollamh,  the  Anruth,  the  Cli,  and  the  Cano, 
were  obliged  to  have  seven  times  fifty  chief 
stories,  and  twice  fifty  sub-stories,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  kings  and  chiefs  :  of  which 
stories  the  manuscript  referred  to  gives  the 
names. 

Of  these  and  many  other  tales  a  number 
probably  never  were  committed  to  writing, 
but  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  bards ;  whilst 
the  manuscripts  which  contained  others 
are  no  longer  to  be  found,  having  either  al- 
ready perished  utterly,  or  being  even  now  in 

*  Printed  with  translation  and  notes  for  the  Irish  Archzo< 

logical  Society,     Dublin,  1842. 
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process  of  decay  in  some  dusty  corner  of  one 
or  other  of  the  vast  continental  libraries.* 
Some  stories,  again,f  are  as  yet  known  only 
to  the  reader  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the 
Book  of  Lismore,  the   Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre 

*  In  the  stoiy  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  metrical  conversation  with  Ferdoman,  boasting 
of  the  prowess  of  the  Ultonians,  mentions  the  following 
battles  and  triumphs,  viz.,  The  Battle  of  Rathain,  of 
Ros  na  righ,  of  Dumha  Beinne,  of  Edar,  of  Finncharadh : 
the  first  day  which  Concobhar  gave  his  sons,  the  taking  of 
the  three  Maels  of  Meath  by  Fergus,  the  seven  battles  around 
Cathair  Conrui,  the  plundering  of  Fiamuin  mac  Forui,  the 
plundering  of  Curoi  with  the  seventeen  sons  of  Deaghaidh, 
the  breach  of  Magh  Muchruime,  the  bloody  defeat  of  Conall 
Cearnach.  Of  the  greater  part  of  these  events  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van  says  that  there  is  no  record  extant,  and  of  one  or  two  a 
short  mention  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  but  as  the 
two  last  named  battles  form  the  subject  of  separate  romances 
which  are  well  known  at  the  present  day,  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  accounts  at  one  time  existed  of  all  the  others, 
the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  above. 

t  Such  as  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  or  the  Cattle-spoil  of 
Cuailgne  (of  which  very  few  modern  copies  are  to  be  found), 
in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre ;  the  demolition  of  Bruighean  da 
Derga  in  the  same  and  two  other  old  manuscripts.  Also, 
*,he  stories  of  the  magical  cauldrons  at  Bruighean  BlaiBruga, 
at  Bruighean  Forgaill  Monach,  at  Bruighean  mic  Ceacht, 
at  Bruighean  mic  Datho,  and  at  Bruighean  da  choga.  All 
these  tales  are  mentioned  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  and 
the  information  as  to  the  books  in  which  they  are  preserved 
is  derived  from  Dr.  O'Donovan's  notes. 


(Book  of  the  Dun  Cow),  and  other  rare  and 
unique  manuscripts  ;  which,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes and  narrow  escapes,  have  at  last  found 
a  safe  and  dignified  resting-place  for  their 
venerable  age  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  history  of  Ireland  may  be  roughly,  but 
for  our  purpose  conveniently,  divided  into 
three  periods :  the  pre-historic  or  mythic,  in 
which  we  are  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  maze 
of  legends  of  the  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  de  Danann, 
and  Milesians,  and  which  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Christian  era  ;*  the  elder  historic, 

*  Far  be  it  to  deprive  of  all  claim  to  truth  such  parts  of 
our  history  as  profess  to  record  what  happened  in  Ireland 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  because,  from  the  singular 
continuity,  accuracy,  and  minuteness,  with  which  annals, 
genealogies,  and  historical  poems  are  known  to  have  been 
compiled  by  monks  and  the  hereditary  historians  of  the  great 
native  chiefs,  even  from  the  fifth  century  until  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth,  thus  testifying  to  the  natural  bent  of  the 
Gael  to  preserve  their  own  history ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
primitive  Irish  did  not  neglect  to  transmit  true  records  of 
some  kind  to  their  posterity ;  whether  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing,  as  some  maintain ;  or  whether  by 
the  Ogham,  and  poems  orally  preserved.  Yet,  who  shall 
thoroughly  discern  the  truth  from  the  fiction  with  which  it 
is  everywhere  entwined,  and  in  many  places  altogether  over- 
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from  the  Christian  era  to  the  English  invasion, 
A.D.  1 1 70;  and  the  later  historic,  from  11 70 
to  the  present  time.  And  it  is  curious  that 
the  two  first  periods  furnish  all  the  legends 
which  universally  and  most  vividly  prevail  at 
this  day,  whilst  the  third  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
locally  remembered.  Thus,  in  connection 
with  the  castles  and  passes  of  Thomond,  there 
abound  amongst  the  natives  of  that  district 
stories  of  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Namaras; 
but  out  of  their  own  country,  who  remembers 

laid  ?  The  word  mythic  also  applies  in  great  measure  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  elder  historic  period.  This  note  is 
appended  to  soothe  the  indignant  feelings  of  those  (if  such 
there  be  at  this  day)  who  stickle  for  the  truth  of  every  the 
most  ancient  particle  of  Irish  history,  and  who  may  not  re- 
lish any  doubts  thrown  up  on  the  reasonableness  of  their 
cherished  dreams  of  the  past.  There  was  at  one  time  a  vast 
amount  of  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  research  expended  on  the 
elucidation  and  confirming  of  these  fables;  which,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  would  have  done  Irish  History  and  Archaeo- 
logy good  service,  instead  of  making  their  very  names  syno- 
nymous among  strangers  with  fancy  and  delusion.  The 
Irish  Annalists  confined  themselves  to  bare  statements  of 
facts,  never  digressing;  hence  we  find  fable  set  down  as 
gravely  as  truth.  "What  trouble  would  have  been  saved  to 
their  modern  readers  had  they  done  as  Heredotus,  who,  in 
relating  a  more  than  usually  great  marvel,  is  wont  signifi- 
cantly to  tell  us  that  he  only  gives  it  as  he  heard  it.  It  may 
grieve  some  that  so  many  of  us  now  hesitate  to  receive  as 
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them  ?  The  peasants  of  Innis  Eoghain  (In- 
nishowen)  andTir  Chonnaill  (Tirconnell)  have 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  O'Donnells  and 
O'Neills  ;  but  who  hears  of  them  in  Munster? 
And  about  Glengarriff,  O'Sullivan  Beare  is 
yet  spoken  of;  whilst  in  Leinster,  you  will 
hear  the  praises  of  the  O'Byrnes,  O'Mores, 
and  OTooles,  the  Butlers,  Fitzgeralds,  and 
Fitzpatricks.  But  even  such  legends  as  we 
have  of  all  these,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war  of  1688,  besides  being  local- 
ised, are  mere  vague  and   isolated  anecdotes, 

valid  those  genealogies  by  means  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  fancy  of  our  ancient  bards  (who,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  freely  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
history),  every  Gael  living  in  the  year  1856,  be  he  a  kilted 
Mac  Donald,  or  a  frieze-coated  O'Neil,  can  deduce  his  de- 
scent, step  by  step,  from  Adam  ;  that  is,  providing  the  last 
five  or  six  generations  be  remembered,  for  in  these  latter 
days  pedigrees  have  been  sadly  neglected.  There  are  now, 
also,  many  good  Irishmen  who  do  not  consider  that  the  date 
or  details  of  the  various  influxes  from  Scythia  and  Iberia 
into  Ireland  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  or  of  other  modern  events  ;  but  let  the  destruction  of  these 
illusions  be  compensated  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  now 
established  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world  that  the  Irish 
possess,  written  by  themselves,  and  in  their  own  primitive 
and  original  language  more  copious  and  more  ancient  mate, 
rials  for  an  authentic  history  than  any  nation  in  Europe. 
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compared  to  the  accurate  and  circumstantial 
reminiscences  which  survive  of  those  far  more 
remote  ages.  How  is  this  ?  It  is  not  that 
these  men's  deeds  were  confined  to  their  own 
localities,  for  the  Irish  chiefs  were  accustomed 
to  visit  their  neighbours  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance. O'Donnell  marched  from  Donegal  to 
Kinsale  to  fight  Queen  Elizabeth's  forces,  be- 
sides other  expeditions  into  Munster ;  Red 
Owen  O'Neill  defeated  the  English  in  a  general 
action  of  great  importance  at  Benburb,  in 
1646,  as  Hugh  O'Neill  had  done  before,  in 
1597,  at  Druimfliuch  ;  and  O'Sullivan  Beare 
cut  his  way,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  from 
Glengarriff  to  a  friendly  chief  in  Leitrim,  in 
1602.*     It  is  not  that  the  knowledge  of  these 

*  This  feat  is  commemorated  in  Munster  by  a  wild  and 
well  known  pipe-tune,  called  "  triAin/peAiL  tU  ShtnU/iobAti 
50  l/iAÚofvtiim," — O' Sullivan's  march  to  Leitrim.  Perhaps 
no  chief  of  the  latter  ages  enjoys  a  clearer  or  more  wide- 
spread traditionary  fame  than  Murrogh  O'Brien,  Baron  of 
Inchiquin,  who  sided  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  what  Philip 
O'Sullivan  calls  the  Bellum  quindecim  annorum.  His  seve- 
rity and  ravages  earned  him  the  name  of  "ITltijvcA'ó  An  uoi- 
ceAin,"  or  Murrough  of  the  conflagration  ;  and  throughout 
Munster  they  still  commonly  say  of  a  man  who  is  or  appears 
to  be  frightened  or  amazed,  "  X)o  connA-i-pc  fe  tttuf\cAÍ>  no 
An  co|\  "oo  b'foi^re  t>o,"  i.e.,  he  has  seen  Murrough  or 
the  bush  next  him. 
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deeds  was  not  diffused  throughout  the  country  ; 
for  Annals  were  kept  in  Irish  down  to  1636, 
when  the  Four  Masters  wrote  in  the  Convent 
of  Donegal ;  to  which  place  was  conveyed  to 
them,  by  some  means,  accurate  intelligence 
of  all  that  happened  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Ireland.  Poets  also  continued  for  many 
years  later  to  sing  loudly  in  praise  of  their 
patron  warriors.  Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  events  of  the  later  historic  period 
not  having  been  embodied  in  romances,  like 
tiiose  of  the  other  two.  Yet  still  we  have 
1  C&icfieitn  Úo1|Tóe&Ub&15,,,  or  The  Triumphs 
of  Turlough  O'Brien,  being  a  narrative 
of  the  wars  of  Thomond,  written  by  John 
Mac  Rory  Mac  Grath,  in  1459;  perfectly 
authentic  indeed,  but  in  number  of  epithets 
and  bombast  of  expression  far  outdoing  any 
of  the  romances,  being  in  fact  the  most  florid 
production  in  the  language ;  and  it  has  not 
become  popular,  nor  is  it  comparativelyknown. 
This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  language ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  lan- 
guage of    1459,    written    without    pedantry,* 

*  Keating,  who  was  born  in  1570,  and  wrote  shortly  after 
1600,  is  perfectly  intelligible  at  this  day  to  a  vernacular 
speaker,  his  work  being  the  standard  of  modern  Irish  in  or- 
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would  be  intelligible  to  Irish  speakers  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forms 
and  words  which  have  become  obsolete ;  and 
in  the  next  place  old  inflexions,  as  they  fell 
into  disuse,  would  have  been  replaced  by 
newer,  and  words  which  from  the  obsolete- 
ness of  the  things  which  they  related  might 
have  become  obscure,  would  have  been  ex- 
plained by  tradition.  All  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  the  Ossianic  poems,* 
and  of  the  romances  now  popular  ;  many  of 
which    are   undoubtedly  very  old,t   such   as 

thography  and  the  forms  of  words ;  whereas  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, who  wrote  in  1636,  and  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote 
in  1650 — 1666,  employ  so  many  constructions  and  words 
which  even  in  their  day  had  been  long  obsolete,  that  a 
modern  Irish  speaker  must  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Grammar  and  of  glossaries  before  he  can  understand  them. 

*  Vide  p.  1 6  et  seq.  of  the  introduction  to  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra,  where  extracts  from  ancient  manuscripts  are  com- 
pared  with  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  poems  now 
current. 

f  It  is  a  pity  that  O'Flanagan,  when  he  published  what 
he  calls  «'The  Historic  tale  of  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Us- 
nach,"  did  not  mention  the  manuscript  from  which  he  took 
it,  and  its  date.  However,  the  best  authorities  agree  in 
referring  the  story  itself  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  Ro- 
mantic tale  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  gives  also,  is  the 
version  now  current;  nor  does  he  say  where  he  got  it. 
Some  forms  are  in  a  trifling  degree  more  old-fashioned  than 
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€<  The  Three  Sorro  ws  of  Story/'  the  Battle 
of  Maghmuirthemne,  and  the  Battle  of 
Clontarf,  which  is  attributed  to  Mac  Liag, 
the  bard  of  Brian  Borumha.  In  these,  indeed, 
as  in  all  the  stories,  there  are  abundance  of 
words  no  longer  used  in  conversation ;  but 
which  are  understood  by  the  context,  or  which 
in  districts  where  such  pieces  are  read,  there 
is  always  some  Irishian  sufficiently  learned 
to  explain.*  Hence,  the  reader  who  speaks 
Irish,  may  have  often  heard  a  labourer  in  the 
fields  discoursing  ex  cathedra  of  the  laws  and 
the  weapons  of  the  Fenians,  and  detailing  to 
his  admiring  and  credulous  hearers  the  seven 

those  of  the  very  modern  copies  :  the  orthography  very 
much  more  so  than  that  of  the  oldest  copies  of  Keating : 
but  that  may  be  attributed  to  O'Flanagan's  desire  to  abolish 
che  rule  of  u  caoL  Le  caoL  A^uf  teACAti  Le  LeACAn  "  (for 
:he  last  three  centuries  the  great  canon  of  Gaelic  orthogra- 
phy), which  may  have  led  him  to  spell  according  to  his  own 
iystem. 

*  The  term  Irishian  may  possibly  be  new  to  some.  It  is 
among  the  peasantry  the  Anglo -Hibernian  equivalent  of 
the  word  Gaoidheilgeoir,  a  personal  noun  derived  from 
Gaoidheilg,  the  Gaelic  or  Irish  language ;  and  means  one 
learned  in  that  tongue,  or  who  can  at  all  events  read  and 
write  it  :  which  simple  accomplishments,  in  the  neglected 
state  of  that  ancient  idiom,  suffice  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  learning  amongst  those  who  can  only  speak  it. 
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qualifications  required  by  them  in  a  newly- 
admitted  comrade.  But  the  customs  of  the 
later  chiefs  ;  their  tanistry,  their  coigny,  and 
livery,  &c,  are  but  dimly  remembered  here 
and  there,  and  the  terms  of  their  art  have  re- 
sumed their  primary  sense,  their  technical 
meaning  being  forgotten.  Thus  Caoruigh- 
eacht  at  present  simply  means  cattle,  but  at 
one  time  denoted  those  particular  cattle  which 
a  chief  drove  from  his  neighbour  in  a  creach 
or  foray,  together  with  the  staff  of  followers, 
who  were  retained  and  armed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  driving  of  them,*  and  Ceath- 
arnachy  which  meant  a  light-armed  soldier  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Galloglach)  gallow- 
glass,  or  heavy-armed  man),  now  signifies 
merely  a  bold,  reckless  fellow,  and  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  or  in  jest,  a  robber  and  vaga- 
bond, t 

*  This  word  is  anglicised  to  creaght  by  the  English 
writers  on  Irish  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Dr.  O'Donovan  mentions,  in  a  note  to  the  Four 
Masters,  that  this  latter  meaning  of  the  word  is  still  known 
in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

f  The  English  style  a  light  Irish  soldier  a  kern,  pi.  kerne  ; 
which  they  have  taken  wrongly  from  ceithern,  pi.  ceitheirne, 
which  is  a  noun  of  multitude.  In  Scotland  it  has  been 
better  rendered   by  catteran,     Cormac  says  that  the  original 
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To  end  this  depression,  whatever  it  mav  be 
that  has  given  vitality  to  the  traditions  of  the 
mythic  and  elder  historic  periods,  they  have 
survived  to  modern  times;  when  they  have 
been  formed  into  large  manuscript  collections, 
of  which  the  commonest  title  is  "  botg  &n 
c-f&l&é&m,"  answering  to  "  a  comprehensive 
miscellany. "  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
written  by  professional  scribes  and  school- 
masters, and  being  then  lent  to  or  bought  by 
those  who  could  read  but  had  no  leisure  to 
write,  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  farmers1  houses 
on  occasions  when  numbers  were  collected  at 
some  employment,  such  as  wool-carding  in 
the  evenings,  but  especially  at  wakes.  Thus 
the  people  became  familiar  with  all  these  tales. 
The  writer  has  heard  a  man  who  never  pos- 
sessed a  manuscript,  nor  heard  of  O'Flana- 
gan's  publication,  relate  at  the  fireside  the 
death  of  Uisneach,  without  omitting  one  ad- 
venture, and  in  great  part  retaining  the  very 
words  of  the  written  versions.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  these  manuscripts,  though 
written  in  modern  Irish,  are  in  the  mere  col- 
loquial  dialect — any  more   than  an    English 

meaning  is,  one  who  plunders  in  war  (O'Reilly  sub  voce) 
and  that  certainly  was  their  employment — and  in  peace  too. 
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author  now  writes  exactly  as  he  converses. 
The  term  modern  may  be  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  three  centuries,  when  certain 
inflections  and  orthographical  rules  obtained, 
which  have  since  held  their  ground  and  the 
manuscripts  we  speak  of,  though  admitting 
some  provincialisms,  many  of  which  are  dif- 
ferences of   pronunciation*  (especially  in  the 

*  Thus  a  Minister  manuscript  will  have  cugAtn  (to  me) 
where  a  northern  one  will  have  cu^Am,  the  latter  being  the 
correct  form  ;  and,  again,  t>o  un^Ag   (was   given)  for  the 
northern  t>o  cujaiti  ;  the  literate  form  being  vo  cu^aí). 
But  this  is  a  mere  idiosyncracy  of   pronunciation,  which 
is  reproduced  in  manuscript  from  want  of  a  knowledge 
oi  orthography  in  the   scribe  ;  for  northern  and  southern 
will,  each  in  his  own  way,  read  off  the  literate  form  in 
the    above    and  all  other    cases,    as  easily    as   if  he    saw 
his  peculiar  pronunciation  indicated ;  just  as  two  English- 
men   equally  understand   the  words  said  and  plaid  when 
written,  though  one  sound  the  at  as  ay  in  day,  in  both  words, 
and  the  other  as  e  in  red  in  the  first,  and  as  a  in  lad  in  the 
second.    These  peculiarities,  however,  are  always  discarded 
in  Irish  printed  works  of  the  most  modern  date,  e.g.,  The 
Irish  Thomas  á  Kempis ;  except  where  it  is  desired  to  give 
a  specimen  of  provincialism,  as  is  partly  done  in  "The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  by  John  O'Daly  (Dublin,  1851). 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Highlanders  are,  even  in 
print,   regulating  their  orthography  by  the  peculiarities  of 
their  pronunciation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  done 
in  the  most  recent  Irish  manuscripts — we  mean  such  as  may 
be  written  in  this  very  year.    Thus  the  Scotch  print  Oran 


terminations  of  verbs),  more  than  anything 
else,  have  retained  the  forms  proper  to  the 
modern  literate  language,  as  distinguished 
from  the  colloquial,  such  as  the  prepositions 
ffii  and  fie  (by  or  with)  jao  b&  f  e,  for  vo  bi 
fe  (he  was),  &c.  In  some  manuscripts,  cer- 
tainly, these  distinctions  have  not  been  ob- 
served ;  but  we  here  speak  of  good  ones, 
among  which  we  class  the  two  from  which  has 
been  derived  the  text  published  in  the  present 
volume.  The  first  is  a  book  containing  a 
number  of  legends  or  Ossianic  poems,  and 
entitled  "botj  &n  c-f&t&c&ijA ;"  written  in 
1780,  at  Cooleen,  near  Portlaw,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  by  Labhras  O'Fuarain,  or  Law- 
rence Foran,  a  schoolmaster  :  and  he  apolo- 
gises in  a  note  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
manuscript,  alleging  in  excuse  the  constant 
noise  and  many  interruptions  of  his  pupils/* 
The  second  is  a  closely  written  quarto,  of  881 
pages,  from  the  pen   of  Martin  O'Griobhtha, 

for  Abhran  (a  song).  Some  remarks  will  be  made  on  Gaelic 
orthography  in  the  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
*  This  volume  was  lent  for  collation  by  the  Society's  se- 
cretary, Mr.  John  O'Daly,  of  9  Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
whose  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  is  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Society  at  work  for  the  next  forty  years  or  more. 
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or  Martin  Griffin  of  Kilrush,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  1842-3.  This  manuscript,  which  a  few 
years  ago  came  into  the  Editor's  possession, 
is  called  by  the  scribe,  "  An  fseuLM-oe/'  i.e., 
The  Story-teller,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Fenian  and  other  legends,  of  which  it  contains 
thirty-eight;  some  having  been  transcribed 
from  manuscripts  of  1749.* 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  language  of  these  tales  in 
their  popular  form,  though  not  by  any  means 
ancient,  is  yet,  when  edited  with  a  knowledge 
of  orthography  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
mere  errors  of  transcribers,  extremely  correct 
and  classical ;  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that 
of  Keating.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  undervalue  the 
publication  of  them  on  the  score  of  the  new- 
ness of  their  language,  and  because  there 
exist  more  ancient  versions  of  some  :  that  is, 
providing  always  that  the  text  printed  be  good 
and  correct  of  its  kind.     On  the  contrary,  it 

*  The  Editor  has  also,  written  by  this  industrious  scribe, 
a  smaller  quarto  volume,  in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the 
Ossianic  poems  that  have  been  enumerated,  good  copies  of 
the  Reim  rioghraidhe,  of  the  contention  of  the  bards,  and  of 
the  Midnight  Court,  besides  many  miscellaneous  poems  of 
the  last  three  eentwdws, 
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seemed  on  this  account  most  desirable  to 
publish  them,  that  there  have  hitherto  been, 
we  may  say,  no  text-books  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage/* whilst  there  still  are,  at  home  and 
abroad,  many  Irishmen  well  able  to  read  and 
enjoy  such,  were  they  to  be  had.  The  Fenian 
romances  are  not,  it  is  true,  of  so  great  an 
interest  to  those  philologists  whose  special 
pursuit  it  is  to  analyse  and  compare  languages 
in  their  oldest  phase,  as  the  ancient  Irish  re- 
mains which  have  been  edited  with  so  much 
learning  and  industry  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ;t  but  they  will  delight  those  who  lack 

*  Almost  the  only  original  work  in  correct  Irish  ever 
printed  in  the  country,  was  a  portion  of  Keating's  History, 
published  by  Mr.  William  Haliday,  in  1811  ;  which  is  both 
uninviting  in  appearance,  and  difficult  to  procure.  Most 
other  Irish  works  have  been  translations,  of  which  the  best 
undoubtedly  is  the  translation  of  Thomas  á  Kempis,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  A;  O' Sullivan,  P.P.  of  Inniskeen,  county  of 
Cork,  who  is  an  accomplished  Irish  scholar  and  poet. 

f  Not  only  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  but  on  the  Continent.  To  Zeuss  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  exhumed  and  printed  the  oldest  known 
specimens  of  our  language.  It  is  true  that  he  was,  in  a 
measure,  indebted  for  this  to  his  more  favourable  situation 
for  visiting  the  monasteries  of  Austria  and  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  library  of  Milan,  where  these  treasures  lie.  But  for 
his  masterly  interpretation  of  them,  and  the  splendid  system 


time,  inclination,  or  other  requisites  for  that 
study  of  grammars  and  lexicons  which  should 
prepare  them  to  understand  the  old  writings  ; 
and  who  read  Irish,  moreover,  for  amusement 
and  not  for  scientific  purposes.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  some  of  these  legends  and 
poems  are  new  versions  of  old ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  so  in  at  all  the 
same  degree  or  the  same  sense  as,  for  instance, 
the  modernised  Canterbury  Tales  are  of 
Chaucer's  original  work.  There  is  this  great 
difference,  that  in  the  former  nothing  has 
been  changed  but  some  inflections  and  con- 
structions, and  the  orthography,  which  has 
become  more  fixed  ;  the  genius  and  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
words,  remaining  the  same;  whilst  in  the 
latter  all  these  have  been  much  altered.  Again, 
the  new  versions  of  Chaucer  are  of  the  present 
day ;  whereas  our  tales  and  poems,  both  the 
modifications  of  older  ones,  and  those  which 
in  their  very  origin  are  recent,  are  one  with 

of  critical  and  philosophical  grammar  which  he  has  built  of 
these  materials  \Grammatica  Celtica,  Lips.,  1853],  we  have 
only  to  thank  his  own  great  science  and  patience.  The 
unique  philological  training  of  Germany  alone  could  produce 
such  a  work. 
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the  other  most  probably  three  hundred  years 
old. 

The  style  of  the  Irish  romantic  stories  will 
doubtless  strike  as  very  peculiar  those  to 
whom  it  is  new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
educated  Irishman  will  be  found  so  enthusi- 
astic as  to  set  them  up  for  models  of  compo-» 
sition — howbeit,  there  is  much  to  be  con-» 
sidered  in  explanation  of  their  defects.  The 
first  thing  that  will  astonish  an  English  reader 
is  the  number  of  epithets  ;*  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  stories  were  composed 
and  recited  not  to  please  the  mind  only,  but 
also  the  ear.  Hence,  adjectives,  which  in  a 
translation  appear  to  be  heaped  together  in  a 
mere  chaos,  are  found  in  the  original  to  be 
arranged  upon  principles  of  alliteration.  Nor 
will  the  number  alone,  but  also  the  incon- 
gruity of  epithets  frequently  be  notorious,  so 
that  they  appear  to  cancel  each  other  like  + 
and  —  quantities  in  an  algebraical  expression. 
Here  is  an  example  ;  being  the  exordium  of 
"  the  Complaint  of  the  daughter  of  Gol  of 
Athlioch  "  :— 

"An  Arch-king,  noble,  honourable,  wise,  just-spoken, 
abundant,   strong,  full-valiant,  knowledgeable,   righteous, 

*  These,  however,  are  very  sparingly  used  in  the  story  ox' 
Diarmuid,  compared  to  some  others. 
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truly-cunning,  learned,  normally  legal,  gentle,  heroic,  brave- 
hearted,  rich,  of  good  race,  of  noble  manners,  courageous, 
haughty,  great-minded,  deep  in  counsel,  lawgiving,  of  in- 
tegrity in  his  sway,  strong  to  defend,  mighty  to  assist,  tri- 
umphant in  battle,  abounding  in  children,  acute,  loving, 
nobly  comely,  smooth,  mild,  friendly,  honest,  fortunate, 
prone  to  attack,  strong,  fiercely  powerful,  constantly  fight- 
ing, fiercely  mighty ;  without  pride,  without  haughtiness ; 
without  injustice  or  lawlessness  upon  the  weak  man  or  the 
strong;  held  the  power  and  high -lordship  over  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster,  &c."* 

The  confusion  and  contradiction  which  here 

appear  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  clearer 

notion   of  the  king's  character  conveyed,  by 

arranging   the    epithets   into  proper  groups, 

with  a  few  words  of  explanation ;  somewhat 

in  this  manner : — 

"There  reigned  over  Munster  an  arch-king,  who  as  a 
warrior  was  mighty,  brave,  fierce,  &c,  who  as  a  ruler  was 
equal,  just,  wise  in  counsel,  &c. ,  and  who  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  weak  was  mild,  gentle,  &c." 

But,  then,  the  writer  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  break  up  his  long  chain  of  adjectives 
which  fell  so  imposingly  in  the  native  tongue 
on  the  listener's  ear,  and  to  forego  the  allite- 

*  Many  epithets  are  repeated  in  the  translation,  but  this 
is  from  the  want  of  synonyms  in  English ;  in  the  original 
they  are  all  different  words.  Some,  also,  which  in  the  Irish 
are  compound  adjectives,  have  to  be  rendered  by  a  peri- 
phrasis, 
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rative  arrangement  of  them,  which  is  this  :— 
The  first  three  words  in  the  above  sentence  (a 
noun  and  two  adjectives)  begin  with  vowels  ; 
the  next  two  adjectives  with  c  ;  the  following 
three  beginning  with  /;  five  with  f ;  three 
with  <: ;  three  with  s;  three  with  m;  three 
with  r  ;  four  with  c  ;  three  with  g ;  four  with 
m  ;  two  with  vowels ;  and  four  with  b. 

Alliteration  was  practised  in  poetry  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  this  seems  attributable 
rather  to  the  embryo  state  of  taste  amongst 
them,  and  to  an  ignorance  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes poetic  beauty,  than  to  the  genius  of 
their  language ;  hence  the  usage  did  not  ob- 
tain in  the  English,  and  at  the  present  day 
alliteration,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is 
offensive  and  inadmissible  ;  except  when  most 
sparingly  and  skilfully  used  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  same  want 
of  taste  which  introduced,  and  a  want  of  cul- 
tivation which  perpetuated  the  abuse  of  alli- 
teration amongst  the  Celtic  nations,  and  pre- 
vented the  bards  of  Ireland  and  Wales  from 
throwing  off  the  extraordinary  fetters  of  their 
prosody*  in  this  respect ;   and   it  is  a  great 

*  Which  includes  minute  and  stringent  rules  of  assonancef 
as  well  as  of  alliteration. 
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evidence  of  the  power  and  copiousness  of  the 
Celtic  tongues,  that  even  thus  cramped  they 
should  have  been  able  to  move  freely  in 
poetry.  Impose  the  rules  of  prosody  by  which 
the  mediaeval  and  later  Celtic  poets  wrote 
upon  any  other  modern  European  language, 
and  your  nearest  approach  to  poetry  will  be 
nonsense  verses  ;  as  the  first  attempts  of  school- 
boys in  Latin  verse  are  called,  where  their 
object  is  merely  to  arrange  a  number  of  words 
in  a  given  metre,  without  regard  to  sense/* 
Alliteration  was  not  only  abused  in  poetry, 
but  also  in  prose ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  introduction  of  it  at  all  into 
the  latter  is  not  of  itself  an  abuse.  But,  diffe- 
rently from  many  other  languages,  the  genius 
of  the  Gaelic,  apart  from  external  causes, 
seems  to  impel  to  alliteration,  and  its  nume- 
rous synonyms  invite  to  repetitions  which, 
properly  used,  strengthen,  and  being  abused, 
degenerate   into  jingle  and  tautology.     The 

*  The  Spanish  use  assonant  rhymes,  but  in  a  far  more 
confined  sense  than  the  Irish.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
states  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Spanish  Literature,"  that 
Spanish  is  the  only  European  language  which  employs  these 
rhymes.  But  those  who  will  read  a  Cuirt  an  mheadhoin 
oidhche,"  will  not  readily  allow  this. 


Irish  speakers  of  the  present  day  very  com- 
monly, for  emphasis  sake,  use  two  synony- 
mous adjectives  without  a  conjunction,  instead 
of  one  with  an  adverb,  and  these  they  almost 
invariably  choose  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
alliteration.  Thus  a  very  mournful  piece  of 
news  will  be  called  "  Sgeut  'outo&c  'oob^on&c," 
or  "Sgeut  mib&c  'ooitgiof&c,"  or  "Sgeut 
buMt>e&fic&  b^on^c,"  in  preference  to  "Sjjeut 
•oub&c  bfion&c,"  and  other  arrangements  ;  all 
the  epithets  having,  in  the  above  sentences  at 
least,  exactly  the  same  meaning.  An  obsti- 
nate man  that  refuses  to  be  persuaded  will  be 
called  "T)uine  x>\i]\  t)&tV'  and  not"T)ume 
•oufi  cm)c;"  ",o&tt,,  and  " c&oc"  alike  mean- 
ing blind.  Besides  the  alliteration,  the  words 
are  always  placed  so  as  to  secure  a  euphonic 
cadence.  And  this  would  denote  that  the  al- 
literation of  the  Irish  and  further  proofs  of 
their  regard  for  sound,  have  other  sources 
than  a  vitiated  taste ;  but  that  it  is  to  this 
latter  that  we  must  attribute  the  perversion 
of  the  euphonic  capabilities  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  euphonic  appreciation  of  its  hearers, 
which  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  sense  and  strength 
to  sound ;  and  this  taste  never  having  been 
corrected,  the    Irish    peasantry,  albeit  they 
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make  in  their  conversation  a  pleasing  and 
moderate  use  of  alliteration  and  repetition, 
yet  admire  the  extravagance  of  the  bombast 
of  these  romances.  Another  quality  of  the 
Irish  also  their  corrupt  taste  caused  to  run 
riot,  that  is  their  vivid  imagination,  which 
forthwith  conspired  with  their  love  of  euphony 
to  heap  synonym  on  synonym.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  more  strongly  even  an 
English-speaking  Irishman  will  express  him- 
self than  an  Englishman  :  where  the  latter 
will  simply  say  of  a  man,  "  He  was  making  a 
great  noise ;"  the  other  will  tell  you  that  "  He 
was  roaring  and  screeching  and  bawling  about 
the  place/'  Sometimes  this  liveliness  be- 
comes exceedingly  picturesque  and  expres- 
sive :  the  writer  has  heard  a  child  say  of  one 
whom  an  Englishman  would  have  briefly 
called  a  half-starved  wretch,  "  The  breath  is 
only  just  in  and  out  of  him,  and  the  grass 
doesn't  know  him  walking  over  it." 

Had  these  peculiar  qualifications  of  ear  and 
mind,  joined  to  the  mastery  over  such  a  co- 
pious and  sonorous  language  as  the  Gaelic, 
been  guided  by  a  correct  taste,  the  result 
would  doubtless  have  been  many  strikingly 
beautiful  productions  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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As  it  is,  the  writings  of  Keating  are  the  only 
specimens  we  have  of  Irish  composition  under 
these  conditions.  Of  these,  two,  being  theo- 
logical, do  not  allow  any  great  scope  for  a 
display  of  style  ;  but  his  history  is  remarkably 
pleasing  and  simple,  being  altogether  free 
from  bombast  or  redundancy  of  expression, 
and  reminding  the  reader  forcibly  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  poetry,  perhaps  the  most  tasteful 
piece  in  the  language  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
"  Ctnfic  &n  trieM)oin  oi-oce,"  or  the  Midnight 
Court,  written  in  1781  by  Bryan  Merryman, 
a  country  schoolmaster  of  Clare,  who  had 
evidently  some  general  acquaintance  with 
literature.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  by  an 
example  that  alliteration,  when  merely  an  ac- 
cessory, and  not  the  primary  object  of  the  poet, 
is  an  ornament.  These  lines  are  from  the  exor- 
dium of  his  poem — a  passage  of  pure  poetry: — 
b&  gn&u  me  &5pufa&lteciurhM'pri&  h-&bMim 
A|A  b-Mnpg  m]\  9f  mi  x)|\ucc  50  qiorn  ; 
AnMce  n&  ^-coittueMi),  &  5-cuim  mi  c-fteib, 
5mi  triMfij;,  gMi  rhoitX,  &fi  foitbpe  mi  t&e.* 

*  I  was  wont  constantly  to  walk  by  the  brink  of  the  river, 
Upon  the  fresh  meadow-land,  and  the  dew  lying  heavy  ; 
Along  by  the  woods,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
Without  grief,  without  impediment,  in  the  light  of  the 
day. 
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How  much  the  last  two  lines  would  suffer,  if 
written : 

An-Mce  n&  to-po'ob&'ó,  &  5-ctnm  &n  c-fteito, 
5&n  Mfie  g&n  riioiU,,  &f\  foiltfe  &n  t&e. 

Though  the  assonance  is  preserved,  and  of 
the  two  words  substituted  one  is  a  synonym 
of  the  original,  and  the  other,  though  of  a 
different  meaning  itself,  preserves  the  sense 
of  the  line  as  before. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Irish  composition 
are  perfectly  plain,  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  (See  Introd.  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath),  that  the  turgid  style  of  writing  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  in  the  ninth  or  the  tenth 
century;  whence  it  is  not  known.  The  early 
annalists  wrote  very  simply ;  but  many  of  the 
later  entries  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters are  in  the  style  of  the  romances. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that 
the  taste  of  the  Irish  writers  should  never 
have  refined  itself,  the  more  so  that  the  classics 
were  known  in  Ireland.  But  though  we  find, 
indeed,  many  men  spoken  of  in  the  Annals 
as  learned  in  Latin,  there  is  but  small  mention 
of  Greek  scholars:  thus  it  may  be  supposed 
that  their  acquaintance  was  chiefly  with  me- 
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diaeval  latinity.     Fynes  Moryson  mentions  the 
students  in  the  native  schools    as  "  conning 
over  the  maxims  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  ;" 
the  latter  most  likely  in  some  Latin  version  of 
the  schoolmen;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they 
studied  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Homer  and 
Virgil,  who  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
elevate  their  taste  and  style.    Nor  is  the  mere 
study  of  the  classics   sufficient  to  purify  the 
literature  of  a  nation  ;  much  else  is  required, 
such  as  encouragement,  and  acquaintance  and 
comparison  with  the  contemporary    writings 
of  other   countries.     These    advantages    the 
Irish  authors  did  not  enjoy.     Their  only  pa- 
trons were  their  chiefs,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  reverence   of  the  Celts  for  prescrip- 
tion, united  with  other  causes  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  composition  of  panegyrical  and 
genealogical  poems,  and  of  bare  annals  ;  the 
very  kinds  of  writing,  perhaps,  which  admit  of 
the  least  variety  of  style,  and  which  are  most 
apt  to  fall  into  a  beaten  track.    Of  nature  and 
of  love  our     poets*    did   not    comparatively 
write  much,  and   such  remains    as  we  have 
of  this  kind  cause  us  to  wish  for  more.    Of  the 
effect  of  study  of   the   classics,  without  other 
*  That  is,  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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advantages,  we  have  an  example  in  the  effu- 
sions of  the  poets  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
numbers  of  whom  were  schoolmasters,  and 
well  read  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  The 
effect  has  been  merely  that  innumerable  poems, 
otherwise  beautiful,  have  been  marred  by  the 
pedantic  use  of  classical  names  and  allusions, 
otto  et  negotto. 

But  how  can  we  wonder,  considering  all 
adverse  influences,  at  the  defects  of  Irish 
literature,  more  especially  inworks  of  fiction, 
when  we  look  abroad.  In  the  last  century 
the  French  were  delighted  with  the  romances 
of  Scuderi,  and  England  was  content  to  read 
them  in  translations  until  Fielding  appeared. 
Slavish  imitations  of  the  classics  abounded, 
pastorals  and  idyls  ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Addison*  the  most  wretched  conceits  passed 
for  poetry,  and  bombast,  which  but  for  the 
nature  of  the  language  would,  perhaps,  have 
equalled  that  of  the  Irish  romances  in  diction, 
and  which  many  times  does  so  in  idea,  for 
grandeur.  True,  this  was  an  age  of  deca 
dence ;  still  if  with  learning,  patronage,  and 
opportunity,  stuff  can  be  written  and  admired, 

*  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 
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there  is  excuse  for  many  defects  where  all 
these  aids  are  wanting. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  epithets 
in  our  romantic  tales  are  superfluous  and 
insipid,  great  numbers  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  quite  Homeric.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing, applied  to  a  ship,  "  wide-wombed, 
broad-canvassed,  ever-dry,  strongly-leaping;" 
to  the  sea,  "  ever-broken,  showery-topped 
(alluding  to  the  spray);'''  to  the  waves,  "  great- 
thundering,  howling-noisy."  Some  of  these  are 
quite  as  sonorous  and  expressive  as  the 
famous  7roAu$Aot(7j3o7o  OaXavGYiQ. 

Throughout  the  Fenian  literature  the  cha- 
racters of  the  various  warriors  are  very  strictty 
preserved,  and  are  the  same  in  one  tale  and 
poem  as  in  the  other.  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill, 
like  many  men  in  power,  is  variable ;  he  is  at 
times  magnanimous,  at  other  times  tyrannical 
and  petty,  and  the  following  story  does  not 
show  him  in  a  favourable  light.  Diarmuid, 
Oisin,  Oscar,  and  Caoilte  Mac  Ronain,  are 
everywhere  the  koXoI  KayaQoi  of  the  Fenians; 
of  these  we  never  hear  anything  bad.  There 
are  several  graphic  scenes  in  our  tale,  and  the 
death  of  Diarmuid  and  his  reproaches  to  Fionn 
are  very  well  told.     Some  notice  of  the  race 
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to  which  Diarmuid  belonged,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  matters  besides,  which  might  reasonably 
have  found  a  place  in  this  Introduction,  are 
unavoidably  postponed  to  the  additional  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

S.  H.  O'G. 


StiuÁinne. 


AKGUMMT. 

PART  II. 


1.  Aodh  and  Aonghus  discover  Diarmuid ;  they  relate  their  mission. 
2.  Diarmuid  instances  Fionn's  duplicity  towards  Conan.  3.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Cian  and  the  worm.  4.  Resolve  of  Cian  to  he  avenged  on 
Scanlan  for  the  treatment  of  his  Eaclach.  5.  The  worm  is  released  hy 
Scathan  cutting  the  binding  on  Cian's  head.  6.  Measures  taken  to 
guard  the  worm.  7.  Its  growth  and  strength.  8.  King  of  Ciarriadh 
Luachra  is  killed  by  it ;  its  death  determined  on ;  escapes ;  its  destructive 
powers.  9.  Conan  resolves  to  seek  the  worm.  10.  Diarmuid  relates 
Conan' s  good  fortune  in  killing  it  by  the  ga-dearg.  11.  Diarmuid 
draws  a  conclusion  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  compliance  with  Fionn's 
demand  will  subject  them.  12.  They  resolve  to  combat  with  Diar- 
muid himself  as  less  dangerous.  13.  They  are  vanquished  by  him. 
14.  At  Grainne's  request  Diarmuid  seeks  the  berries  of  the  quicken 
tree,  accompanied  by  Aodh  and  Aonghus.  15;  The  giant  youth  of  one 
eye  refuses  the  berries.  16.  Successful  combat  of  Diarmuid  with  the 
Shearbhan-Lochlanach,  whom  he  kills.  17.  Aodh  and  Aonghus  bury 
the  giant  and  partake  with  Grainne  of  the  berries.  18.  Departure  of 
Aodh  and  Aonghus.  Diarmuid  with  Grainne  ascends  the  quicken 
tree.  19.  Fionn,  rejecting  the  eric  of  berries  tendered  by  Aodh  and 
Aonghus,  proceeds  to  the  quicken  tree.  20.  Encamps  with  his  bat- 
talions under  its  shade.  21.  The  game  of  chess  between  Fionn  and 
Oisin.  22.  Diarmuid  thrice  assists  Oisin,  who  was  being  worsted,  and 
makes  himself  known  to  Fionn.  23.  Garbh,  to  obtain  rewards  offered 
by  Fionn,  essays  to  climb  the  quicken  tree,  but  is  slain  by  Diarmuid. 
24.  A  like  result  jmeets  eight  succeeding  attempts.  25.  Names  of  the 
slain.  26.  Aonghus  departs  with  Grainne.  27.  Diarmuid  pleads  with 
Fionn.  28.  Oscar  takes  Diarmuid  under  his  protection.  29.  Oscar 
vows  his  determination  to  see  Diarmuid  safely  depart:  Contention 
between  Oscar  and  the  friends  of  Fionn  respecting  Diarmuid.  Diar- 
muid descends  from  the  quicken  tree  and  with  Oscar  deals  slaughter 
and  havoc  amongst  his  enemies.  Diarmuid  and  Oscar  leave  together. 
30.  They  rej oin  Aonghus  and  Grainne.  31 .  Fionn  seeks,  and  receives  aid 
against  Diarmuid  from  the  King  of  Alba.  32.  Diarmuid  and  Oscar 
take  counsel,  and  resolve  to  fight  their  new  enemies.  33.  The  people 
of  Alba,  coming  ashore,  are  completely  cut  to  pieces.  Fionn  in  dismay 
returns  back  to  sea.  He  seeks  advice  from  a  sorceress,  who  promises 
her  assistance  against  Diarmuid.  34-  She  assails  Diarmuid  with  darts. 
She  is  killed  and  her  head  taken  to  Aonghus.    55.  Aonghus  acts  as 
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mediator  between  Diarmuid  on  the  one  hand,  and  King  Cormac  and 
Fionn  on  the  other.  A  treaty  ensues.  Diarmuid  in  retirement.  36. 
At  Grainne's  desire  Diarmuid  invites  Cormac,  Fionn,  and  the  Fenians 
to  a  banquet.  37.  Diarmuid  goes  in  search  of  a  hound  whose  voice 
aroused  him  in  the  night.  38.  Meets  with  Fionn.  The  wild  boar  of 
Beann-Gulban.  Diarmuid  informed  that  he  is  under  restrictions  not  to 
hunt.  39.  Fionn  adduces  proof  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. 40.  Fionn  makes  known  to  Diarmuid  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  he  stands  towards  the  boar  of  Beann-Gulbain.  Diarmuid 
rejects  the  story,  and  alone  awaits  the  animal's  onset.  41.  Struggle 
between  Diarmuid  and  the  boar.  Diarmuid  slays  it,  but  is  himself 
mortally  wounded.  42.  Fionn,  coming-up,  chaffs  Diarmuid  on  his  con- 
dition, and  is  deaf  to  his  entreaties  for  succour.  43.  Diarmuid  recalls 
to  mind  past  proofs  of  his  good-will  towards  Fionn.  44.  He  gives  an 
instance  of  having  saved  Fionn's  life.  45.  Oscar  demands  that  Fionn 
shall  give  a  drink  to  Diarmuid.  46.  Fionn  feigns  that  he  is  ignorant 
whence  to  procure  water.  Diarmuid  reminds  him  of  a  well  in  the  vici- 
nity. 47.  Fionn  designedly  lets  the  water  fall  through  his  hands  twice, 
He  goes  a  third  time  ;  meanwhile  Diarmuid  dies.  48.  Fionn,  in  fear 
of  Aonghus,  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  departs  with  the  Fenians.  He 
is  followed  by  the  friends  of  Diarmuid,  Oisin,  Oscar,  Caoilte,  and  the 
aon  of  Lughaidh,  who  cover  the  body  of  Diarmuid  with  their  mantles. 
49.  Their  meeting  with  Grainne.  50.  She  is  made  acquainted  with 
Diarmuid7  s  death.  Her  grief  and  that  of  her  people,  51.  Arrival  of 
Diarmuid's  people  at  the  scene  of  his  death,  52.  Aonghus  mourns  his 
\0st  friend.  53.  The  body  is  borne  to  the  Brugh  on  the  Boyne.  54. 
Grainne  sends  for  her  children.  55.  Her  reception  of  them.  She  dis- 
tributes amongst  them  the  legacy  left  by  Diarmuid.  They  learn  from 
her  Fionn's  treachery  to  their  father.  56.  Their  departure  to  learn 
the  art-of-war.  57.  They  comply  with  all  Grainne's  instructions. 
58.  Fionn,  alarmed  at  these  preparations  by  the  sons  of  Diarmuid, 
calls  together  his  men-at-arms.  Oscar  upbraids  him  with  his  conduct 
towards  Diarmuid.  He  reminds  him  that  he  is  but  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  heartless  enmity.  59.  Abandoned  by  his  own  followers 
Fionn  craftily  makes  advances  to  secure  Grainne's  favour.  She  re- 
pulses him  at  first ;  at  length  he  prevails.  Their  departure  together. 
60.  Return  of  the  children  of  Diarmuid.  Informed  of  Grainne's 
flight,  they  declare  war  against  Fionn.  They  slaughter  one  hundred 
of  Fionn's  followers.  Fionn  and  Grainne  decide  to  make  peace  with 
them.    61.  Terrr»°of  peace.    Conclusion. 


uóntnsheAchc  johiAntnu,oA  Agus 

ShtiAirme. 

An  t)AtiA  tioirm. 


i.  1lot^t>-M|iAo,óm^C'An'o^t^TTiictTlhóiin^; 

•o'psg&it  -0,5  i&fvp&it)  ri&  5-c-6,o]i  pn   iriÁ  t>uL 

•outo-Mfiu  fie  ti-Oipn  &  riitnncifi  *oo  coiriietm  50 
ce&cc  c&fi  &  n-Mfoóib,  &j;uf  *oÁ  'o-ctncjre&'ó 
féin  ^jjtif  &  t)e^|\b-bpÁcM]i  f &n  oifiuf  pn, 
a  tritiinci|A  t>o  cícvól&c&'ó  50  Uíji  c&ifirigi^e. 
Apif  |\o  éiorrm-tvo-ívp  &n  T)i&f  'oe&j-t&oc  pn 
ce^/o  Agtif  céite&bj\-cyó  t)0  Oifíri  &j;tif  *oo 
ti^icib  n&  péinne,  ^gtif  fio  glti&if  e&t>&f. 
nornpA,  50  ri&c  n-iMÚ|\ifceA|\  -6,  n-irrice&cc& 
nó  50  fiÁng&io&ft  Uof  t)Á  fcnte&c,  fiif  &  fi&itr 
ce&]\  Luirnne&c  &n  umi  fo  ;  &5Uf  ní  ti--MÉ|Aif- 
ce&fi  &n-&oi'óe&cc  &n  oi'ócepn.  tlo  éingexvo&fi 
50  moc  &ji  n-&  triÁ|A^c,  ^gtif  rríojA  fstnfAexvo&ji 


^S'oul'oo  te&é-c&oib  ri&  pot)b&  t)óib  t>o  pi&fi- 
&x>&i\  tojig  >Ohi&jMntro&  -^gtif  5hí^irme  ^TiTi) 
^S^f  F0  te&n&'o&ji  -mi  to]A5  50  x)0|Atif  n& 
fiMiboice  in&  fi&ib  Th&jirntnT)  ^giif  5f\Áirme. 
tlo  triocmg  'Oi&jirnui'o  i^t)f^n  ^5  ce&cc  cum 
ti&  p&riboice,  ^gtif  015  l&tn  c&p&  l&oc>o&  u&ft 
&  te&c&r)-&jArn&ib,&5tif  fio  piping  ci&h-ixvo  & 
bÁ  f-Mi  »oo|Atif.  "T)o  ct&nn&ib  THorpne  prm," 
&ji  p&t).  H  C1&  t)o  ct&rm&ib  1T)ói|ine  pb?' 
&\\  T)i&fitntiit).  "Acó  rn&c  Atro^txs  irnc 
tnhójAn^,  ^guf  Aonjtif  tn&c  Aific  015  trnc 
tTlhófm  a,"  a|\  p&T>.  "  C^etco  ^  t)-cÁtt;5&b&ij\ 
trotí  pot>b&  f  o  ?"  ^sjA  *Oi&f\tTitn'o.  u  pionn  rn&c 
Churii&itt  t)o  ctn|i  -6,5  i&fif\&it)  *oo  cintife 
firm,"  &]\  p&t),  "mÁf  úu  "Oi^mtnt)  O 
T)tnbrie."  "  1f  mé  50  'oeitrnn/'  &fi  TJi&jumJi'o. 
a  tTlMfe<^t>,',  &|i  p&T),  "  ní  h-Áit  te  pionn  zj&n 
•oo  ce&rmf&  rió  t&n  &  t>th]Arm  *oo  c&ofi&ib 
c&ofic&irm  T)tib|iuif  •o'frÁgMÍ  u&irme  &n-éijAic 
&  &c&fi."  u  Hí  pftfítiff  &  xríbf  e  ce&cc&fi  &co 
pn  lypss&it,"  &f\  "Oi^mtut),  "&5Uf  if  rn-M^s 
&ji  &  rn-bnvó  ne&jic  &n  fiji  fin ;  ^gtif  if 
-MctiiT)  'o&trip,  sup&b  é  tn&jVb&t>  b&jt  tv-MÉfie&c 
•00  fngne,  ^juf  níop  be&$  t>o  pti  rn&fi  éifiic 
tj-Mbfe."  "tlíop  be-6,5  t)Uiufe,"  &fi  Aot>  rn&c 
Arm&t^  trnc  TTlliójAn^,  íl  &  be&n  vo  bpeic  ó 
phionn,  ^tif  5^n  'oo  beic  &g  T)etmArh  qunrn 
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-Mji."  "tlí  m&fi  i\\om  &  t>eí]iimfe  ftm,"  &ji 
t)i^|\mtii'o,  M  &cc  t)o  corm&fic  -6,  f&tri&it  &ij;e 
■oÁ  t>etm&iíi  &f\  CtionÁti  íti^c  pturm  Li&cUi&cja& 
fionrie  fo,  m^  inneof^X)  *oíbfe  &noif." 

2.  "  tÁt)Á|AMblpiorin  &t)-Ue&riifi&i5  Lti&cp&, 
&5Uf  rn&iée  ^gtif  rnófi  ti-Mfte  phi&rm  éij\iorm 
in&- j:oc&iji,  rríoji  cí&n  t>o  faÁt)&ji  &n  c&n  &t> 
concM^ft  Aon  ógt^c  mófi  rní  te&t>c&  me&fv- 
c&lrn&  &  j;-cei]ic-irieo>ó&n  ^m  Agtif  éi*oit>  t>Á 
ti-iormpyigit),  &j;tif  jio  p&^tnj'Fiorm  t/phi&ri- 
n&il!>  éijnotin  &n  'o-cug&'o&ji  Méne  &ifi.  A 
ou'bjiM>&|i  các  &  5-coiccinne  n&ji  cujj&'o&iv 
'tlí  m&y  pti  'o&ttipV  &|i  ponn,  '&iénijjmi 
jjtifi  n&iri&  t>&iíi  péiti  é/  UÁ11115  &n  oógt&c 
•oo  tÁc&iji  i&yv  pn,  ^jtif  be&rmtnjje&f  t)óib. 
ptiocc&f  £iorm  fgetit^  "óe,  ci&  h-é  j?ém,  tió  cÁ 
éí|i  nó  c£  é&L&iíi  t)o.  'Coti&ti  rn&c  phirin 
li&clu&cfi&  m'-Mnm/  &|t  fé,  ^giif  fio  b& 
niVc&ijtfe  ^5  rn&jVb&t>  c'&ú&fif^  a  jj-c&c 
Chnuc^,  ^gtif  t)o  imz  fém  f&ti  11510111  pn, 
^gtif  t)o  i&jAji&it>  a  iori&i*o  &  to-pMmtng- 
e^cc  cÁngMn^-p  t)on  'out  f 0.'  iJVo  geub-MjA 
pn/  ^ja  porin,  &cc  50  T)-cti5<M]i  éi|iic  t>&iíipk 
&rn  -6sé^i|i.'  <Y\6,  ti-i^|\  éijtic  &ij\/  &fi  Oipn, 
*  &cc  &  &ú/yif\  t)o  ctnuim  te&uf  &.'  '  tlí  jjetito&'O' 
pn  ti&it>/  ^ji  "pionn,  <  óifi  ní  plÁijA  t>Airi  ctntle 
éipce  t)'^Á5^it  u&i-ó.?     i  Cfietm  &n  éi|\ic  &Ú&01 


ce&nn--pe&tri&fi  Chéin  iriic  Oitiott>6,  Ottntn,  & 
ce&rm  X)o  é&b&ifiu  te&u  &  n-éifnc  rn'&ú&f» 
ctijjMnp^/  &p  ponn.  'X)o  fteifurn  coiri^i|ile 
tri^ic  'ómu,  &  ChonÁin,'  &\\  Oipn,  f,r  *otit  m^ 
&ji  ti-oite&t>   cu,    Agtif  g&n   poúcÁin  >o,i^jf\- 

3.  cí '  Cjieut)  í  &n  cnutri  úv,9  &\\  ConÁn, 
'  m&ft  ri&c rn-b&inprmf  e  &  ce&rm  tn  ?'  *  AuÁ,' 
&fi  Oipn,  *  ti-Mfi  iD&fi  éi]Aig  Oitiott  Ottnm  -mti&c 
ó'Oíiún  Coc&fitritMge,  ^guf  S&*obitij;iori  Chmíin 
ceti'oc&ú-MJ;,  -6,  be&n  ^gtif  &  b-<yiri-céite,  & 
rn&itle  ffiif,  -^5^f  1^*0  &ji&on  xs^a  &on  c&jtb&t)  ; 
mo  bÁ  SA/ób  u&obúfiotn  cojip&c  &n  cmi  pri, 
^gtif  t>o  corm&ific  fí  cfi&ob  w&oipri  óf  & 
ciorm  &  ri-Áijvoe  Aguf  -6,  ími  £if\ne&'ó  tnfifte. 
UÁW15  rm&n  n&  n-Áifme&t)  &f\  Sh^-mb,  &j;tif 
00  cpou  Oitiott  &n  c^&ob  ^ofi  ctÁfi  ti&cc-Mj\ 
&n  c&|rb&iT>,  5ti|\  iú  S-6/ób  &  teo|vóóiúiri  *oíob. 
íto  ptte&T>&fi  c&fi  &  n-xMf  &  b&ibe,  ^gtif  *oo 
V^S  V  51t1  ™'1t1  ^tnnn  trmtt&c-be&c&ri  line 
•oon  cpotn-úoifice&f  pn  .1.  Ci&n  rn&c  OitioU,<s 
Ottnm,  ^gtif  fiuj;  |Aij  Chi^]i|\tii>óe  tu&cfA&  teif 
•oÁ  &tufiotn  6.  Acu  ceMi&,  if  ^rht-M'ó  fio  b-& 
4sn  rn&cpn  A^uf  t>fAtiirn-i&tt  u&|i  &ceMin  -0,1  ]\, 
^S^T  5^  bife&c  t)Á  m-beiiie^-ó  &n  m&c  pn 
•oo  bei^e/vó  &n  -optnm-i&tt  bife&c  teif  /  " 


ftÁrmig  &  pcce  bti-cVÓ-Mn,  Agtif  ^o  bÁ  t)i&f 

tri^c  oiie  Ag  Oitiott,  ^guf  ^o  bÁ  &n  cfii&j\ 

injníotri^  &n  u&ri  pru    tlo  bxvo&fi  <qM&|t  e&c- 

L&c  .1.  jjiott&i'óe,  aco,  &j;tif  fio  cu&,ó,o&|t  n& 

5ioVt&iT)e  -Mtnp|\   Ái|Aijúe  50   ce&c  S5&ÚÁ111 

true  Sg^nntÁin  &fi  &oi>óe&cu.     Ho  bÁ  Sg^úÁn 

50  m-MÚ  |\m  &ri  oitice  pn,   Aguf  &  •oub-MjAU, 

*  acá  fte-<yó  Mitif  &n  ue&j  f  o  ^riocu  ^Á  coni-M^ 

phirm  1TI1C  Chmri-Mtt,  ^gtif  *oo  jeubú&it)  b&]i 

n-*oóiciri  x)o  bi-cvó  tiiMc  oite  &  n-eugmtnf  n^ 

ptei'óe  pn.'     tlo  c&ice&,o-<y|i  &  g-ctut)  &n  oit)óe 

pn,  ^gtif  'o'éifije&'o&ji  50  moc  &]\  n-&  riixyp&c, 

Agtif  *oo  cu-<yó>o&fi  u/vp  &  n-^i-p  50  T)tm  Coc^- 

tritnge,  ^jtif  uÁpt-cVo&ji  qmvp  ni&c  O1I10VI&  &ft 

&n  fe-pMÚce  jAomp-6,  .1.  Coj&ri  rnóji,  Cof\m&c 

C&f,  ^guf  Ci&n,  ^gtif  fio  p&pfttnj  Cojmi  *o£ 

510II&  cÁ  f\&ib  fé  -ó.|Aéiyv.      'tlo  faxvóm&fi  -6s 

o-ce&j    S5&ÚÁ111    true    Sg&rmtxvm,'    &ja    &n 

510H-6..     'Ciormtif  *oo  biotictif  ^gtnb  &rm  ?' 

A|\  605&H.     É  T)o  bío*óútif  50  rn-MÚ/  &]\  -6,11 

510VI&.      Ho  '-p&ffitng  Copm^c.     (  go  m^iú/ 

/yp  &11  510H&.     tlo  p&pjung  Ci&n  &n  cetmn& 

t)Á  510H&.    íX)o  bíotiutif  50  h-otc/  &jt  510H& 

Chéin,  Éói|A  t)o   tri^oit)  fé  oj\fitnrm    50  fi&ib 

fte^t)  &ige  j?Á  corri&iji  phmn  mic  Chtini&itt, 

^gtif  ní  cug  fé  a.  bt&rpthrme."   '  ÍIÁ  cpei-o  6/ 


&\i  n&  5iolÍMt)e  oile,  'óiji  r>o  bí  yé  50  m-Mé 
Linn  ]\e  ceite.'  ( T)o  beujipsit)  f  é  *oíot  t)&tTif  & 
jtá  5-M1  a  beic  50  tn&ic  tem  510U&  féin,'  &ji 
Ci-mi.  *  tlxs  h-&b<Mfi  pn,'  &ft  Cof\m&c  C&f, 
€  óiji  if  ipe&]\  piormp,  •ó&riif  &  é,  &j;tif  &uÁ  & 
fÁiú  tdo  éige^n^  xsije  .1.  ponn  rn&c  Chu- 
iri&iVL'  'tlí  trnfoe  bom/  &\\  Ci&n  ;  'fi&cpM) 
*ocrn  be&fifi&t)  ctn^e.'  1f  -MiiL&it)  t)o  bí  &n 
Cimi  fin,  nío]A  beÁfiji  &on  T)tnne  &fii&ni  6  n&c 
m-b&iri|:e&t>  &  ce&nn  *oe;  ^gtif  *oo  gttiAif 
Ci&ri  -fioirrie  50  *otm  S^&cÁin  iriic  Sg&nnlÁw. 
tlo  éÁfit&  Sg&úÁn  &j\  &n  b-p,iúce  fi 01  trie, 
^jiif  fio  p&ftunj;  Ci&n  -MjA  &  be&nn&t).  6X)o 
t)én,'  &j\  Sg&cÁn,  ^  óiyi  if  é  if  ceÁfifi*o  t)Mrif& 
be&jtjt&'ó  x>o  'óetm&tri,  Ajtif  &nn  pít>  &n  ce&j; 
in&  n-t>eirntn  é  fcgHf  éifiigfe  fiorri&rn  &rm  :' 
^guf  vo  gltiMf  Oi&n  lo'icmnf Aijit)  &n  oge. 
T)o  cti-Mt)  Sg-^tÁn  'o'ionnpMjp'ó  &  cige  co- 
•o&Lc&j  &$uf  *oo  cuifi  &  &ijim  ^jtif  -0,  éi*oe&t) 
&ifi,  &5tif  &nn  pn  UI15  fgi^ti  ^guf  wifge  teif 
in&  lÁiiri,  ^gtif  "oo  cu&it)  rn&jt  -6.  fi&ib  Cimv. 
'  C|\eut)  p Á  t)-uu5<Mf  n&  h-&ijitn  pn  te&c  ?'  &|t 
C1M1.  <T)o  cttnnim,'  &fi  S5&ÚÁ11,  '50  m^- 
bMin  uup<  g&c  ne&c  *oÁ  tn-be&fijiMin  cu, 
^juf  t>o  *óén  úups  »00  be&jifi&t)  jre/vpc^.'  M 

5.  "'l&ji  pn  *oo  fjj&oit  Sg/súÁn  &n  ceMi- 
5^1  fio  bÁ  -6,|A  ce&rm   Chéin,  ^gtif  *oo  ^u^i|i 


t))itiitn-i^tt  mó\\  ón  g-ctti&if  50  céite  &ifi. 
€  An  é  -po  &T)b&jA  fÁ  &  m&jVbMin  uup<  5A& 
ne&ó  t)Á  m-be&nji&nn  úu  V  &jt  Sjj&cÁn.  Mf 
é  50  t)eimin,'  /s|\  Ci&n,  ' Agtif  ní  b&oj&t  *otiicf  e 
me.'  't)o  beij\imfe  mo  bjii&ú&ji/  &ja  Sg&nn- 
tÁn,  '50  tvoenf-k  &*ób&fi  mo  m&]Vbú&  te&u 
Mioif  nó  50  m-bi&it>  &  pof  Aj^m  qietm  &n 
-pÁú  acá  &5M)  /snn  fo/  1&fi  pn  cug  n>of\ 
*oon  fgem  c&fif  mi  *of\tnméitt  jjuja  -pjinn 
cnum  &ipoe,  Aguf  fio  éijug  X)o  térni  túcm&i|i 
tAmetmcfitnm  50  fiAinig  po|AmuVl&c  n& 
bjAtngne,  ^gtif  &5  cúijVLmj;  &nti&f  *oi  uájaI^ 
cfi&oife&c  Chém  jioimpe,  &£tif  jao  cuija  cfiu-M!)- 
fn&>ómMin&  cótrm-Mnsne  T>of5&oitxe  uififie 
-pern  ^Á  ée&nn  n&  qi&oipge.  U&f\  éi*p  ce&nn 
Chém  "oo  be&j\f\<iyó  \\o  úójj&ija  Sg&c&n  -mi 
cnum  t>o  m&|Vb<<yc),  &cc  a  *oub<M|ic  Ci&n  tjmi 
a,  tn&jVb&t)  50  m-beufipyo  pern  ^ontuje  S&i*ob 
in  51  on  Chumn  cetm-c&ú&is  í,  'óifi  if  m& 
bjunnn  *oo  geme&t)  &n  cnum  pn.*" 

6.  "  '  Afch--Mcte  pn  jao  ctn^i  Sg&t&n  ttnbe- 
Min&  ice  &£;tif  teigif  fie  cne&T>-Mb  Chém, 
^B^f  F0  S^ti-Mf  Ci&n  jAoime  50  T)tm  Cocxyp- 
mtnje,  Agiif  ^  cfi&oif  e&c  jrofi  &  beut&ib  -Mge, 
^S^f  ^11  cnum  ce^ngMtcet)!.  UÁfVLs  OiboVl 
Ottum  ^juf  S&t)b  fioime  &fi  &n  b-p,iúce,  &guf 
]\o  mnif  Ci&n  fgeut^  n&  cntnme  t>óib  ó  cúif 
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50  t)ei|Ae&*ó.  A  tmb&ific  Oitiott  &ti  cntini  *oo 
iri&jAb&t),  &cn  &  t)ub&ifiu  S&t)b  n&c  rn&ijieob- 
áitie,  'chfi  ní  pof/  &j\  p,  'n&c  lon^nn  jA&e 
tn  ^guf  t>o  Cln&n  ;'  -6,511 -p  if  í  coiri-MjVte  &fi  &fv 
cinn  Oit/iott  Agtif  S&t>b  .1.  fonn&c  t)MH5e-Mi 
ctÁi|\  *oo  cu]i  iri&  cimciott,  ^juf  te&fujxvó 
fcjuf  lÁncóiAiig^t)  bit)  ^guf  'oige'oo  cuji  cúice 

7.  "'tlo  frÁf  ^B^f  t10  FO|\b^i|t  &n  cnuni 
pn  lormuf  50  rn-b&T>  éige&n  &n  fonn&c  *oo 
f5&oite&t>  iri&  citnciott,  ^jjuf  ue&c  cotTTolúé 
t)o  'óetm&rii  ■01.  tlo  pyp  ^jguf  fio  fojVb&ifi  &y 
pn  50  ce&rm  bbi<<yóri&,  lormuf  50  fi&ib  cent) 
ce&rm  tnfifie,  ^uf  5°  w-b&'ó  cum^  téi  ci&  &n 
ce&rm  in&  tD-ueingeoiri^t)  &n  bi&t>  »00  cuifiuí 
cúice,  Agiif  x>o  ftoigfe&t)  cufi&t)  nó  t&oc  50 
n-&  &jirn<Mb  Ajuf  a  éi*oexyó  &rm  g&c  ce&rm 
cji&ofóog&riu&c  t)Á  fi&ib  tn]i|Aeo'  " 

8.  "  '  1f  í  pn  iixMjA  ^jiif  -Mtnpji  p,  a  t)-uÁirii5 
jnj  Chi&fifiuit)e  tAi&cfi^  *o'pof  a  cotiró&tu^  .1 

jj&bÁit  n&  cntntrie  pn,  |io  cu&it)  *oo  t>etm<Mft 
lorigMictnf  *oi,  ^guf  *o'éi]ii5  in&  fe&f&tii  &ji 
bÁjvp  &n  c-fonnMJ.  TTIxvp  fu&i]i  &t\  cntmi 
H&*ó-<ypc  &iji,  ctij  pt  f&nnc&c  rmrme&c  n&itri- 
•oe&TTi-Mt  &ijt,  gtifi   b&m   &n    cof  ón    g-cotp^ 


miont)Aoirie  An  1i>Aite  An  ^niotri  pn,  fio  ceiúe- 
a-oaja  tnte  Agtif  fto  £Á5bAt)Aji  An  *otm  mA 
pypAc  ^oíaiti  mA  n-t)iAi5.  1T)a|i  cuaLai-g 
Oitiott  pn,  a  T)iifaAijic  An  en  tun  *oo  iíia^Tdax) 
iD'eAjtA  50  n-THongnAt)  eiicu  fÁ  irió  mÁ  pn, 
Ajjtif  jao  Aonctnj  Sat/5  a  rnAfifaAt).  Apif 
mA|\  piAjiA'OAH  An  ueAJÍAÓ  An  ceAt>  pn  ]\o 
cuifieA'OAfA  An  "onn  cj\é  '60151^  'óonn-juiAi'ó 
*oeA|i5-tAf|iAc  mA  cimciott.  Ann  pn  An 
uaiji  'o'aijuj  An  cnmri  ceAf  nA  cemeA'ó  A5 
btiAm  fUA,  Agtif  An  ceAc  aj  ctnarn  uny\|\e ; 
]\o  eijng  'oo  bAOicténn  euT>ufitntn  cja6  -muttAC 
An  uije  piAp  -kguf  *oo  §Ab  jioirnpepAfi  Agiif 
An  ceAJÍAÓ  mA  •oiaij,  50  fAÁmij;  uauti  txdjaca 
peA|A|inA  a  n-iAftÚA|A  ChopcA  Hi  TDhtntone. 
tlo  ciiAit)  AfceAc  -p An  tiAith,  Ajjuf  *oo  jtijne 
pypAc  t>on  cjvmcA  cent)  pn  mA  citnciott,  50 
nAc  Láttiait)  ponn  mÁ  £iAnnA  6ij\ionn  feAt/5 
mÁ  pAt)Ac  100  'óeiinAtri  Ann  te  fiAe  nA  cntnrhe 
pn,  Agtif  if  6  a  ceAnn  pn  lAfijAtif  ponn 
opups,  a  ChonÁm,'  aja  Oipn." 

9.  "'TTlAifeAt),'  A|A  ConÁn,  'if  ^eÁfifi  liom- 
f a  bÁfi  'o'fÁJAit  A5  lAfifiAit)  nA  h-éij\ce  pn, 
mA  *otit  ua|\  m'Aif  rnAfi  aja  1i-oiteA>ó  trie.' " 

10.  "Aif\pn  |\o  ciomAin  ceAt)  Agtif  céite- 
^bjAA'ó  A5  Oipn  Agiif  Ag  mAicito  nA  phnne, 
Agtifoo  ^tiiAif  |voitrie  50  t^irn5  ^  ^1U  iri^ 

4 
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jiAib  An  cnum.  Afi  n-A  f  Aicpn  t)o  ChonÁn 
\\o  ctnjt  a  meti^  a  piAicmt)  pot)  a  ah  §aoi 
oeijAg,  A^tif  mife  fern  cuj;  lApscu  An  £aoi 
6ei|\5  t)o,"  A]1  'OiAfimtnt),  "  mAfi  jÍACAf  con- 
AiUbe  Agtif  bÁit>  puf ;  óiyi  t)o  bi  a  pof  AgAtn 
nAC  |\Aib  a  mA^At)  if  An  5-qAtnnne  munA 
niAifeobAt)  An  5 a  t)eAf\5  i.  Ajjuf  rug  f  05A 
An  tificAiji  ve  gup  ctnf  ujié  n-A  h-imtiocÁn  é, 
Agti^  \\o  iriA-pb  tD'AiúeAfg  An  tificAif  fin  i, 
Agtif  utig  ceAnn  t)Á  ceAnnAib  t)o  tÁcAif 
phmn  ;  Agtif  a|a  n-Aicm  An  cinn  *o']Miionn,  a 
t)tibAi]iu  nAc  ngeobA^  gAn  ctntte  éifice 
t/psJAit  mA  AÚAif  ó  ChonÁn.  1f  1  pn  tiAifi 
Agu-p  Aimpf  uÁmig  pAt)  fAÉAÓ  fottiAimneAc 
'o'ionn^Aiji'ó  nA  ctitcA  mAfi  a  f AbAmAi]ine 
tute  An  UAn  pn  ;  Agtif  ]\o  teAnAmAji  tnte  An 
pAt>.  Ot)  connAi|Ac  ConÁn  pn,  CI15  fjp&c 
CAp  tojAg  |\i^  An  b-Pémn,  Ajjtif  f  o  teAn  fern 
Aguf  Porm  ^n  pAt) ;  Agtif  ní  fAiticeAf 
fgeuttnjjeAcu  o]i]iÚA  50  |\ÁngA>OA|i  cugAinne 
mm  ú|\ÁcnónA  x>o  tó,  Agiif  'oeifieAt)  feot- 
iriAig  An  pAi*ó  A|\  ChonÁn  a  noiAit)  phmn, 
Agiif  niofi  lAfifi  pionn  eijuc  Afi  bic  Af  ChonÁn 
ó  fom  Ate :  Aguf  t)Af\  bAji  tÁmAibfe,  a 
ctAnnAfnhóifine,"  Af  T)iAnmtnt),  "nifeA'OAf- 
mA]A  An  X)Á  x)eoin  nó  t)Á  Aimt>eom  |\o  bAm 
ConÁn  pú  Tj'ylnonn  An  IÁ  pn,  AgupoAfi  bom 
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níoft  trió  -mi  e«5cói|i  pn  inÁ   éijuc  &   &r&ft 
-o'i&fin-Mt)  ojifitnbfe,  Agiif  nÁfi  [be&^  *oo  rn&jt 
éi|iic  jtiji  -6,  m-bfiuirm  b&ji  tnÁicj\e&c  -6.  bÁb&if\ 
&ji  *o-ctiiciiri  b&ji  n-,MC|\e^c  |\1|"  féin,  ^^n  b&fv 
5-ctifi  'o'i&fijt&it)  c&oji  c&o^c&irm  *Oub-iioif  nó 
mo  cinn-pe,  ói|\  if  é  &n  ce&rm  ctJjiMi!)  i&jvptif 
porm   ojif\tnbfe  é ;  &5Uf  51*0  bé  &c&  beuf\- 
^•ó  fib  ctn^e,  rrí  bi&i*ó  fíú  &j;tiib  pÁ  'óeoig." 
11.    "  Cpeut)    i&t>   ri&    c&ofi&    úx)    i&fifitif 
piorm,"  "oo  fiÁit)  ^T^^tie,  "  ^^T1  tt&cb-péi'oifi 
^b-'p&g&it'oo?"  "AcÁ,?,&fi>Oi&firritnt),  "cfi&rm 
c&ofiú&irm  *o'p^&ib   Uu&c&  t)é  *0&riMin   & 
t)-c|\itic^  cent)  O  b-pi&óft&c;  Ajjuf  5&Ó  c&oja 
oá  "0-^:15  &|i  &n  g-qA&rmpn  bí*obti^'ÓAiom>ó^ 
&co  .1.  bíonn  meifge  pon^  ^gtif  fxvp&tri  -pein- 
trnt)  &rm  5&Ó  c&oji  triob;  ^gtif  51*0  bé  c&ic- 
^e&f  u|\í  c&ojt&  tríob,  'OÁ  rn-b&'ó  ftán  &  cent) 
bW*ó&in  *oo,  X)o    ^&cp/ó  &    n-&oif    -6,  tieic 
rn-bti&*ó&ri  pcceM).     gi'óe&'ó,  axá  &c&cpofi- 
5fiÁn&  •oof-Mcpon^^j  conyieux)  &n  c^of\ú&irm 
pn,  5&Ó  tA  &5Á  bun   Agiif  5^0  n-oit)ce  &5& 
bÁfifi  in&  cot/la,.     Agtif  t)o  jiijne  fé  fÁf&c 
T)on  cfiitic&   ceti*o  pn  in&  úimciott,  ^gtif  ní 
féitnfA    &    tri&yib&'o  nó    50  m-bu&i'lce&ft   cjaí 
tetif&   t&n&i'óttiéite   *oo   ttn^gf'e^f-Mt)  i&fu 
y^inti  &uÁ  Aige  -pem  &ifi,  &5Uf  if  &tftt&i>ó  &uÁ 
&n  Uiifig-fe&fipvi'o  pn,  &5tif  p*ó 'itiif\e&tTi&ft 
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iAfi]iAinn  rfié  n.A  ceAnn,  A^tif  An  pt>  c|\e 
n-A  cojip.  tlo  bAin  fé  iomo]i]Ao  *oo  connfiAt) 
•o'pnonn  A^tif  *o']:1iiAnnAib  6ijnonn  gAn 
feAtg  ah  cjtmcA  cetm  pn  *oo  T)eunAtri,  Aguf 
An  UAifi  *oo  bÁt>Ap"A  fÁ  ccntl  A^tif  fÁ  j^iiAim 
aj;  ponn  t)o  piAfiAf  ceA*o  feitge  u^t),  acc 
t;An  bAin  jnf  nA  cAOfiAib  50  bfiÁú.  Ajtif  a 
cÍAnnA  ITlhoi^ne/'  Ayi  T)iAf\mtn>o,  "biot)  bAfi 
fio^A  Ajtnbfe  ;  comfiAc  t/iomfA  |?Á  mo  ceAnn, 
nó  *out  'o'iAfifiAit)  nA  5-cAOfi  A-p  An  aúac." 
'IDaji  Untie  mo  cuaúa  a  b-PAnntngeAcc," 
Af\  clAnn  a  1T)óifAne,  a,oo  tiénfA  comjiAc  fuocf  a 

Afl  t)-UÚ1f ." 

12.  lAfi  pn  fio  §AbAt)Aii  nA*oeA5lAoicpn.i. 
clAnnA  Woifine  Apif  ThAfAtnuiT),  a  5-cAom- 
cofipA  mA  5-cutAit)cib  A|un  5-Mfge  Agttf 
comjtAic,  Aguf  if  6  comf\AC  aj\  Af\  cinneAt>Afi, 
GOtfrjtAC  cfioib»neA]iumAíi  *oo  *óeunAm. 

13.  Acu  ceAnA,  y\o  ceAnjjAt  >OiAjAmtM,o  iAt) 
ajaaoh  aja  ^n  Iáúaija  pn.  u1f  rriAiú  An  com- 
j\ac  *oo  fnjnif,"  Afi  5f\Ámnef  "^S^f  1f  bjiiA- 
caja  T)AíyifA  *oÁ  m-bAti  nAc  jiAcpvó  ctAnnA 
TDoijAne  •o,ia|\]aai*ó  nA  5-cAOfi  pn,  nAc  U115- 
pnnfe  At)  teAbAit)  50  bjAÁc  mtmA  b-ftujmn 
ctut)  t)o  nA  CAOfiAib  pn,  jion  511^1  ceAfijAT) 
mnÁ  An  nit)  pn  Afi  a  beiu  uojajiac;  Agtif 
AcÁimfe   Anoif  UAobúfiom  cojajiac,    Agtif  ni 
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biAt>    Am    beAUA^  mtinA  m-bÍMffe/vo  ti^ 
caojaa  pn." 

14.  "TIÁ  ctnfife  •o'pAÓAib  ofim  \M  t>o 
ofiifeAti  aja  An  SeAjVbÁn  loctAnnAc,"  aj\ 
T)i  Ajimui'o,  "  &5Uf  n  ac  tnome  t>o  téi^eAT)  f  é 
Liom  1  at>."  "SgAoilf  e  n a  cmbfnge  \ o  ^inne," 
aji  clAnnA  tTlóifme,  "  Agtif  fiACfAtriAoiT)  teAC 
Agtif  beufij?Am  mn  £éíí1  Afi  t)o  fon."  "  11í 
ciocp-Mt)  pb  tiorrifA,"  Af\  ThAfirnin'o,  "óifi 
t>Á  b-feiqreAt)  pb  tÁn  bAji  fút  t)on  aéac  út) 
but)  •óócAi'oe  bAfi  m-bÁf  mÁ  bAji  m-beAÚA 
é."  "tTlAifeAt),  t)ein  SfiÁfA  onium™,"  aji 
p&X),  if  An  ctnbfieAÓ  *oo  bogAT)  o|i|\tiinn,  Agu^f 
pnn  *oe  téigion  teAC  a  n-UAigneAf  50  b-|:eic- 
ptrríf  t)o  cotrijiAc  fiif  An  acac  ftit,  bAinpf\  ha 
cmn  •oája  mevóe:"  A5Uf  *oo  pigne  ThAfmitnT) 
AiriÍAit)  pn. 

15.  Ann  pn  jio  gltiAif  T)iA|witMT)  fioníie 
o'ionnfAigit)  An  c-SeA|VbÁw  toctAnnAig, 
Ajjtif  cÁ]VIa  An  c-ACAc  mA  co*oIa  jionrie, 
Utig  btntte  t)Á  coif  Ann  511^  éóg  An  c-auac 
a  ceAnn,  Agiif  'o'^etic  ftiAf  Ap  *OhiA^mtnT), 
Agtif  if  6  \\o  fiÁit> ;  "An  pi  vo  VÁitt  ftioc 
x)o  bjiifeA'ó,  a  tnic  tlí  'Ohtnbne  ?"  4t  ílí 
h-eAt)/'  An  IDiA^tntut),  "acc  St^irme  1^510^1 
Chofirntnc  acá   cAobúftom   noftjiAÓ,    Ajjiif  *oo 

§ÍAC  ]Í  miAn  'OO  nA  CAOJAAlb  fO  AgA'Of  A,  AJtlf 
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if  •o'iAjiji&ró  t£m  •oui|tn  t)0  n&  c&o|i&ib  pn 
ojicps  rAnjj&fpk."  u>Oo  beifurrife  mo  bju- 
&c&ji,"  a|\  &n  c-&t&c,  "  t)Á  tn-b&t>  n&c 
m-biAt>  »00  ctomn  &5&T)f&  &cc  &n  £em  pn 
m&  bjitnnn,  A^uf  n&c  tn-bi&*ó  &fi  fbocc 
Chojirnuic  riuc  Ai|ac  &cu  5t^irme>  ^S^f  * 
■óeiriim  &5&rnps  50  fi&cp&t)  &n  coifi^ce&f  c|\é 
c&ob  5h|^mne  ^™^,  n&c  tn-bUMprea/o  p 
Aon  c&of\  t)o  n&  cAO|i&ib  fo  50  bjAÁc."  "IVi 
cóip  t>&riip&  ^e&tt  t>o  t)etm&iri  ojau,"  &ji*Oi&fi- 
tnuit),  "  óifi  if  t)Á  n-i&fifi&it*  &|i  &if  no  &fi 
éige&n  cÁn&gf a  t)on  coji  px" 

16.  Afi  n-&  ctof  pn  •oon  aú&c,  fio  61)115 
in -6,  f e&f ^rii  ^gtif  110  cuiji  ^  Unns-fe&jif &t>  &|i 
a  gu&l&inn,  &gtif  fio  bti&it  cfii  lAmteufA 
mófi&  aja  *Olii^mtii*o,  50  n-t>eÁ|i|\nA  fé  '0Í05- 
bÁit  •oeifieoit  /s|A  fgÁc  a  fgéice  t>e.  Agu-p 
&n  uaiji  n&c  b-fe&c&it)  Th&firntiiT)  &n  u-&c&c 
&5Á  fe&cn&t)  fio  1615  &  &ifirn  Afi  l&ji,  ^gttf 
ctíg  pc  pMinc&c  p&fitÁit)ifi  &f\  &n  aíjac,  50 
|iÁini5  tÁn  &  t)Á  l&rii  *oon  Unfig-feAfifAit) 
ctn^e.  Ann  pn  fio  úóg  &n  c-aú&c  ó  c&t&rii 
&5tif  -po  ctnji  m&  cirnciott  é,  Agtif  jio  fin  &n 
pt>  i^|A|i-Mnn  -po  bÁ  pÁ  ce&nn  &n  &Ú&15  ^guf 
Cfié  ce&nn  n&  UniAg-fe&fipó.i'oe,  Agtif  &n  u&rfi 
^Á  fiÁmig  &n  tojig  é  *oo  bu&iL  cpí  teup^ 
tÁn&róriiéite  Afi  &n  acac;  ^uja  ctn|\  a  mcmn 
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j\é  mnifqub  a  cmn  Agtif  A  cttiAf  ^m^c, 
^ujt  jrÁg  rnAfVb  gAn  An  Atn  é;  Ajjuf  ]\o  bxyoAjA 
-mi  t>iAf  pn  *oo  cÍAnnAib  tTlhóifine  Aj;feicioiri 
'OhiAjiinti'OA  -6,5  'oetm&iri  An  cotiitAinn  pn. 

17.  An  cAn  ax>  concAT)Af\  ah  c-acac  a$ 
cuicirn,  cÁn5At)A|A  -pém  »00  Iácaiji,  Agtif  "oo 
fint)  13iA|Amtii'o  50  ftiAit)ue  triAjib  'o'eif  An 
cotrijiAic  pn,  Agtif  a  t)tibAi|AU  te  clAnnAib 
Whoifine  An  c-aúac  'o'AtmACA'ó  pÁ  -p^UAbAi^ 
riA  coitte  A|\  triot)  nAc  b-fAiqreAt)  JjiÁirme  é 

fi  Agtif  1A|\  pn  uéitiit)  t>Á  ti-iAfif\AiT>  ]?éin  A^tif 
CAb|iAit)  bb  í."  T)o  cAfifiAmseA'OAH  clAnnA 
H1ói^\ne  An  c-acac  teo  fAn  b-pot)bA  aítiac 

AJtlf  flO  CtMJAeA'OAfl  f Án  CAÍAttl  é,  AgUf!  |10 
CtlA'Ó'OAfl  A  5-CeAnn   5tlJ\Á1tltie  5°  'O-CUgA'OAII 

50  SiA^mum  í.  "A5  pn,  a  StinAintie,"  ^ 
ThAfwntnt),  "nA  cao|\a  t>o  bí  AgAt)  t)Á  n-iA|A- 
f\Ait>,  Agu-p  bAin  péin  xdo  t>íot  •biob."  "1f 
b|MAUA|A  t)Anif a,"  aji  5|iÁinne,  "  nAc  m* 
bÍAifpeA'Of  a  Aon  caoja  t)íob  acc  An  caoji  t)o 
bAinpt)  x>o  lÁííif  a,  a  >OhiA|imtii'o.,?  ílo  éiftig 
ThAjArntnt)  mA  feAf Atri  Aifi  pn,  Ajtif  fto  bAin 
nA  CAOf\A  »00  5h|\Ámne  Aguf  t)o  cÍAnnAib 
tTlhói|\ne,  gtifi  iúeA>OA|\  'oíot  a  fÁftngéé  'óíob» 

l8.   An  \JA1fl  bA  fÁÚAC  1AT)  |A0ÍAbA1|\X)lA|\- 

mtnt>,A5tif  At)ubAi|AC  :  "a  clAnnAtTltióifine," 
a|\  -pé  "beipró  An  meit)  ^eti'opAí'ó  {\ib  X)o  n& 
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c&op&ib  yo}  ^juf  &h\\&ir>  te  ponn  -§vi]\  pb 
rem  'oo  iii&]\b  -mi  SeAf\bÁn  l,oc'L^nn^c.,, 
4<>Oo  beijirrrí'o  Áfi  ín-bfii&ú&ji,"  &fi  p&T>,  "n&c 
be^5  turn  &  m-beuj\<Mn  50  porm  T)iob  ;"  ^juf 
jio  bxvm  T)i&f\mtivo  u&t&c  t)0  n&  c&oj^-Mb 
'ócnb.  <dmn  pn  cug^'o^ii  cl&rm&  tTlói|\ne 
btn'óe&ctif  &5Uf  ^bctij^'ó  fie  Th&firntnt)  c&f\ 
éif  ri&  'o-cío'ótMce&'ó  *oo  pi -6^-6/0  &fi  u-mt>, 
&5tif  jio  jttiMfe&'o&fi  |Aomp/s  rn&ji  a  ^&ib 
fionn  ^gtif  fi-Miri&  6i|\ionn.  T)o  cu&it) 
Th&firntn'o  Aguf  5fiÁirme  lotnojifio  50  bÁfvp 
&v.  c^o]Ac«Mnn,  ^jtif  'oottnje&'o&n  a  te&b-Mt) 
mi  c-Se^|\b^in  Loct&rm&ig,  ^gtif  rrí  f\&ib  -6.ee 
c&crp&  fe&fib&  -Minf  11&  c&ofi&ib  pop  t)'£eu- 
o&in  n&  g-cAO|A  tdo  bi  ftuyp  -Mf\  -mi  5-cfi&rm. 

19.130  ja-mij/vo&ji  cb&nn&fnóijAnego  ponrij 
Ajtif  -po  p&pAtnj  ponn  pgeut^  t)íob  ó  Éthf  50 
•oeipe<<yó.  ^KoiriAiAb^rn^^riSe^bAri'Loct^ri- 
n&(V  &f\  p&T),  "^guf  ctigMn^  c&ofi&  c&ofi- 
c-Mtin  TDubjioif  cii5&>of&  &  íi-ceifuc  c'&CAfi, 
inÁ  cÁ  pú  -6,51111111  t)Á  5-ciorm."  Utigt)^  n& 
c&ofi&Mi  cmi  pn  -6vtÁiiri  ptnrm,&j;tif  jao  -MC1115 
f  é  n-6,  c&of\&,  ^guf  |\o  ctnji  )?Á  n--6s  p\óin  im>, 
50  n-T)tibMjAC  \\e  cÍMin-Mb  1THiói|Ane,  "'oo 
beifmn  mo  bj\i&ú&|i/'  &]\  ponn,  "gup  &b  é 
THxyprntnT)  O  *Otnbne  t)o  b&m  n&  c&ofi&  fo, 
ó]]\    -Mcmjim     boL-cs'ó    cmy   rhic   til    'Ohtnbne 
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of\fiú& ;  &5tif  if  »oeitrnn  tiom  gtifi  &b  é  t)0 
rh&jib  &n  Se&f\bÁti  Loct&rm&c,  ^gtif  ja&c- 
p&*op,  vo  pof  &n  tn&ifie&rm  fé  &£  &n 
5-c&o|Ac&rm.  Qve&X),  ní  j?éi]t|roe  x>íbfe  n& 
c&oj\&  t)o  c&b&if\c  cuj5&rnf&„  ^guf  ní 
b-piij;i*ó  pb  1011^*0  b&fi  ti-^cpe^c  &  b-£i&ti- 
ntnge&cu  50  "o-cug^it)  fib  61^10  T>&rrip6,  mti 

20.  1&ft  pn  fio  cui|\  aonót  ^nfciotnf  115^*0 
&ji  fe&cc  g-c&t&ib  n&  5náiÉj:éinne  ^  ^ot1 
lÁc&iji,  ^gtif  fio  gtu&if  jAOiirie  50  IAÁ11115 
T)ubfiof  O  b-p&cfi&c  ;  ^gtrp  t)0  te&n  tojij 
*Ohi&jirnu,o&  50  bun  &n  c&ofic&irm,  &5ttf 
piiM|\  ti&  c&ojt&  g&n  coittieut)  o|A]aú^,  guji 
ice&t)&ft  &  n-T>óicin  t>íob.  T)o  11115  ^n  ce^f" 
b&c  mojA  opjiú^  mi  c&n  pn,  ^gtif  &  •oub&ijic 
pionn  50  n-^ripvó  6,5  btin  &n  c&ofié&irm  50 
n*imúeoc^t)  &r.  ce&fb&c  pn ;  "  óiji  &cÁ  & 
pof  &j;&in  50  b-f?uit>Oi&|Atntii'o  &  tn-bÁ^  &n 
c&ofAc&irm."  "  tf  mó|v  &n  eoiti&fiú&  eu*o^ 
•ótncfe,  &  phirm,  &  trie&f,  50  b-f&rifxyo  T)i&f\- 
mtnt)  &  rn-b&yiji  &n  c^o|iÚMnn,  ^gtif  &  pof 
&ige  cup&  beic  xs|a  feí  &  ffi&f\bú&,"  &ft  Oipn. 

21.  Á  n-t)iM5  &n  cotri^Áit)  pn  t>o  *óetm&ni 
-óóib,  |ao  i^fi-|i  ponri  pcciott  'OÁ  h-imi]ic; 
^gtif  &  T)tib&if\c  |\e  b-Oifín,  "t)0  imeo|\tiinn 
féin  cUnccete&cps  uij\fte  fo,"  ^  fé.   S11151X) 
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&]\  5^c  c&ob  *oon  pccitt  .1.  Oipn,  Agtif 
Of5^i,  ^guf  rn&c  l/tii5*óe-6,c,  ^gtif  THojifunris 
m&c  T)ob-M|i  Hi  bh^oifgne  t>o  cAob,  ^5«f 
£iorm  t)on  c&ob  oite. 

22.  51*°  cji&  &cc,  ]\o  t)Á*o^|i  -6,5  imi|Au  n& 
pccitle  50  px&c  pfigtic  -6,511^0  cuija  porm 
-6,11  citnuce  &f\  Oipn  &  5-0-6,01  ri&c  ji-Mb  t>o 
beifiu  t)o  &cu  &on  be&fiu  -MiiAm,  ^giif  if  é  jio 
j\&it>  £iorm  ;  ÉÍ-AuÁ  &on  beAfiu  -6,5  bfieic  -M) 
cUiiúcex>tnu,  &  Oifín  ;  -6,511  f  bíot>  &  ftAn  fÁ 
&  b-puit  &x>  foc&ifi  -mi  be&fiz:  pn  vo  €&b-Mj\c 
ouiu."  Ann  pn  ^  t)tib&ifiu  Th&fimtnt)  & 
g-ctof  5hjiÁirme,  "  ^f  ^pu&g  ^1orn  ^11  C^T 
toeijAue  fin  ojau,  &  Oipn,  ^gtif  5M1  mé  féiti 
^  u&b-Mjiu  ce&5-Mf5  ti&  beiftce  pn  xmic." 
"1p  rne&f&  *ómc  úti  péir»/'  &fi  SfiÁmrie,  u,°0 
beic  -6,  te&b-Mt>  &ti  c-Se&fAb-MH  t/Oct&rm-MJ 
-6,  m-bÁ]Tft  &n  c&ofiú&irm,  Ajjtif  f  e&cu  5-CAÚ& 
n&  5nÁic]?éirme  -md  únnciott  ^  cí  »00  íh&fVb- 
c&,  inÁ  5-M1  &n  be&fiu  pn  -6,5  Oifín."  1&fi 
pn  fio  t)Mti  'Oi&firntn'o  c&oji  'oo  n&  c&oji&ib, 
^S^f  *o'<Mrnfi5  Mi.pe&jt  bu*ó  cóifi  cógbÁit ; 
Agtif  ]\o  cóg  Oifín  -mi  fe^ji  pn,  A^tif  fio  ctiif\ 
&n  cttncce  &fi  phiorm  f&n  fuoc-o  g-ceii'oriA. 
tlíop  b-p/o-k  50  ji&ib  -mi  cltnúce  -p-Mi  5- 
ceut)n-6v  -mi  'OAjA^  b-ti-Mji,  ^guf  mi  u^iji  *oo 
conn-MjAc   'Oi&funuix)  pn  |\o  bu-MÍ  -mi   'o&p-k 
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caoji  Afi  An  b-feAfi  but)  cóifi  x>o  ce^bAil, 
Agtif  *po  cog  Oipn  An  feA^  pn  gtifi  ctnjA  An 
cttncce  cetmnA  Aft  'phionn.  Ho  cthji  ponn 
-mi  cttncce  An  cfieAf  UAifi  aja  Oipn,  Aguf 
|\o  buAit  *OiAj\rntiiT)  An  qieAf  caoj\  aji  An 
VpeAftt>o  beujipyo  An  cUnucet)'Oipn,  Aguf  t>o 
cógb^t)^  ^n  phiAnn  gÁiji  trióji  fÁn  g-cUncce 
pn.  X)o  tAbAift  pionn,  Aj;tif  if  é  a  t)tibAifAC  . 
<(  Hi  ti-ionjjnA  tiom  An  cUnúce  x>o  bfteiemnc, 
a  Oipn,"  Afi  f é,  "  ^guf  a  trícciott  A5  Of^Af 
t>Á  tietmAtri  titnc,  Aj;tif  t)tiúfiAcc  TDhiofifiAinj;, 
Agtif  fÁicbeA|\u  trnc'Ltiijj'óeAc,  Agtif  ceAgAfg 
iriic  Hi  T)huibne  a^at)."  "1f  jao  itió|a  An 
u-eut)  t>uiuf  e,  a  phinn,"  Afi  Of gAfi,  "  a  ÉU15- 
pn  50  b-fAnpAt)  *OiA|Amtiit)  O  Thiibne  a 
tn-bÁjifi  An  cfiomnf  o,  Aguf  ctif  Apsn-A  cottiaiji." 
(t  Cia  A^umne  aj;  a  b-put  An  p]unne,  a  thic 
Hi  T>huibne,"  aja  £ionn,  "rrnfe  nó  OfgAn?^ 
'Híoji  cAitbppe  c'AiúnetriAiú  fiiAtri,  Aphmn/* 
a|v  ThAfirntnt),  "Ajjtif  AUÁimfe  Agtif  5|tÁmne 
Ann  fo,  a  teAbAi*ó  An  c-SeAjVbÁm  LoctAn- 
ntng."  Ann  pn  t)o  fiuj;  >OiAf\intii>o  aja 
5hf\Ámne,  ^S^f  ctl5  CT^  P05A  ^1  °f  coniAif\ 
phmn  Agtif  nA  pémne.  "  1f  meAfA  ttom 
-peAcc  5-cACA  nA  511  Áiúfémne  Agtif  pjt 
éifionn  •o'fAipiéif  o^c  An  oit>ce  fuigAif 
^Ámne  -piou  ó  UheAiiijiAij,  Aguf    guji    cu 
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jréin  b&  fe&ft  cóiirieti'oc&  t>&tft  &n  oi*óce  pn 
fém,  inÁ  a  b-ftnt  &rm  \o  •o'f&ijméif  opc; 
^giif  t)o  beuppyifi  t>o  ce&rm  &ji  fon  n&  b-póg 
pn,"  &f\  fiorm. 

23.1^|\pn|ioéi|\i5l,pionn  ^gtif  n&ceicfiecetro 
mti^  X)o  bí  -Mge  &fv  útnttioiri  ^jtif  &fi  tu&n&f- 
•o&t,  pÁ  cotri&ifi  >Otii&{iintit)&  x>o  m&yfo&X) ;  ^giif 
fto  ctnfi  ponn  &  L&tri&  -6,  tÁiri&ib  &  céite  cim- 
ciott  &n  c&©fiú&irm  pn,  &5Uf  t)'f:ti -6,5^1^  *oóib 
-6,  b-péirm  &  g-ce&rm  &jjuf  -6,  g-cónrieti'ou^ 
be&c&t>  g&n  Th&funui'o  *oo  téijjion  uÁfif^ 
&tn&c.  flo  ge&Vt  t)óib  rn&itte,  git)  bé  mnne 
'o,plii^nn-Mb  éi|Aionn  t>o  fi&cp&t)  fu&f  &5Uf 
•00  beu^a/ó  ce&rm  T)1ii&jtími,o&  Hi  *Ohtiibne 
ctnge,  50  •o-uiobfi&'ó  &  &ifirn  &j;tif  &  éi*oe&t) 
t>o,  Agiif  loti&'o  &  &c&fi  ^guf  &  fe&n-&ú&j\  a 
b-P&nntnge&cc  f&0|\  *oo.  T)o  ffie&sMfi 
*£&]&  ftéibe  Cu&,  A^iif  if  é  jio  fi&it),  gti-p  &b 
é  AÚ&ifi  *Otii&fUttii'o&  tlí  T)htnbne,  "Oonn  O 
,Oormchu>ó&,  fio  m&]\b  &  &ím]\  fém,  A^uf 
•oá  trnéin  pn  t)o  fi&cp.'ó  t)Á  13105^1  ^|\  *Oht&fi- 
mtnx),  Agtif  ]\o  gUi&if  ftoitrie  fu&f.  T)o  piVU 
pgexvó  ufi&  'o'Aongiif  &n  bfio§&  &n  c-éijjion 
in&  fi&ib  'Onvprntn'o,  ^S^f  C15  ^  fufic&cti 
5&n  pof  5-Mi  &i]rm§&>ó  *oon  ^héinn  ;  Agtif 
rn&p  -p^imj  5-H1^  ftéibe  Cu&  pj&f  &  m-bÁ]i|\ 
&n  c&ofic&irm  045  *Oi^|\mtiix>  btnUe  T>Á  coif 
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Ann,  Ajjuf  |ao  ÓAiúfíof  a  rneAfg  nA  pémne  é, 
lonntif  gii]i  bAinioT)A|i  AtriAif  phmn  An  ceAnn 
ve9  ói|\  *oo  cuifi  Aongtif  *oeAbb  T)liiAjArnti'OA 
Aifi.  TTéif  a  triAfibcA  uÁmij;  a  cpuc  -pern 
aiji,  ^5^f  t10  &1™15  fionn  Aguf  piAnnA 
éijuonn  é,  50  n-'oubfiA'OAH  giifv  Ab  é  S^T1^  *°° 
ctnu  ^nn. 

24.  Ann  fin  a  T)tibAi|ic  ^Ajib  ftéibe  Cfioc 
50  jiAcpAt)  t>o  tnojjAt  a  aúaja  f em  aji  itiac  Hi 
T)htnbne,  Agtif  fo  gttiAif  fUAf  A^tif  C115 
Aonguf  btntte  *oÁ  coif  Ann  gtifi  caiu  pof  a 
meAf5  ^  Féirme  é,  ^B^f  'oe&tb  UhiA'pmti'OA 
aiji,  gtiji  bAimcoAji  rnumuifi  phmn  An  ceAnn 
•oe.  Agtif  a  *otibAifiu  £ionn  nAc  é  T)iA|\mtii*o 
fio  bÁ  Ann   acc  S^T^  ^S^f  ^'pA-pjunj  An 

UjieAf    UAIfl     C1A    f  ACfA'Ó    ftlAf.       A    *OUbA1|1C 

S^t1^  ftéibe  Su^T^  5°  t^cpvó  fém  Ann, 
Agiif  gti|A  Ab  é  Donn  O  T>onnchiiT>A  fio  rriA|\b 

A  AÚAip,  AJUfOA  thicm  50  flACfAt)  T)Á  'ÓÍOgAÍ 

Afi  tiiAc  tlí  "Ohtubne,  Agtif  ]\o  jttiAif  fioitiie  a 
m-bÁ|\|i  An  cAOficAmn.  Uug  'OtAfirnuiT)  btntte 
'OÁ  coif  Ann  j;tif\  c«i|\  fíof  é,  Aguf  -po  cuiji 
Aonjtif  t)eAtb  T>hiAjAtnu>oA  aiji,  lonntif  jiiji 
iriAjVbA'OAfi  An  phiAnn  é.  <dcc  ceAnA,  *oo 
inAjAbAt)  nAoi  njgAiftb  ^  pémne  ajv  An  mot) 
pn  a  m-bjieiginocx)  |ie  rnmnciji  phmn. 

25.  lomúúfA  phmn,  caja  éif  nAom  ng^pb 
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n&  £éwne  t>o  cuiuirn,  m^  &  bí  5&]Vb  f^1^e 
Cu&,  ^gtif  5&jVb  ftéibe  Cjtoc,  ^guf  5&pb 
ftéibe  5u&ij\e,  ^B^f  5-H^  ftéibe  TTItnce, 
^5ur  5*t^  Shtéibe  trióifi,  ^gtíf  5&|Vb  ftéibe 
Lu5&,  ^5^f  S^T1^  ^^  £ji&oic,  ^5ttf  5^1^ 
ftéibe  1Tlif,  ^gwf  J^^h  >Ohj\orn&  rhói|\,  t)0  bi 
tÁn  t)o  fíojfi&inn  ^gtif  t)o  *óf\oic-trie&nni&in 
^guf  t>o  •óobjión. 

26.  Ace  ceMi&,  &  t)tib&ijAC  Aoriguf  50 
tn-beuftp.'ó  *pé  fém,  gfiÁmne,  jtif.  "'beift," 
&|t  *Oi&fitntiiT),  "  ^5^f  tnÁ  bitnf e  &m  be&c&ix) 
tnm  éji&únón&  te&nf&t)  fib ;  &j;tif  mi,  rh^-p- 
b-M'ó  £ionn  mé,  51*6  bé  cl&nn  *oo  bnvó  -6,5 
5fi£mne,  01 1  Ájjuf  te&ftng  50  m&ié  im),  ^guf 
5^mne  t)o  cuja  cum  -6,  h-&ú&ji  péw  50  Ue&tri- 
^15."  Ko  ciom&m  Aonguf  ce&*o  ^jtif  céiU 
iobj\&t>  &5  *Oi^|\inuix>,  ^gtif  t)o  bu&it  &  bfi&c 
t)ft&oi,óe&cc&  cimciott  J^l^ifine  &"5UT  1í1^ 
éimciobt  few,  &£Uf  t^rnúije/vo&fi  &  rnumijir 
&n  bjAtnc  5-6SÍI  pof  5^11  Aijuug^'o  *oori  phémn, 
&5Uf  ní  h-&ic|tijxe&fi  fgeuUnje&cc  oj\jic& 
50  jioc'o&in  &n  bjiog^  6y  bómn  *oóib. 

27.  Ann  pn  x)o  t&b&iji  >Oi&fitrmi>o  O 
T)uibne,  ^gtif  if  6  fio  jiÁit)  :  Éítl&cpyo  pof 
^t)  ce&nn,  &  phmn,  ^gtif  -0,  5-ce^nn  n& 
pémne;  &5Uf  'oo  •óén  éifite&c  ^jtif  &úcurrnyó 
ope  péw  &^uy  &p  vo  triuincip,  óf  -oe&jtb  tiom 
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•o-mti,  &cc  mo  bÁf  *oo  é&b&ifiu  &  n-Áic  éigin ; 
^S^f  F°f  6  n&ctiom  'out  ón  j;-cotic&fe&ifiu  fo 
&m  ce&rm,  *oo  bfuj  ri&c  b-ptnt  c&ji&  mÁ.  com- 
pÁn&c  &5&m  &  5-qtíocÁib  nnci&ri&  &ti  *oo- 
rh&in  iriói|\,  noc  p&cp&irm  &fi  &  &n&cAit  iriÁ 
&p  &  coiroifice&t),  tn&ji  511^  imrnc  X)o  ciig^f  & 
n-Á^  ^5«f  &  n-e<<ypb&  t)ot>  éoigefe.  Oija  ní 
jt&ib  c&é  iriÁ  cotrit&rm,  t)ti-<yó  inÁ  t)oc^ 
oj\uf  &  fietn  linn,  n&c  fi&cf&irm  u&ja  *oo  ce&rm 
f&  Agtif  caja  ce&rm  ti&  péinne  &nn,  &5Uf  fóf 
50  n-t)eininn  coriifi&c  jaotíhvo  ^gtif  M)  •ói&ij; ; 
^gtif  if  bfii&c-ó^  *o&trif&,  &  phinn,  50  tvoigeo- 
t^*of^  tné   féin    50   tn&ic   fut   geub-M^fe  -6. 

'  28.  u1f  poji  *oo  *Ohi^|imtiiT>  f út>,"  &ja  Of 5&|i, 
"  ^guf  c&to&iji  &ri&c&it&iri&iéiiTi  ioo."  "tlí  úiu- 
b&jt,"  &fi  fionn,  "  50  bjuiinri  &n  b|i&c&  ;  ^giif 
rrí  b-ptngi'ó  fu&inine&f  inÁ  cotrmtnt>e  coi'óce, 
nó  50  'o-cugMt)  tríog&l  *o&trip.  Árm  5&Ó  tn&f- 
t&t>  "oa  'o-ctig  T)&tri.,?  "1f  mó|\  ah  t)tiic  ^jtif 
&n  coiri&f\c&  eti*o&  mncfe  pn  t)o  fiÁ'ó,"  &fi 
Of5^|i;  "  Agti-p  t)o  beijutrife  bfii&ú&f\  poji- 
t&oic,"  &fi  f é,  "mtm&  >o-ctiiui>o  n&  poj\rn&- 
meince  &nu&f  ofiin,  nó  &n  u&t&tri  t/ofg&it 
fÁtn  copMb,  n&c  téigfe/vo  •otnc  féin  inÁ 
'o'^hi&nn&ib    éijuorm    ^tntiM^'ó    mÁ    foifi- 
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co|ip  ^gtif  &  &n&m  &fi  coimi|Ace^*ó  mo  joile 
&5tif  ino  JMfge,  50  tn-beupp,t)  flÁn  bom 
é  •o'AHTTóeonn  b-fe&fi  n-éifnorm.  Aguf,  & 
Ohi&fimtii'D)  c&fi  &nu&f  &f  &n  m-bite,  ó  n&c 
Áit  f\e  ponn  &n&c&it  'oo  ú&b&i]ic  *ouiu,  ^guf 
5&bMirife  &ji  mo  cofip  Ajiif  &f\  rn'&n&rn  cti, 
&ji  trie&b&t  t>o  'óetm&rii  ofic  &niu." 

29.  Ann  pn 'o'éiinj'Oi&jirntnT)  m&  fe&f&rii 
&\\  úifigéig  t)o  get^Mb  &n  bite,  ^jtif  •o'éijAij 
t)o  b&oiútéirn  etracfitnm  eun&rh&it  'o'újVL&n- 
n&ib  &  cp&oife&c,  gtifi  §&b  teiéiot)  a  x>á 
faonn  t)on  ^e&fi&nn  £eujiti&icne  lonntif  50 
n-T>e&cM>ó  irnci&n  i&\\  phionn  ^guf  c&ja 
phi&nnMb  éijAionn  &rn&c;  m&]\  if  téip  &nnf 
&n  txsoi'ó  fo  pof  g&c  irnjie&fÁn  ^gtif  5^5 
bjn&ú&ji  r>Á  fi&ib  e&uofifi&  ó  ée&cc  gti-p  &n 
m-bite  'óóib  nó  jjtifi  f5&fi&*o&f\  fém  ^guf 
>Oi&jirntn,o  -pe  n-&  céile,  triAfi  te&n&f : 

1-p  cutri&n  tiom  &n  irnifiu 

t)o  bÁ,  ^5  ft&iú  n&  b-£i&nn  ; 
^5  Ponn  Agiif  &5Á  tii&c, 
Ag  btm  1jvpe  fi&p. 

*Oo  ftn'óe&f  péiri  cutn  ctÁift, 

te  gu&l&inn  phmn  "Uí  fah&oifgne, 
och  !  irtmn  t>ob  -mu. 
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T)o  téijge&t)  eM)junrm  &rm  pcciVl, 
1t)1|A  Cf\1&Ú  &5Uf  t&oc  ; 
•oo  bxvo&jt  n&  pp  &5  irmjiu, 
&Y  nioyi  b'í  fúx)  &n  imi|\c  b&oc. 

Léigiof  TDi&íitntnt)  'oéi'oge&t 

cógb&f  Oifíri  6  50  u&p&i'ó, 
^V  téigio-p  jre&fi  in&  Áiu. 

pionn.    T)o  ^&it>  £iorm  50  'oéige&ti&c, 

11  &uÁ  rie&c  615111  f&n  g-cp&rm  ; 
&5U-p  buf  h-í  &n  cof5&ifi  ^rib^ 
•oo  bi&f  &5&irm  in&  Ge^rm." 

rn&c  Chpn  -Mtmiéit  úifi ; 
"  ^  F15>  ci&  •oo  n&  fe&fi&ib 
rie&c  in&  b--puil  t)o  'óúit?" 

£iorm.    "11£  cthjvpe  mé  &\\  rne&jVb^t, 
-6,  pj\,  51*6  tnMC  X)0  txsth  ; 
gufi  &b  í  &n  cof5-M|\  &rib& 
*oo  bi&f  ^g^inn  fá.  clÁfi." 

&Y  nÁ  bícró  f&t&  gnÁc  &t)  §ni3if ; 
•oAm-bA/o  be-6,5  o|AcT)iAv|imtii,o> 
bux)  cóijA  ,6,  téigion  -oúirm." 

5 
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P&oLmi.  Ann  fin  t&bf &f  £&oU,n, 

^guf  é  ^5  bf  ofoug&t)  n&  JJ&ifge ; 

"ní  téigpmít)  T)i&jimtiiT> 

te  ne&c  t>á  b-ftnt  n&  be&c&it>." 

TIÁf  f  &ib  tn-MÚ  &5&TVf&,  -6,  Ofg&if , 
&  fif  bf  ofotnjúe  gisc-óv  c&ú&  ; 
&  *oeif  50  tn-beuf  f  Á  t&oc  te&c, 
•oVinroeom  u&irn  -pém  'fórn  &c&if ." 

Of5&f.  "U&f  &nu&f,  &  T)hi&frntii,o, 
5&b&im  f  óf  cu  *oo  tÁnri ; 
50  rn-beuf  f  &*o  cufós  ft&n 
'o'&itri'óeoin  ó  £hi&nn&ib  éifionn." 

gott.      "If  móf  &  Wbf&if,  &  OfS^lV 

T)0      fÁlt)     5°^     CtHffe^TTl-Mt     n& 

ín-béimionn  ; 
"  &  f  xvó  50  m-beuji  f  Á  t&oc  te&c 
t)'<MtTit)eoin    &    uionót    b-fe&f    n- 
éifionn." 

Ofg&f.  "  tlí  cti  bfofotnge&f  oftn,  &  5tioitt, 
n&  ct&nn&  me&f  &  tnóif  jníorii  ; 
ct&nn&  *oóit)ín  &f  *Ohi&f  mint), 
ct&nn&  c&g&f  i&  cf  etmt&oic." 

Jott      "TNÁf  m&f  fin  &  t)eifif  é, 

&  t-6.oic  n&  g-cotrit&nn  *oe&c&ip  ; 

'oe&f  bc&f  *oúmn  c'úf Untie 

f&n  ^-cóirhfi^e  pn  *oo  jt&c&ip ." 
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Coiji|iiott.  Ann  fm  &  Wbfi&f  Coi|ijiioll 
vo  juc  rhó|\  te  h-Oj-g^fi ; 
"mi  coiTTiinge  pn  t>o  §t&c&if, 
c&iúpfi  •out  X)Á  cofn^tTl.,, 

Ofjj&ji.       Annpn  jao  t&b&ifi  Of  jj&fi, 

^jtif  *oob   é   fin    &n    j^e&^fi&t) 

bojVb ; 
a  ge^tW^r^  b&ji  g-cnÁtri^, 
1*01|\  tri&c  ^gtif  ^u^ifi." 

téirne&f  rn&c  tlí  *Olitnbne 
&nu&f  Af  bÁjAft  &n  bite; 
&    cojip   ceMig&itce    t)&     cmc- 

*oob  é  &n  uofifi&nn  lonjj&nc&c. 
CÚ15  ceu*o,  a  pbÁ*o|Aui5, 

51X)  tíontri^  t)Á|A  tn&iúib  ; 

'oo  coif5  m^ctlí  T)htiibne 

fuL  IAÁ11115  Ofg^yp. 
tlo  ú&fifi&mg  Ofg^f  &  cfi&oife&c, 

nó  m&\\  £u&im  tice  &'f  ^ifjje, 
^Y  ^  ^5  f5^oite^t)  n&  g&ifge. 
Con&n.       Ann  pn  t&bji&f  ConÁn, 

&Y  é  &  5-conin^it)e  m&  £-óX&  ; 
"téigit)  *oo  ct&nr.&ib  bh&oifgne 
cnif  &  céite  x>o  ^e^\\\\^x>.'9 
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ponn.    tlo  t&b&ifi  ponn  50  'oéitje&n&c, 

"cui|nt)  cofg  A]i  h&]\  n-&f\rn&ib; 
nÁ  bíot)    ct&nn&    1T)ói]ine  m  b&fi 

n-tn&ig, 
50  t)-céit)cí  50  1^-AttTltl1rl.,, 

TD'uncig  u&mne  fie  céite 

>Oi^jpnqtii>o  t)éit)5e^t  O  tDtnbne; 
&5Uf  O^g&fi  n&  rnóifigníoni 
*°'f^15  firm  5°  cjióili*óioc. 

30.  A  h-<Mcte  &n   conifi&ic  fin,  •oo  fiAmi^ 

5&n  poijvóe&jtjj&'ó  &|a  ne&c  &c&,  Ajtif  ni 
h-&iújrifcexyp  fjeuttnge&cc  o\\]\i&  no  50 
fi An gxvoxvp  gtif  &n  rn-bjAUgh  óy  bómn,  &j;tif 
b&  tucjÁifAe&c  tÁmtrie&nrnn&c  &  bÁ  5t^irme 
&5Uf  Aongiif  jAomp^.  Ann  pn  *oo  mnif 
*Oi^imui'o  &  fgeiit^  'óóib  ó  cthf  50  'oei^e&'ó, 
Agtif  ní  mó|\  nÁfi  útnc  St1^111116  ^  'o-cÁithneu- 
t&ib  bu&ntri&iVbú&  bÁif  te  h-u&tri&n  ^gttf  te 
h-u&ubÁf  &n  fgéit  pn. 

31.  lotnúúps    phmn,    i&p    n-irnúe&ct;   true 

c&oife&c  &5Uf  t)eic  g-ceut)  t&oc  m&  5-cop- 
5&1J1  cjió,  &5Uf  |ao  cmfi  5-6,0  &on  t)o  bí  mtei  51^ 
50  b-Áic  &  teijpfce,  ^guf  fio  coc-mí  pe&jic 
pó-of&ippng,   ^guf  fto    cuif\    5&Ó    &on  x>o  bí 
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m&fift  ^nn.     b&  cttijrp e&c  -peijijjúe  A-mtrieutAc 
]\o  bÁ  fionn  &  h-&icle  n&  h-u&ifie  pn,  &5tif 
•oo  irnonntng  Agtif  t>o  triói*oi§  n^on-tnon^n^t) 
rnóji&n  cotrmtn'óce  50  n-TngeoWó  &fi  TDhi&ji- 
rntnt>   5&Ó   a   n-'oeAfifin^   &iji.      Ann   pn    & 
*otib<Mf\u  fie  n-&  tucu  pe,<yóm&  &  ton^  »00  cufi 
a  b-peipoe,  Agtif  ton  bit)  Agtif  ^15^  *oo   cuji 
mnue.     T)o  fiijnexvo&fi  -MriL&it)  pn,  ^gtif  &ji 
m-beic  ott&tri  t>on  Ltnng  fio  gtu&if  fém  ^gtif 
mítet&oc  t)Á  irminuifi  rn&jA  &on  jiif  t>'ionnpyi- 
§it>  n&  ttnnge.     *Oo  cógb&t)^  &  h-Minctn- 
|Ait)e  ps  cetmoifi,  ^jtif  fio  ctujieAt)^  lomfiÁtri 
ujAetin   cmne&pi&c  &f\  &n  ttimg,  lonniif  gup 
ctnjie&'o&n  &fi  psit)  n&oi  *o-conn  f  &n  b-pMjijige 
n-^ojirn-upioc&ij  &rh&c  í  ;   Agtif  ]\o  téijjicro&ji 
&n  §Aoú  AngtouMn  &n  c-feotéjioinn,  50  n&c 
n-&icjup:e&|i    &    n-imúe&cc&   gti|\    5&b&t)&f\ 
cti&n  &5tif  c&t^yo-pofic  &t>cu&i}xe&]AuAtb&n, 
T)o  ce^n^t^'OAii  &n  tong  t)o  cu&iU/mib  cong- 
b&l&  &n  cu&m,  ^jtif  *oo   cu&i'ó  pionn   Agiif 
cúijpofi  x)Á  tritiinui|A  50  t)ún  jiíj  Atb&n,  ^gtif 
|ao  bu&it  ponn  bxvp-cfi&nn   psn  *oo}it!f   gti|\ 
p^-pjAtnj  &n  t)óijifeoij\   ci&  fio  bÁ  &nn,  Agtif 
*oo  h-mnfe&X)  gu|\  &b  é  pionn   rn&c  Cfoutn-Mtt 
-po  bÁ  &nn.      "  Léigúe&fA  &pce&c  é,"  &fi   &n 
|A1§.     Ko  teigeAt)  ponn  ^fue^c  &if\  pn,  ^gtif 
ceit)  f  ém  ^gti^  &  riiuma-p  *oo  tÁú^i^    &n  jnjj. 
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1lo  fe&f  a*ó  fÁitce  irnoc&if  f  oitn  "phionn   -6,5 

M  fij,  ^guf  t)o   cui|\  £ionn  m&  ftnt)e  m& 

ion&*o  fern.     1&f  pn  f  0  •oÁite&'ó  tne&*ó&  f  éitrie 

foc-MÚírie,  &5UJ  t>eoc&  5&f  5&   s&b&lc^  'óóito, 

^jtif  t)o  ctnf  &n  |ng  fiof  &f  &n  5-0111*0  oVle  t>o 

nitnncif  phinn,  ^gtif  x^fe&f    fÁilue  fompA 

f&n  x>i3n.     Ann  fin  fo  mnif  pionn  &  éoifg 

^5«f  &  étíf\tif  'oon  1115  ó  cúif  50  t>eif  ea/o, 

^S^f  S^f  ^  t>*i^|t|t^i,6  coiti&iple  ^gtif  con- 

5&nu&  cÁmi5  f  é  fém  t)on  cof  fin  &  n-&5&i'ó 

True  tlí  T)htiibne.     "  Agtif  if  rn&ic  'oo  •obge^'ó 

'ótnufe  ftu&j;  *oo   c&b&ifc  t)&iTif&,  ói|A  if  é 

T)i*f  muro  O  TDtnbne  'oo  ni&fb  c'acaih  fcguf 

•oo  tn&f  *oeAfbfÁicfe&c,    ^gtff   rnófÁn   •oot) 

m&iúib  &f  cetmn&."     "1f  fíof   fin,"  &f  &n 

f  15,  M  ^sgtif  'oo  béff &  tno  'ói^f  rh^c  fém  ^jtif 

mite  'oo  fUi&j  amciott  g&c  pf  •oíob  •onic.'' 

b&  túcjÁife&c  ponn  'oon  c-f ocj\ wve  fin  rug 

f  15  Atb&n  'oo,    ^gtif  céite&bf  &f  £ionn  ^gtif 

&  tritnncif  'oon   fig  ^gtif  oÁ  ce&gl&c,   ^giif 

fÁgb-Mt)  iomcoimif  ce&X)  be&c/vó  ^gtif  flÁmce 

&co,    &5tif    fo   cuife^t)^f   ^n    ceuon^  teo. 

5tituAife^f  ponn  &j;tif  &  cuit)e&cc&,  ^jiif  ní 

ti-MCfifce^f  fgeuttnge^cc  off c-cs  50  f Áng^- 

•o&f  gtif   &n  rn-bfug  óf  bómn,  ^gtif  cÁmig 

fém     ^gtif    a    irminof    &   *o-cíf.      1&f    pn 

ctnf  e&f  ponn  ce&cuxs  50  ce&5  Aonjjvif &  &n 
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tyK>5&  'o'fU&sft&'ó  c&c&  &\\  'Ohi&fttmii'o  O 
*Ohtnbne. 

32.  "Cfieut)  -6,  *óetmpM3f&  tnrne  pj*o,  & 
Of5&if\?"  &fi  T)i&firnui'o.  "  *Oo  •óetmp.m 
&fi&on  c&c^og&itce^eotf  5^01  tee  T)o  c&b&iftc 
•ocnb,  &5Uf  g&n  e&ct&c  be^c^'ó'ootéigiori  &f 
"oíob  5-MI  tri&f\b&T>,"  &fi  Of5^|i. 

33.  Afi  tr)Mt)in  &f\  n-&  tiiÁfA&c  \\o  éi jai 5 
*Oi^pmtiix)  ^jjuf  Of5^|i,  ^gtif  •oo  g^b^t)^  & 
5-c&otricofip&  m&  5-cuL&if)úib  ^m  5&if$e 
^gtif  coirijAMc,  ^guf  t)o  gtti&ife&'o&ii  &n  'óÁ 
cjiéintrríte&t)  pn  *oo  tÁc&ifi  &n  cotrit&inn  pn, 
Agtif  if  rn&ifij;  be-6,5  mÁ  tnój\Án  buvóne  ^5  & 
'o-cÁimg  &n  t)i<<yp  'oe-csj-t-ó.oc  pn  fÁ  fe^S' 
Ann  pn  fio  ce&ng&it  'Oi&fimui'o  ^Jtif  Ofg&p 
ceo|iMin&  -6,  fgi&t  m&  céite  50  n&c  n-*oeiteo- 
ÓAit)íf  |ie  céite  f&n  5-c^c.  1&fi  pn  •o'fu^- 
5fi&t)&n  c&i  &ja  phionn,  &5UJA  &nn  pn  -0, 
X)ub|\^t)^]i  cl&nn&  |\ij  Atb&n  50  fi&cp&'o&oif 
pém  Agiif  &mtiincif\  *oo  cotrif\&cfiiti  &<pT>-cúrp. 
UÁn5^*o^|i  &  'o-cífi  -6,  g-cetmoifi,  ^gtif  *oo 
glti&ife&'o&fi  &  5-comne  ^gtif  &  5-coTÍTóÁit 
&  céite,  Agtif  ]\o  j&b  T)i&|irrmi'o  O   *Ouibne 

fe&b&c  pÁ  trim-eunMb,  nó  míot  móp  £Á  rhm- 
i&f5&ib,  nó  tn&c  cíjie  cj\é  móifACfi  611*0  c&ofi&c? 
giijA^b  é  pn  f5&oilexvó  ^juf  -pg^nnjA^-ó  ^guf 
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fgMpe^t)  rug  &n  *oi&f  •oe&g-t&oc  fin  &j\  n& 
h-&tt™ujic&ib,  50  n&c  n-t)e^c^t)  fe-cyp  irmfce 
fgéit  inÁ  rn&oi,óue  rnóijijrríoíri  &f  "oiob  g&n 
cuicitn  pe  T)i&|wntn,o  &5Uf  fie  h-Ofg&fi  -put 
cxyimg  &n  oix>ce,  ^guf  »00  bÁio-cVfi  pern  50 
fle&tri-cvm  fUvmcjieticckc  g&n  ftnt/mg&t)  inÁ 
foijA'óe&fAg&'ó  o]ific&.  Ot)  corm&ipc  porm  n& 
mói|\eticu^  pn,  x/ptt  ^péirs  ^gtif  &  tiitiittcij» 
beut  n&  Y^W^e  &rn&c,  ^gtif  ní  h-&i£j\ifce&i" 
fgeuttnje&cu  o]i|\ú^5o  |iocc^in  50  Uífi  c&ifin- 
gi|\e  m^|A  -ós  f\&ib  btnrne  phirm.  T)o  cu&i'ó 
ponn  x>&  láx&if\  iA]ipn,  ^gtif  b&  túcg&ifie&c 
fioirne  í.  tlo  irmif  piorm  psc  &  éoi-pg  &guf  <& 
cu|\uif  *oon  C&1U/15  ó  tmy  50  »oei|ie^t),  ^guy 
&*ob&fi  &  imyie&fÁin  fie'Oi&jumiro  O  ^Ohtnbne^ 
^S^f  guji&b  t>'i&|ija&it>  coiri&ifite  tnjtfiefi  cái- 
mg  fé  fém  T)on  coj\  pn,  ^jtif  riÁf\  b-peix)!^ 
te  ne&|\c  ftu-MJ  in&  focp&i'oe  bu&v  t>o 
bfieic    M|i     mtin-óv     rn-beufipyo    •ofi&ovóe&cc 

Le&c,  "  ^Jti^  imeojia/o  t)|A&oi,óe&cc  &ifi."  b& 
túcjÁipe&c  ponn  x>e  pn,  ^tif  f&n&f  a 
b-poc&iji  ri&  CAitlige  &n  oix>ce  pn,  &5Uf 
cinne-ó.'o^  irnce&cc  &fi  n-&  tiiÁ|i&c. 

34.  flí  h-&ic]iifce&ji  &  n-imue&cc&,  tomop- 
|ao,  nó  50  pÁnga/o&fi  b|\t>5  n^  bóitine;  &5Uf 
x)o    cui|A    &n    c&itle-csó   bpiocc  T)ji&oi'óe&cc& 
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citnciott  phirm  &j;tif  n&  péinne,  50  ti&c  jiMb 
r°f  ^5  fe&fi&ib  éijuonn  &  m-beiú  &rm.  T)ob 
é  &ri  t£  fioitiie  pn  -oo  fg&fi  Opg&fi  te  Th&ji- 
mtnt>,  ^jtif  cÁ|Vl&  T)o  T)hi&f\mtnt)  beic  ^5 
feitj  ^5^f  &5  p&t>&c  &n  tÁ  ceutm&.  fLo 
yoittpge&t)  pn  *oon  c-Mtbg,  Agup  jao  ciiifi 
potu&tri-Mn  ,op&oi>óe&cc&  píice  .1.  •otntteog 
bAitiue,  ^gup  pott  m&  tÁfi,  -6,  g-copritiite&c'o 
bpón  tritntwn,  gujt  éijuj  T*e  gtu&ife&cu  n& 
5&oice  gt&n-pu&iiie  50  n-'oe&c&it)  óp  cionn 
T)1ii&prnu'o&,  Agtif  §&b&p  &5Á  -Mtnpug/vó 
c]iéf  &n  b-pott  t>obe&p&ibni  me,  50  n-*oeÁfifi- 
n&  x)ío5bÁit  \\o  trióji  *oon  ctifi<<yó  &  rne&pg  & 
&fiw  ^Jtif  &  éiT)it),  50  n&c  p&ib  "out  &p  &ige 
fie  méit>  &n  MipSpt&mn  pm  ;  ^gup  b&  be&g 

5&C    otc    T)Á  X)-CxN1Tl15  pi-MTI    &1J\    •o'peUC&W   &n 

tntc  pm.  1p  é  |ao  pmti&ine&t)  m&  irie&nrn&in 
•oo,  mutiA  'o-ci^e^t)  pip  &n  c&itte&c  t/mti&p 
qiép  &n  b-pott  po  b£  &p  mi  T)tntteoi5,  50 
T)-ciobp/yó  p  &  b&p  &p  &n  tÁú&ip  pm  ;  ^gtif 
po  ttnt>  Th&jAmtiiT)  &p  &  t>ptiirn  ^gup  &n  g& 
•oe&pj  m&  tÁirh  &ij;e,  &5up  po  c&ic  upc&p 
Áctip&c  uipirieipmg  x>on  5^,  gup  &m&f  cpép 
&n  b-pott  &n  c&itte&c  gu|\  ctnc  ra&pb  &p  &n 
Láx&ip.  Tlo  trícce&nntnj  Th&prntn'o  &p  &n 
t&u&ip  pn  i,  ^gup  beipe&p  &  ce^nn  pip 
x>'ionnp&i5it>  A0115UP&  &n  bpoj;&. 
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35«  tlo  éi|ii5  T)i&jitnuit>  50  moc  ^  n-& 
róÁji&c,  &5Uf  j\o  éijnj;  Aonguf,  ^511^  fio  cu&ix) 
rn&p  &  fi&ib  ponn,  a^tif  'o'p&pAtnj;  t>e 
^n  n-tnongn &x>  pú  te  T>i&firnuit).  A  *oub&if\r 
Ponn  50  n-'oiongn^'ó  51*0  bé  nóf  &  n-t)ion5- 
n&x>  'Oi&jinitn'oí.  Ann  pn  jio  cu&it>  Aonguj 
rn&ji  a  fi&ib  fug  éijnonn  'o'i^^Mt)  pee  *oo 
'Ohi&iimtn'o,  Aguf  a  t)ub&ijic  Coprn&c  50 
•o-ciobjAAst)  pn  *oo.     Ho  cu&it>   Aonjtif  &fiif 

•o'p&pitnj;  *oo  T)hi&fitnuiT)  &n  n-tnonjn&'ó  fé 
pc  fie  Cofitn&c  &5Uf  fie  fionn.  A  t)tib&ific 
*Oi&fimtnt)  50  n-'oionjjn&'ó  t)Áb-pii5eAt>fén4 
coriiú&  qo'i&pjtf&lD  of\fié&.  "Cfieut)  1-md  na 
corner?"  &f\  Aongup  "An  cfiiuc&  cent)/ 
&]\  *OiA|\mui,o,  ufio  bÁ  ^5  m'&c&ift  .1.  r]\mc& 
ceut)  tlí  T)htnbne,  g&n  fe&tg  mÁ  p^t)^c  »00 
•óeun&rii  'o'phtonn  &nn,  ^gtif  5&n  cíof  mA 
cÁm  *oo  1115  éijnonn;  ^gtif  cfiitic&  cent) 
bemne  T)&trit!if  .1.  T)ubc&nn  &  L&igmb  m&]\ 
éomi&  'ó&ni  péin  ó  phionn,  01-p  if  i^t)  n& 
cjnuc&it)e  cent)  if  peÁ|\ji  /s  n-éifimn  :  Agtif 
C|\mcA  ceut)  Ceife  Choj\]i<Mnn  ó  píj  Cijnonn 
rn&fi  pojié  |\e  ti-^mjin,  &5Uf  ip/vo  n&  cottica 
te  n-&  n-t)etmp.mn  pc  fnu."  "  An  rn-bi&'ópÁ 
pce&c  teif  n&  cotric&ib  pn  t)Á  b-pngceÁ 
i^t)  ?"    &r\   Aonjjup     "13o  bu*ó  tipMt)e  tiom 
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pi  t)0  •óetm&ni  i&t>  fúo  D'yAg^it,"  &fi  Th&ji- 
rntnt).  Ho  gtti-Mf  Aongtif  teif  n&  f^eut&ib 
pn  tn&fi  -6.  fi&ib  jug  6ijiiorm  &j;uf  fionn,  &j;tif 
j?u&ifi  ye  x)&  cottier  pn  u&c&  50  ti-tnte,  ^guf 
do  ffi-Mce<<yo&ji  t)0  &n  méit)  *oo  fiigne  &n  £mt> 
•oo  bí  fé  fÁ  ceitc  ^|i  fe&t>  fé  bluyoMi  'oeu^, 
^giif  rug  Cojirn&c  &  m§ion  oite  rn&fi  trm&oi 
^S^f  ™-H*  b&mcéite  'o'phionn  t>o  cionn  téi- 
gion  t)o  T)hi&jtrntii,o,  ^gtif  t>o  fii5nio*o&|i 
poccÁm  e&uojij\&  &mt&i'ó  pn ;  ^tif  if  é 
ion&t>m&ji  -pint)  *Oi^mui*o  ^gtif  SfiÁitirie,  * 
UÁc  gti^Áinne  *  T>-qiiuc&  cetm  Cheife 
Chojifuvmn  -6,  b-pvo  ó  phionn  &5Uf  ó  Ctioju 
rri&c.  Ann  pn  t>o  fitig  JnÁwtie  ce&éft&fiiri&c 
^jiif  &on  mgion  t)o  TDhiAfirntnT)  .1.  *Oonn- 
cti&*ó,  e-och-Mt),  Connie,  Seitbfe&j\c&c,  ^Uf 
T)juiime ;  ^jtif  UI15  cjvmc&  cent)  t)emne 
*o&irmif  .1.  'Oubc&jw  &  L-Mjnib,  t>on  ingm, 
^B^f  V°  ™]y  bjwg&it),  bi&x>u&c,  Agtif  b&n- 
ógt&c  &g  ^ogn-MTi  tn  &nn.  tlo  bÁt)^  ^5 
cotri&tn&poccÁn&  &i&  f&vts  fie  céite,  Ajuf 
&  •oeifie&t)  t)^oine  n&c  fi&ib  &  g-coiri&irnpfi 
]iif  jre&fi  b&  trió  ófv  ^gtif  &i|tj;eM),  bu&^  ^guf 
bóc&mue,  cfió  Agtif  cpe&c&,  m&  Th-kjitntnT). 

36.  Ann  pn  vo  L&b&if\  5j\Ámne  ^e  ^1^- 
mtux)  &on  t>o  t&ecib,  ^gtif  if  é  ]\o  |\Á1*Ó,  50 
rn-b&x>    nÁi|A   t)óib    méix)    &   mtnncifie  ^guf 
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Cfithme  &  o-ne&Tjt&ig,  Aguf  g&n  coiriÁifiioiri 
&]\  &  5-CMÚeMii,  Agtif  5^n  &n  tn&f  t>o 
b'feÁffi  a  n-éi]Ainn  t)o  beic  in&  t>-ceAj5  .1. 
Cojaiiiac  rn&c  Aijiu  Agtif  fionn  rn&c  ClitiiTi&itt. 
"  Cpeim  f  Á  n-&bfi&nn  ctif  &  pn,  &  5^f  ^inne," 
&f  T)i&finui>o,  "Agtif  1/yo  pn  m&  n&nrmib 
Ag&rrif  &  ?"  M  but)  íTi-6.ié  tiorrif  &,"  &\\  5T^irme* 
rt  fte&t)  X)0  t&b-Mfic  *oóib  &fi  cofi  50  rn-b-6/ó 
h-&nnf&i,oe  teo  útif&  é."  "1f  ce&t)  tiom 
f&  fin,"  &f  >Oi&fiintii'o.  "  tD&ife&t),"  &\\ 
gfiÁmne,  4<  cuifife  pof  &£Uf  ce^cc-ó.  & 
5-ce&nn  c'mgme  t>Á  f  Át>  téi  fte&t>  oite  *oo 
comop^t)  &\\  triot)  50  tn-beti|ApMn&oif  ^15 
éif  ionn  &j;tif  £ionn  m&c  Ctiuiri&itt  t)Á  ce&j;, 
^gtif  ní  fe&f  n^c  Min  t)o  geub&t)  &  'oiong- 
iriÁit  t>'fe&f-céite."  tlo  cmne&T)  mi  coni- 
-Mjite  pn  teo,  ^jtif  *oo  bi  An  t>Á  fteit>  cornóft- 
c&if  fin  &5  5fiÁmne  ^B^f  ^S^  b-mgm  t>£ 
n-TDe&pig&X)  a  g-ce^nn  bti/vón&  ;  &5tif  & 
g-ce&nn  n&  f  &e  ^jtif  n&  ti-^imfi|\e  pn  f  o 
cuipe&'ó  pof  ^guf  ce&cc&  &fi  fij  éijnonn 
A^iif  &f\  flu  on  n  iti&c  01111111.6,111,  ^5 uf  &f 
fe&cc  5-c4su^ib  n&  JnÁicféinne,  ^gtif  &f 
iiiMcib  n&  h-6ijiionn  &]\  cetmn^,  ^guf  fo 
bá/o&fi  btixvó&m  ón  tó  50  céite  -6,5  c&ice&iii 
n&  ftei*óe  pn. 

37.  &x)  uf-6s  acu,  ^n  01*000  "óéigeAnAC  t>on 
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ftt/i&'óMn,  fio  t>Á  ^Oi^iAtntnt)  &  "RÁc  Jtiji&irme 
m&  ccoLk;  Agti^  *oo  cu&t&  Th^tntnt)  gué 
5-Mó&ifi  c|\é  n-&  cot)t&  f  &n  ofóce,  &5Uf  fio 
tncrój;  pn  T)i^mtii'o  &f  -6,  cot>t&,  511^  fiu^ 
5t^Áinne  &ifi  Aguf  5U|\  ctnji  &  *oÁ  tÁitri  m& 
ámciott,  &$uf  |ao  p&pjitnj;  *óe  cfieut)  t)o  con- 
n&ific.  "  ^uc  5&t)&i]i  X)o  ctiAt&f,"  &f\  T)i&fi- 
mtnt),  ^A^tif  if  lor.^n^s  tiom  &ctof  f&n  oiT>ce." 
"  StÁn  cóitrieti>oc&  ofiu,"  ^|\  5t^irme>  <<^5t,f 
if  im>  Uu<6x&  T)é  T>&riArm  •oo  gní  pti  Ofiuf& 
c&fi  ce&rm  Aonjups  &n  bjAog^,  ^jtif  U115  &jt 
ti-iomtwó  &júf."  5it)e&T>  níofi  ctnc  cot>t& 
fu&in  &]\  IDliixvprntiit)  &n  ufiÁú  pn,  ^511^  t)o 
cu&t&  511c  -mi  5&t)&if\  xs|\í|".  IDogfiioftnj  pn 
'Oi&frnitn'o,  &5tif  'oob  ÁiL  teif  'out  f?Á  ce&rm 
&ri  g^vó&ifi.  *Oo  juig  5t^irme  ^1!1  S^fi  cu1P 
in&  Untie  xmti  t)&]A&  ti-u-Mji  é,  ^gti-p  &  *otib&ific 
n&fi  ctnbe  x>o  'out  -pA  511c  5&t)&i]i  f&ti  oit>ce. 
T)o  ttng  Th&fimtnt)  &fi  &  iornt>-MT>,  ^gtif  fio 
ctnu  &  úoificitn  -ptixsin  ^juf  fÁriicot>&tu&  &ip, 

u&ip  é.  UÁirns  &n  LÁ  50  ti-&tÁriufoiU/pe  &n 
c&n  pn,  ^gtif  &  t)tib<M|AC,  l'  fi&cp&t)  pÁ  gtic 
mi  5^t)M|\  ó  cÁ  ^n  lÁ  Arm."  "ín&ife&t>," 
&f\  5t^irme,  "beifi  &ntY)óf\&VU;&c  .1.  ctoit>e&rii 
1TI1iMiMiÁin,  fttoc,  ^gtif  &n  5^  "oe&fig."    "tlí 
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&ttr&c  a^tif  &n  z;&  btnt>e  &m  tAirii  tiotn, 
^S^f  m^c  ^11  ctntt  &fi  fl&bf\&  &m  tAiTTi  oite." 
38.  Ann  fin  f\o  jjtu&if  Th&firntiiT>  ó  tl&c 
5Vítv^iritle  ^™^c,  A^iif  ní  T>eÁfi|in&t>  oijiife&iri 
in^  cotritmit)e  f\if  50  nÁmig  50  rnult&c  t)emne 
5uVb&m,  ^gtif  t)o  fu-M|\  ponn  -poitrie  &nn  j;&n 
&on  •otnne  m&  psfiji&t>  mÁ  n&  cuit)e&cc&. 
tlí  t)e^iifin&  *OiA|Amtnt)  be&nn&c&T>  &f\bic  *óo, 
&cc  jio  p^^mj  tie  &n  é  yvo  bÁ  -6,5  •oetm&tri 
n&  -peitge  pn.  A  T)ub&if\c  ponn  nÁfv  b'é, 
&ct)  bui*óe&ncftu&5  t/éijAij;  &rn&c  r&\\  éif 
me&t>Mn  oit>ce,  cí  ^S^T  cá^Ia  tojij;  tntnce 
&Ltc&  &ji  g^yo&fi  T)Áfi  n5&t)fi&ibne,  ^jtif  é 
f5&oitxe  fte  n-Á|\  5-coif,  50  n&ji  fmmf&t)  & 
5&bÁit  ó  fom  ité.  1f  é  cofic  bemne  S1^- 
b&m,  lotnopjio,  cÁ]Vl&  -poitri  &n  ng&'ó&ji,  ^giif 
if  x)íotri^oin  uoifg  n&  ^émne  *oÁ  te&n&iii&in  ; 
ói|i  if  mime  jicntrie  -po  yio  cu&i*ó  fé  u&ú&,  ^jtif 
fio  rn&jVb&t)  c-kog^t)  05I&C  'oon  phémn  j\if  &f\ 
tri&iT)in  &niu.  AuÁ  fé  &  n-&5&it>  n&  bemne 
^noif  cug&mn  ^gtif  &n  phi&nn  &fi  ceice&*ó 
|Aoime,  &5tif  pÁgbMn&oipie  &n  cut&c  fo  *óo." 
A  *oub&ific  Th&fitntn'o  n&c  fi&cp.'ó  fé  ón 
cut&ig  fie  h-e^t^  fioitrie.  "tlí  cóifi  T)Uicfe 
pn  t)o  •óetm&tTi,  &  T)tii&|imtii,o,"  /sji  £ionn, 
u  óiji  &u&oi  f?Á  j;e&j\Mb  5M1  fe&tg  mtnce  t)o 
^)elln-^TT^.,,     "  Ctieu*o  ^n  fÁc  fÁfi   cuijiea/o  n& 
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jje&pfc  pn   otitn?0  &jv  'Oi&jttmiro.     "1rmeo* 
pfct>r&  pn  t)tiic,"  -ó.|A  £iorm. 

39.  "LÁn-^nn  t)Á  *o-cÁ|aí^  •d-mti  beié  & 
ti-Atnitiiti  te^é^nriióiji  L&ige&rm,  Agtif  fe&cc 
5-C&C&  n&  5nÁiéféinne  &m  cimcioLt,  CÁ11115 
bji^n  be&j;  O  bua/ócÁin  ^fce&c,  &5tif 
•o'p&pitiij;  *óíorrips  riÁfi  ctntrmi  tiom  guji  *ootn 
je&pMto  5-6,11  beiú  *oeic  ri-oi'óce&'ó&  a  n-tn&ig 
&  céite  x\  n-Abriuiri  5&11  beic  oit)cein&ti-eti5- 
rnuif ;  Agtif  rií  cájiIm)&ji  n&  ge&ps  pn  Ayi 
Aon  t)tnne  *oon  phémn  &cc  ojitn  -pern  &m 
&on&ji.  *Oo  cu&t>t)&|t  &n  £hi&nn  &p;e&c  t>on 
^íog-ti^tt^  &n  entice  pn,  &5tif  nioji  f\&n  &on 
*otnne  -MTi  foc&ifife  &cc  c'ax&iji  ^gtif  be&^Án 
•o'éigpb  Ajjtif  t)'oU,<Mrm&ib  n&  pémne,  &5Uf 
xs|v  5-comue  ^gtif  Á|a  ng-ó.'ó^ifi.  tlo  p&pAtn- 
ge&f  péin  t)Á  ji&ito  &rn  £oc&ifi  &n  jaác  cpn  cÁ 
ft&cjr&tn&oif  &fi  &oix)e&cu  n&  íi-01'óce  pn.  A 
t)tib^i|Au  c'&ú&ijvpe  .1.  T)onn  O  *Oonnchtit>&, 
50  *o-ciobfi-<yó  &oi,óe&cc  n&  h-oit)ce  pn  T>&rii. 
'Dá,  rn-bxvó  cunrnn  te&ups,  &  ptimn/  &fi 
T>onn,  '  &n  u&ifi  *oo  bÁ*ó&p*&  &f\  frog&it  ^gtjf 
Aji  pDjApi&gfi&'ó  ti&ic  fém  Aguf  ón  b-pémn, 
cÁ|it&  C^ócntnc  in§ion  Chtijifi-Mj  t/ipe  ti&im 
cofifi&c,  ^jtif  fitij  p  gem  itiín  &Uiinn  irucoon 
c|Aom-coi|\pce^f  pn,  ^gtif  fio  gl&c  Aonjtif  &n 
bpoj^  &f  tti&c  pn  *o&  oite&iii&in   umíti.     130 
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puj;  C|iócntiir  mAc  oite  mA  thait;  pn  *oo  tloc 
ttiac  T)híocAin,  Agtif  fio  i^ip  Hoc  opmp  a  mi 
mAc  pn  100  ^Iaca*©,  ^5^f  mo  mAc  fém  ajj 
Aonjjup  Ajjtif  50  •o-ciob^A'ó  ppómn  nAonbAifv 
^aca  neoin  -6,5  ceAJ  Aongupk.  A  t)tibAj\cp  a 
nACAjA  ctnbe  bom  mAc  An  mogAiTD^ojtACA'o, 
^ZUY  T10  ctujie^i*  impi*óe  aji  Aongup  An  mAc 
pn  *oo  ^Iacax*  aji  •ÓAtuAcup  tlo  jjIac 
<<\onj;up  mAc  An  moJAit),  Agup  ní  ptnt  cfiÁú  ó 
fom  ité  nAc  g-ctn-ppeAt)  ppómn  nAonbAiji  50 
ceA§  AonxjupA  pÁm  comAijipe.  Ace  ceAnA, 
ní  peACAp  te  btiAt)Ain  e,  Agup  'oo  geubAtn- 
aoi*o  a  b-pntmit)  ^nn  po  AomeAcc  nA 
h-oit)ce  Anocu  Ann.'" 

40.  "  tlo  gUiAipeAf  pern,"  x>o  pÁit>  £ionn, 
"  ^S^f  'Oonn  &  h-Aicle  pm  50  ceAj  AongupA 
An  bpo§A,  Ajtip  po  bÁt>Aippe  Apcij  An  oi*óce 
pn,  a  >0'h1Apmtn'o,,,  Ap  ponn,  "  Agup  po  bÁ 
cion  móp  Ag  Aonjup  ope.  tlo  bÁ  mAc  An 
peAccAipe  a  g-cotriUiA'OAji  teAU  An  oit)cepin, 
Agtif  ní  mó  An  cion  po  bÁ  A5  Aonjup  opcpA 
mÁ  An  cion  po  bÁ  A5  mtnnap  Aonjup a  Ap 
iriAC  An  peAccAipe,  50  pAib  popmAt)  mop  Ap 
c'ACAip  pÁ  n-A  cionn  pn.  t1io|\  b-pA*0A  mA 
•óiaij  pn  gup  éipi§  bptnjeAn  i*oi|i  'óÁ  com 
•oom  conAibpe  cnnciott  bit)  bpipcepo  cAiceA*ó 
cuca,   Agup   po   úeiciot)Ap  mnÁ  Agup   rnion- 
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oAome  jiomp&,  gtiji  éijiT;io>ó&|i  các  t>á  5-ctifi 
ó  céite.  *Oo  cum*ó  m&c  &n  fte&ccMjA.e  it>if\ 
ÓÁ  §tthn  cVú&jifA  -6,5  ceice-MD  foim  n& 
conMb,  Ajjuf  C115  fé  fÁfg^-ó  foiji  at  fei*óm- 
Imtuji  t>£  *óÁ  jttnn  &jt  &n  teMib,  lonntif  jjujt 
m&fVb  *oo  tÁCMfi  é,  Ágiif  »00  ceitg  fÁ  co^Mb 
n&  5-con  é.  1&ji  pn  CÁ11115  &n  jie&ccMfie, 
Ajtif  t>o  piMfi  -6,  m&c  m&fVb,  gtifi  téig  eigeMTi 
£mo&  pofcjiu&j;  &f.  UÁ11115  *oom  L&cMjt  few 
mw  fw,  ^giif  if  é  fo  \\&\x>;  «Hi  ftnt  fMi 
ce^5  fo  miocc  tDiiwe  if  me^  t>o  f5&fi  jtif 
mi  m-bftnjw  fo  wÁ  mé  féw,  óifi  ní  f\Mb 
t>o  clown  &j;mti  &cc  &on  m&c  mtimíi,  Agtif  t>o 
m^|\b^*ó  é;  ^gtif  aonntif  *oo  jeub^t)  éifiic 
tiMCfe,  &  phwn  ?"  A  *oubAfiuf &  fiif  -6.  m&c 
•o'feucMr),  &5tif  t)Á  b-ftnge&X)  jumi  fi&cMl 
w£  lonjjMi  con  M|\  50  'o-aobfiMrm  few  éifiic 
•oo  mw.  tlo  feuc&'ó  &n  teMib,  &j;tif  nío^ 
ffiic  jiiMi  p^cMt  wá  lon^Mn  con  mja.  Ann 
fm  f  o  cuifi  ^n  f  e&ccMf  e  mife  fÁ  £e&fMb 
&ú&  ^guf  Mtitriittue  t)]iom^  *ofi&oi>oe&cc& 
mtm&  t)-cii5Mnn  fiof  *oo  a&  m&fb  a  m&c 
"O'i&ff  &f  féw  ficciott  Agtif  uif ge  *oo  c&bMjic 
ÉugMTi,  ^gtif  x/ionnLvp  mo  tÁrh^,  ^guf  fo 
ctn^e&f  m'ójvoós  fÁm  •óém  fife,  gtiji  foitt- 
pi§eMó  fíf  fífteot&c  x>&m  .1.  c'MCMjvpe  *oo 
íh&fxbMó  mic  ^n  f  e&ccMpe  i*oift    a  "óá  5Íúm# 
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1lo  cAipjeAf  ifém  éipic  iiAitn  Ann  mi  tiAip  *oo 
yoittpjeAt)  pn  t)Atri,  Agup  t)o  Tntitc  An  peAc- 
CAipe  pn  ;  gupAb  eigeAn  t)Atn  a  mnpn  'oo 
gupAb  é  c'ACAippe  po  iriApb  a  riiAC.  A  T)tib- 
Aipc  AnpeAccAipe  nAc  pAib  fAn  ceAj;  twine 
T)ApAb  upo,  éipic  x)o  CAbAipc  mÁ  c'ACAippe  ; 
óip  50  pAib  triAC  Aige  féin  Apaj;,  Agtif  nAc 
ngeobAt)  éipic  Ap  bit  acc  cups  *oo  CAbAipc 
it)ip  a  •óÁ  coif  Agup  a  t)Á  gtúm  t)o,  Agup  50 
iriAicpeA'ó  pé  a  triAC  t>Á  téigpeA'ó  pé  cupA 
*4,Án  UAit>.  pheApgup  Aonjupcpép  An  úptA- 
\>\\&v  pm  leip  An  peAccAipe,  Agup  po  bpeAc- 
111115  c'ACAip  An  ceAnn  *oo  bAin  *oe  nó  gup 
itnpeAppA  'OÁ  'opium  6.  Ann  pw  cÁmig  An 
neAccAipe  Apip  Agtif  flAC  *ooitbce  'opAOi'óe- 

6ACCA  Alge,   AJUf  po  btlAlt  A  1TIAC  'OOn  C-pttMC 

pin  gon-'oeÁppnA  roue  ttiaoL  gÍAp  gAn  ctiiAp 
gAn  eApbAtt'oe,  Agiif  a  *oubAipc  ;  'Ctupnnpe 
pÁ  jeAfAib  cu  gupAb  lonAnn  pAe  pAogAit 
•otncpe  Agttp  'oo  >D'hiAprntii>o  O  *Olitnbne,  Agtip 
jjup  LeAC  a  ctncpeAp  pÁ  'oeipeAT).'  Ann  -pin 
•o'eipij  An  cope  mA  feAf Arh  Agup  btiAiteAp 
beul  An  *ooptnp  AtriAc.  ^dn  UAip  *oo  cuaÍa 
Aonjup  nA  geAfA  pn  *oÁ  5-cup  opcpA,  po 
ctnp  cu  pÁ  geAfAib  $An  peAÍg  rntnce  t)o 
•óetinAiri  50  bpÁc,  Agup  ip  é  An  cope  po  cope 
bemne  £t1^bAin,  A^np  ní   cóip  *ouic  AHAtriAin 
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&J1  Ml  CUtM  §  f  0  pip"  "  Hi  jiMb  pof  n& 
n5e^f  f1*1  ^S^mf*  Soi^SST0/'  &jtT)i&jtmtii,o, 
u  ^S^f  ^í  fúigp'ó  trie  mi  uttt&c  -po  &fi  &  e&^Ls 
nó  50  'o-cigi'ó  f é  'ootn  tormf  M§it>,  Aguf  f  Ágf & 
bjiMi  &5M11  Aw  t>-j?ocM]i  true  &n  ctnU,."  "  tli 
psgpvo/'  /S|\  1?iotiri,  "  ói|i  if  mime  fio  cumt> 
mi  cope  fo  X)1  poitrie  fo."  tlo  jjUiMf  porm 
{\01trie  &  h-Mcte  pn  ^giif  f&gb&f  'Oi^mtut) 
in&  U&C&  &5Uf  iri&  Aon^p  &fi  trmtt&c  ti& 
tutcM  "X)o  beifntn  mo  bpiMC&iV'  &fi  T31&JI- 
muvo,  "  5ti|i  »oom  nnypba/of &  x>o  fngnif  -mi 
c-fe&t^  -po,  &  'phinn  ;  ^jtif  rn&f  Mm  &CÁ  & 
n-t)Mi  t)Mri  bxvp  x^AgMt,  ní  put  fei*óm  &gMn 
&  fe&criMí>  tDon  co|\  p>." 

41.  UMIH5  mi  cofic  -pÁn  myi  pn  &  n-^gMt) 
x)&  beirme  Miiof ,  &j;tif  mi  "phiMiti  nn-6,  *óim5. 
Ho  f5&oiL  IDi^mtnt)  tn&c  &n  ctntt  t>Á  1i-éitt 
111&  coirme,  -a^tif  rií  T>eÁfifm&  pn  uMfibe  to, 
01-p  niof  £míi  p  j\if  &n  cope,  &5tif  jio  imcij 
fioiriie.  A  *oubMf\u  'Onyprntn'o,  "1f  tn&ipg 
n&c  ti-'oeitieMm  coiriMf\te  'oe^g-trinÁ,  ói|i  & 
•oubMfic  St1^11^^0  T110™  ^tnoc-'óÁi'Lri^mM'one 
-cvtim  &n  H1ój\&Ux&c  ^gtif  &n  5^  *oe&^5  »00 
c&bMjAU  jtiorn."  1&|\  pin  fio  cuija  T)i^mtii'o 
&  bi5-itietijA  'OMÚ-ge&L  t)oirm-ion5Mi-6sC  & 
piMctnt)  pot)&  &n  5-6,01  bin^e,  Aguf  CU51105& 
mi  upcMfi  "oon  nunc,  supbtiMt  &  g-ce&jvu-ixyp 
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&  fi-Mgce  t&ijgtlf  a  1i-eu*o&in  í ;  t;i>óe&'ó  níop 
jeÁjiji  &on  fitnbe  intiue,  ^guf  ní  t)eÁfinn& 
^uititij^'ó  inÁ  f  oifróe&ftj&t)  tnfAfie.  b&  trnpoe 
me^riTn^  *Ohi&ntnu*o&  pn,  Agiif  -6,  h-/Mcte  pn 
]\o  c&fip&ing  ^ti  be&5-&Ux&c  &f  &  qiu&VtL 
c-Mfge^gtifoo  bu&itLÁnbtn'lte  t>e  &  n-t)fitiirn 
&n  utnjtc  50  míte&t)t;&  irie&fic&t,rn&,  50  nÁp 
£eÁf\]i  Aon  fitnbe  &nn,  ^gtif  t>o  fngne'óÁ  ctn*o 
tDon  ctoit>e&tTi.  Ann  pn  ctig  &n  cc-fic  pc 
neiTTie&gl&c  &ji  'Ohi&fitntn'o  gtiyi  b&m  An  fót) 
jio  bÁ  fÁ  n-&  copsib,  Agtif  cÁ]Vl&  rnutt&c  & 
citin  {?&oi,  &j;tif  &ji  n-éijii 51*6  *óo  uÁ]íl&  co-p  &f\ 
5&c  c&ob  t)on  cojic  *oe,  ^gtif  &  &5&it>  p&ji  &ja 
t)eifie<<yó  &n  ctn|ic.  tlo  gluxyi-p  &n  copc  te 
|?Án^t)  &n  cntnc  fíof,  ^gtif  níofi  fetm  t)i&ji- 
tntnt)  *oo  ctifi  *oi  f\if  &n  fi&e  pn.  tlo  jttiMf 
-poimpe  a  ti-Mcte  pn,  nó  50  jiÁmiz;  C&f  fiu&it) 
true  bh&t>&ijm,  ^gtif  m^  fAÁmigAn  fjiuú 
fitnvó  uuxj  c|ai  téiirie&nn&ltictr)&]i&  tr&jip&n  e&f 
^nonn  Aguf  &n&tt,  &cu  níojt  ^eut)  T>i&f\tmiiT) 
•oo  cu|A  *oÁ  t)|\om  fiif  &n  ji&e  pn  ;  ^gtip  UÁ11115 
a  b-ptiumj  n&  con&ijie  ceut>n&  50  jA&mig  50 
h-i,]\x)  n&bemne  jpu^  /vpíf.  Agtif  &fi  *o-ce&cc 
50  mutt&c  &n  cntnc  t)i  '00  ctnji  'Oi&jwntn'o  t)Á 
•o|\om,  ^gtif  &]\  t>ctncirn  cum  ÍÁ1|\  *oo  cug  &n 
cojic  pc  f &nnc&c  fÁj\tÁit>ijt  &ij»,  jtip  téig  & 
&b&c  Agti-p  a  ion&c&fi   fie  n-&  cof&ib.     Acc 
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Ace  ce&riA,  &fi  b-p^bÁit  n&  utiles  *ói  cuj; 
Th&jirntii'o  tific&ft  Áúuf&c  t>o  cut  -mi  ctoitntri 
jio  éÁjit^  iti&  tÁim  -Mge,  511^  teig  a  h-irmcirm 

n&  h-Arrifi&rm  &ifim  n&  h-Áice  &c&  &|\  riitilt&c 
ri&  beinne  ó  foin  ité. 

42.  tlíop  ci<mi  &  ti-&iéte  pn  50  'o-cÁimj; 
ponn  Agtif  £i&rm&  Ci|Aionri  *oo  Láé-mji,  ^gtif 
|io  bÁ*o&j\  AijigeAnti^  bÁif  &5Uf  bti^inetig^ 
-6,5  ce^cc  ^  'Otn&fimtHT)  &n  c&ti  pn.  "1f 
mMÚtiom  cu  pMcpr.  f&ri  jaiocc  pn,  &>Ohi&fu 
muro/'  &fi  piorm  ;  "  ^gtif  if  cjui&j;  tiom  5MI 
mnÁ  éijiiorm  t)o*o  ^euc&m  &noif :  óija  ctig&if 
tn&ife  iriAiú  &fi  tíiíorii&i'pe,  &£tif  fioj&  *oeitbe 
A|\  *ó|aoi c-'óeitb."  "tTI&ife&t),  &uÁ  &fi  5-cti- 
rnuf  *otnqfe  mife  'oo  teige&f,  &  phinti,"  &ji 
Th&firntn'o,  <<,oÁ  rn-b&*ó  Áit  fiiou  -péin  é." 
"Cionntif  »ootei5ifpinri  úu  ?"  /ypPiorm.  "  50 
tn-Mc,"  &fi  Th&jAtntMT)  ;  "  ói|A  mi  tr&n  gt^cMf 
&n  c-feoio  ti&f&L  j?ífe  jtoja  bhóirm,  51*0  bé 
rie&c  X)Á  x>-aobf\Á  ■oeoc  t>ot>  b&f  &ib  'oo  bnvó 
f é  05  ft&n  ón  uite  5&t&j\  x>&  éif."  <5t1íofi 
ctnttif^e  u&im  &n  t>eoc  pn  x>o  é&b&ific  'otnc," 
&fi  Ponn.  "Hí  pofi  fin,"  &ji  Th&fitnuio,  "ip 
rn&ic  x>o  étntte^f  u&ic  í ;  óift  &n  umi  cu&- 
t>&iffe  50  ce^g  T)heific  nuc  'Otionn&pc&i'ó, 
-^511^  m&ice   ^guf    tnófua&ifte    éijtiorm    ajd 
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foé&ljij  "06  c&ice&rh  ytei*óe  ^juj  fetifca., 
CÁ11115  C&i|Vbfie  t/ipe&c&i^  tn&c  Cho|ttn&ic  ttnc 
4ijiu,   ^Jtif  pjA  bhfie&giritiige,  ^guf  tTlhit>e, 

ne-<ypn&c&  n&  Ue&trif\&c  cimciott  n&  bftthgne 
ojtcpk,  &5Uf  uti5&t>&fi  ufú  cfiom-5Áj\é&  óf 
Á|A*o  -6vt>  cirnciott,  &j;tif  f\o  ctnfieM)&fi  ceme 
^gtif  ce&rm&'Uv  mnue.  tlo  éifiigiffe  &t> 
fe&f-ósiri  i&j\  pn,  Ajuf  jiob  Áitfiiou  *out  &tn&c; 

&CC  &  t)tlb&ftUf&  fVIOC    J?Ml&1Tl&1t1   ^fCIJ    -6,5  ót 

&rn&c  t)Á  'óíog-ó.t  ofifié&.  Ann  pn  t>o  cu&t>&f 
Atn&c  ^gtif  "oo  bÁc&fn&cemnue,  ^gtif  cug&f 
c|\í  ^e&fig-jui-ósú&ifi  cimciott  n&  bjujij;ne,  gufi 

ti-TDe&c&f  Afue&c  g^n  ftnl/m§&t>  5-M1  ^oifi- 
'De&fig&'ó  ofirn  *oA  n-'oéif .  Agtif  if  ttnnne&c, 
tucjÁifie&c,  Lvmtrie&nrrm&c,  ^o  b&  ctif& 
fioni&m  &n  oit)ce  pn,  &  phinn,"  &ji  'Oi&fitntHT) ; 
"  ^S^f  *oÁ  rn-b-6/ó  í  &n  oi^cepn  t/iAfifif-Mnnfe 
•oeoc  o|ac  X)o  beti|\pÁ  >ó&tri  í,  ^5^f  níoji  cóji& 
•ótnu  &n  u-6.i|\  pn  mÁ  &noi|\"  "  Tlí  píofi  fm," 
&ja  ^ionn,  "if  otc  *oo  Étnttif  UMrn  t>eoc  *oo 
c&b&ific  t)tnu  m£  &on  mx>  rn&iú  »00  'óetin-óvtri 
•ótnc ;  ói|\  &n  oi^ce  ]\o  cu&'ó-Mf  tiom  50 
Ue&trifiuig,  t)o  fiug&if  SpÁmne  fiioc  u-míti 
&   b-p&x>nuife  b-pe-6/p    n-éifiionn,  ^guf  jjuji 
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cu  péin    b&   fe&ji    cóinieti'oc^  X)&m    tnjijie  & 
T>-Ue^tTi|t^i5  &n  omce  fin." 

43.  "tlíojt  ciormc&c  inife  |ti-p  pn,  -6,  £1111™," 
&|A  'Oi&jirnui'o ;  "&cc  ^e&ps  'oo  ctiifi  JJjiÁmne 
ojim,  ^gtif  ní  c-MÍtpnnfe  mo  ge&f&  &ft  ó]\  n& 
cjunrme,  Agtif  ní  pofi  *otnufe,  -6,  phirm,  &on 
nit)  t)Á  ri-&bf\<Mfi  ;  ói|\  if  m^ic  |\o  útntte^ff^ 
u-mc  T>eoc  t)o  c&b&ifiu  •o-míi,  t)Á  tn-b&t>  ctnnnn 
nioc  &n  oi*óce  'oo  fugue  TTho'ó&c  tn^c  ChotgÁiti 
fte&'ó  bfitngne  &n  c&opc&irm  pst>  coró&ifife* 
Ho  bÁ  bjAtn^e&n  &p  cíjv  &5Uf  bjttnje&n  ^ 
cuiíin  -Mge,  &5tif  j\o  c&jifi&ittj;  fé  J115  &n 
•ooiTi^m  Agtif  u|ví  lAigce  1nnfe  ctnte  gtif  &n 
m-bfitngiri  ^o  bÁ  &fi  ctnrm  -Mge,  ps  coiri&ijt 
•oo  cirm  'oo  b&m  •oíocps.  fto  bÁ  &n  fte&'ó 
•oÁ  c&b&ific  &rn&c  &f  &n  rn-bfitnjjiri  \\o  h&  &p 
cífi  Aige,  ^jjtif  ctig  fé  cuifie&t)  titnc-pe  ^guf 
•00  fe-6.cc  g-c&c&ib  n&  S^iéféirme  ^ut  -^5 
c&ice&m  fteix>e  50  bfttngin  &n  c&ojté&irm. 
tlo  cu^'ó-Mffe,  cfi&,  ^S^f  btn'óe-Mi  'oo  rii&iéib 
11&  £éirme  m&iVle  fiiou, 'oo  c&iúe&iri  n&|:teiT>e 
pti  50  bfitngin  &n  c&oficxvmn,  Agiif  jio  ctii|\ 
tTho'ó&c  f?Á  n-'oe-óvji^  úifi  1rmfe  ctnte  t>o  cuja 
fthb,  ionnti|\  511^1  te&n&'o&n  b&fi  5-cof^  &5Uf 
b&f\  iÁtri^  *oon  c&Imíi  ;  ^gtif  rn&jA  fii&ifA  fug 
mi  t)oiriAsin  &  pof  cup.  beié  ce&ng&itce  m&f\ 
pn,  'oo  ctn|i  fé  c&oife&c  ceu'o  v&   iritiinci|\ 
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T>,i&fif\M,ó  t)o  cimife.  Ann  pn  t)o  ctnfiiffe 
li-ó|At)Ó5  -pÁt)  t)éi*o  pfe,  ^gnf  fio  ^oittpge^t) 

rr  ^s^r  ptieo^t,r  ^uic.   ir  *  Pn  u^t*  c^n" 

&5f&  fém  &t>  t)i^i5  gobjAtnjin  &n  c&o|\c&mn, 
^gtif  cii^-Mfpe  &icne  ojirn  &$  ce-6.cc  cum  n& 
bjAtnjne  'ó&iri,  ^gtif  'o'foittpgif  t>&rii  ITIiot)&c 
m&c  Chot^Ám  ^gtif  1115  &n  t)otr)&in  ^5«f  cpí 
fiijce  1nnfe  ctnte  '00  beic  &  rn-bfiuigm  &n 
oiteÁm  fo|A  Shion&mn,  &j;tif  n&c  b-pvo&  50 
*o-aoc]:&t>  'otiine  éijm  u&c&  ^5  i&fiji&i*ó  t>o 
cmn^e,  ^gtif  t)Á  bfieic  50  ^15  &n  •ooni&in. 
ITI^|\  cu&t<ypf&  pn  t)o  j&b&f  com-M|\ce^'ó 
h-&nin&  ^gtif  '00  ctnfip  ofirn  50  h-éifnjjit)  t>on 
tó  &f\  n-&  iri&fi&c,  &5Uf  »00  cu&t)&ff&  &ft  &n 
Ác  *oo  bí  te  c&ob  n&  bfitngne  t)Á  cofn&n1.,, 

44.  "tlí  a&n  t)o  bxvó&fp^  &fi  &n  Ác  50  t>- 
cÁin.15  c&oife&c  cent)  t)o  rhtiinui|i  fiij  &n  t>o- 
iriMn  CU5-MT1  Min,  &£Uf  t>o  coróji&c&iri&tt  le 
céibe,  ^iifi  b&me&jps  &n  ce&nn  t)e;  ^gtifoo 
ctnpe&f  Á|v  &  Tiitnncifie,  ^gtif  ctig^f  é  50  bpm 
gm  &n  oite&m  rn&f\  &  |A&ib  1115  &n  •ooniAin  -6,  n- 
•oÁit  óit  Ajtif  &oibne&f &  ^guf  cjaí  fujjce  1nnf e 
cvnte  m&  £oc&ifi.  *Oo  b&me&f  &  5-cmn  t)íob, 
^gtif  |io  cuifie/yp  &  5-coriiji&mn  mo  fgéice  1M>, 
^guf  cug&f  &n  cojm  cloc-ófvó&  cúnvotngce 
50  tÁn  *oo  femtrie^'ó  fcó-ótc^  *oo  bí  &  b- 
ynyon^ife  ^n  |\ij,  &m  tÁitri  ctí„     Ann  pn  t)o 
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jnjtte&f  f&ob&ip.-cte&f  tem  ctoi'óe&m  &m 
citnciott,  a^uf  cÁn-6.5  x>o  cofi&t>  mo  \[&i& 
&5tif  mo  goite  50  biitiigin  &n  c&ofiú&irm, 
Aguf  cuj^f  n&  cinn  jvm  bom.  Uug&f  t)tncf e 
-mi  cojin  m&f\  com&^c&  cof5&fiú&  ^guf  cóm- 
m&oit)ue,  Ajti-p  t>o  ctnmite&f  -pint  n&  t)-C|AÍ 
IAÍ05  P11  ftic  ^ZUV  V^  fe-pémii,  &n  melt)  x>íob 
•oo  bí  ceMig&itue,  lormtif  gtifi  téige&f  tu&T>- 
&it  b&fi  tÁm  ^gtif  céime&rm&  b&jt  5-cof  &fi 
b&fi  5-cumuf ;  ^giif  t)Á  m-b&t)  í  &n  oi'óce  pn 
•o'i&jtjipMíitif e  *oeoc  ofiuf^,  &  'phmn,  t>o  jjeub- 
&irm  í !  1f  iomt>&  éige&ri  fiif  pti  t)o  b£  oficpfc 
^S^f  ^  pín^rinAib  éij\iorm  ón  jj-ceut)  ló 
cÁn^gf^  &  b-FiMintníje&cc  gtif  Mnta,  iri&p 
cuifie&ff  &  mo  cofip  ^giif  m'&ti&m  &  5-conu^- 
b&ij\c  &ji  t)o  fonpcs,  ^gtif  5&11  fe&tt  pojv- 
§|iÁtt&  m&fi  fo  t)o  *óetm&m  ofim.  tTI^  &11 
5-ceu'ori^,  if  iomt)&  t&oc  téit>me&c  ^gtif 
5Mf5i"óe^c  g^tt^c  gnímeticc^c  *oo  ctnc 
te&uf  &,  &j;tif  ní  t>Á  t>ei^e&t>  T>óib  fó|* ;  ^gtif 
if  5eÁ|\|\  50  •o-ciocp-Mt)  ftu&c&|A  éigin  &fi  &n 
b-péirm  X)ot)  coifg,  ri&c  b-p^pMt)  mó|\Án 
fle&cc&  &f\  &  tojig.  Ajjuf  m  cu  fém,  & 
phinn,  if  put)M|A  tiom  ;  &cc  Chpn,  &5Uf 
Ofj&ji,  -6,511^  mo  comp^n&c&'oitfe  u&if\ife&j\ 
ceu'on^.     A^uf    bi&ipfe   few,   &   Oipn,   &t> 
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c&tt&i|ie  t>éif  n&  fémne,  &5tif   if  móp  ino 
tnéfe  t>inc  fó]",  &  fliinn." 

45.  Ann  fin  &mib&ipn  Ofg^ji,  "-k'ptiinn," 
^f  f é,  "  gion  gup  foijf e  mo  g&ot  t>uiuf  e  m& 
t>o  IDhiAf muit>  O  T)1itiibne,  ní  teijjfe&t)  te&c 
g^n  "oeoc  t)o  c&b&ip  c  t>o  >Oln&pmtnt>  ;  Agtif 
•00  beipim  mo  bpi&ú&p  leif,  t>&  m-b&t)  &on 
jbfionnf a  f&n  t)om<6sn  t)o  t>etmf6/ó  a  teiééit> 
fin  *o'fe&tt  &p  *Ohi&pmtn>o  O  'Ohtnbne,  n&c 
p&ép/ó  ^f  &cu  git)  be  Agtunne  but)  cpeife 
tÁrh,  &$tif  c^b-Mf  t)eoc  ctnge  5-Mi  moitt." 

46.  "fli  b-Mumt)  t>&mf&  cob&p  &p  bic  &p 
&n  m-bemn  fo,"  po  pÁit>  fionn.  "flí  fíop 
fin,"  &p  *Oi&p mint),  "  óif  ní  ftnt  &óc  n&o\ 
5-céime&nn&  u&ic  &n  cob&p  if  feÁpp  fiop* 
tnfje  Af  biu." 

47.  1&p  pn  réit)  £ionn  "o'lonnf^igit)  &n 
cob&ip,  Agtif  f  o  éc>5&ib  tÁn  &  t>Á  b&f  teiv 
•oon  tnfge ;  &cc  ní  mó  m£  te&é  fti§e  txr 
pÁnmj;  <&n  u&if  t)o  téig  f é  &n  u-tnfge  cpé  n-<6 
b&f&ib  fíof,  Agtif  fo  mnif  nÁp  fetm  &n 
c-tnfge  t>o  ú&b&ipc  pif .  "  T)o  beipimf  e  mo 
bfi^cAf/'  &p  T)i&pmuit>,  "  gup  t>ot)  t)eoin 
f em  »00  teijif  u&iu  é."  T)o  cu&it>  fionn  &f 
ce&nn  &n  tnf$e  &n  &cu&ip,  ^guf  ní  mó  mÁ 
&n  f&iT>  ceii^n^  uÁmig  &n   c&n  vo  téig  cpé 
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n-&  b&f&ib  é,  &jt  f rnu-Mne&'ó  £0  &f\  JtifiÁwne. 
Ann  fin  fio  c&jAjA&ing  T)i^|Amtii'o  opi^t)  bocc 
etijcoirit^inn  &5Á  psicpn  pn  t)0.  "  TJo 
beijurnfe  mo  bjii&c&fi  &  b-p-<yón&ife  tn'&fAtn/' 
•do  fÁit>  Ofg&ft,  "rntm&  t)-cti5^i|A  &  tu&f  &n 
c-tnfje  fioc,  &  iphmn,  n&c  b-fAgp^t)  &ti 
cut&c  fo  &cc  ctif&  nó  mife."  TD'ptt  £ionn 
&n  qte&f  £e&cc  &\\  &n  cob&f\  t>o  bicm  &t? 
cotrijiAit)  pn  »00  fngne  Ofg&fi  teif,  &j;uf  cuj; 
&n  u-uifge  |Aif  50  >Oi&firnuiT),  ^gtif  &g  ce&cc 
•oo  Iáú-mja  »00  fi 0  fg&ft  ^  c-&n&rn  f\e  column 
*Ohi&j\rnu,o&.  'Ann  pn  fio  cójjbM^ft  &n 
•ofionj;  pn  •o'phiMin&ib  éijnonn  x>o  bi  x>o 
lÁc&ift  c|ai  c|iom-5Á|Ac^  &t>b&tnióji&  ófi  Áfit) 
&5  c&ome&t)  >Ohi^|Amti'o-6v  tlí  *Ohtiibne,  &gtif 
*o'fetic  Ofg&fi  50  poctft&iAfe&fis&c&fi  "phionn, 
^B^f  1f  ^  T*°  t^1*°j  5°  m-b&t)  irió  &n  f^éite 
"Oi&jAtntnt)  t)o  beic  rn&fib  m&  eife&n,  ^gtif 
5Ufi  c&iVLe/yo&p   p&nn&  éifuonn  &  g-ctnng 

48.  A  *oub&i]ic  "pionn,  il  psgb&rn  &n  mt&c 
fo  &j\  e^gt^  50  rn-betifif&T)  Aonguf  &n 
bf\o§&  &5Uf  Uu&c&  T)é  'O&n&nn  ofiptnnn  ; 
^gtif  51  on  50  b-pnt  ctnt)  Agumn  t)o  rii&jib&'ó 
>Ohi^|imti'o^,  ní  rnói'oe  *oo  getibxvó  &n  pfimne 
UMnn."  "  1f  bfu&ú&fi  •o^lrl-p^,,,  &p  Of5^1% 
"  xd^    b-f  e&pr&innf  e     gujA&b     fte     h-&5<ytt> 
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T>fji£funu<D4  t)o  fnjnif  fe&tjjbeinne  JutbMri, 
n^c  n-mong&ncA  í  50  bfiÁú."  Ann  pn  \\o 
glu&if  pionn  Agtif  p&nr.Á  éijiionn  ón  cut&ig 
^rn&c,  ^gtif  cú  T)hi&]Arnti'o&  .1.  ffi&c&n  Chtntl 
&    tÁirii    jrhmn  ;    a^u-p    t)'ptt    Oipn,    Aguf 

bfitnc  &  »o-uimciott  'Ohi^jAmu'OA,  ^gtif  |ao 
gtti^ife^t)^  f\ornp&  &  h-Áicte  pn  &  rwoi&ij; 
iphmn. 

49.  Hi  ti-<MCfiifxe&f\  &  n-iinúe&cc&  50  ji&n- 
5&t>&fi  tlÁé  JtijiÁmne,  ^S^f  I10  ^  5t^irme 
^tnuig  jAomp^  &ji  irmjAÚ&ib  &n  f\Ác&  -6,5  pii-> 
fie&c  fie  fgeut&ib  T)hi&|Arnu,o&,  •o'psg-M'l,  50 
b-jre&CMt)  pionn  &5tif  p&nn&  Cijuonn  ^5 
ce&cc  ctnce.  Ann  pn  &  t>uli><Mf\c  SjAÁmne, 
•oÁ  m-M^^e^'ó  "Oi^mtut)  n&c  /s  tÁnii  phmn  t)0 
t>nyó  Ttl&c  &n  Chtntt  ^5  ce&cut)on  b-MÍefO", 

^s^r  ir  ^^1^1^  |\o  bÁ  5T^irme  ^11  ct^c  rir,> 

c&ofacfiorn  cojv|i&c,  &j$tif  fio  étnu  p  c&f\  trmji- 

CMÍ)  ^n  JAÁC&    -MTI^C,    Agtlf  X)0    jltlg    p    Cf\1&|\ 

TÍI&C  rn&fVb  &fi  &n  t&ú&ifi  pn.  An  u&ifi  t>o 
connate  Oipn  5fiÁmne  ^t1  ^11  ^0^  Tm>  V° 
cui|A  f  e^ionn  Agtif  p&nn&  éifiionn  ón  t,Áú&if\  ; 
^S^f  ^5  f^S^Ail  ^^  tÁiúfie&c  *o,phionn  ^gtif 
•o'phi&nn&ito  éipionn  |ao  cój-mIí)  5t^irme  ^ 
ce&nn  pi&f  ^5^r  po  i&fif\  ^  phionn  TTI&c  &n 
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Chtntt  •o'p^bÁit  ^ice  féin.  A  tnib&if\c  n&c 
•o-ciobjivo,  ^guf  nÁfi  írióp  teif  &n  méit)  pn 
•o'oigpe&ct)  true  Hi  T)1itiibne  t>o  beic  -Mge 
fern.  Af\  n-&  ctof  pn  *oo  Chpn,  |\o  b&m  &n 
cú  &f  tÁHTi  phinn  Aguf  utig  t)o  ^hjA&mne  \} 
/sgtif  |ao  te&n  j?ein  &  triiiinci|A. 

50.  Ann  pn  jao  b&  t)e&]Vb  be  5t^irme  ^Áf 
T)hi&firnu,o&,  Agtif  jio  teig  p  éige&rii  £&T)& 
poj\qm&5  &ifoe,  50  tn-bxyo  ctof  {?&  irnci&n 
&n  b&ite  í ;  &5Uf  cÁmig  &  b&r.nuf\&cu  ^guf 
/s  mtnncifi  oite  *oo  tÁc&ip,  ^gu-p  x>5p&pitii5  61 
cjAeut)  *oo  ctnjt  Minf  n&  h-&nnji&cc&ib  pn  i. 
TTmnif  5t^irme  'óóib  gtifi&b  6  T)i&fitntnt)  x>o 
c&ibte&i>  |\e  coftc  bemne  gutb^m  »00  coipg 
feitge  phmn  nuc  Churii&iU,,  u  Ajuf  if  cfiu&j 
|\em  cjAonoe  féiti,"  ^  5f\£inne,  "g&n  mé  ion- 
coiri|A^c  f\e  £ionn,  &5Uf  t>&  tn-bi/Mnn  n&c 
téigpnn  fb&n  &f  &n  LÁú&ifi  é."  >dfi  n-&  ctof 
■p&n  do  tritnncifi  ghjAAmne  bÁf  T)hixyf\rnti'o&; 
jto  téige/vo&p  rn&n  &n  5-ceu'on^  cfii  ujAorn- 
£Á|Aé&  &i>ótriéiLe  cmcit)e  &po&  rn&fi  &on  \\e 
5|\Ámne,  jjuft  clof&  neut&ib  nnrie,  &5Uf  & 
b-pnúib  n&  pojun&itneince  n&  ufiorn-toipgne 
pn  ;  A^tif  &nn  pn  -6,  "oub-Mfic  JypAmnejuf  n& 
CÚ15  cent)  t)o  ce&jjt&c  jao  b&  &ice,  'out  50 
bemn  gutb&m  Aguf  cofip  T)WjW)ti>o&  t>o 
c&b^ifvs  gúice< 
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jí.  If  í  fin  UMfi  &j;tif  -Mtnpf  *oo  fOit,tfij;e&,6 
'o'Aonjjtif  An  bf  05&  *Oi&f  tntnt)  t)o  beic  tn&fb 
A  m-bemn  5utb&m,  ói|t  m  f  &ib  cóitrietiT)  ^ige 
&if  ^n  oit)ce  f  oitrie  fin  ;  A^tif  *oo  jttiAif  a 
g-com&om  n&  j;&oice  jjt&n-fti&if  e  50  f  Amig 
be&nn  JuVb&m  &  n-émfe&cc  fe  minnuif 
ghf  Ámne  ;  A^tif  rn&f  'oViúmge^'OAf  ue&jt&c 
5hf Ámne  Aongiif,  f  o  cuif e&*o&f  e&f^c&oin 
&  fgi^c  &rn&c  tn&f  cotri&f  c&  fíoccÁn^,  ^Jtif 
toVicmj  Aongtif  i&t)f &n.  Ann  pn,  rn&f  f  Án- 
ga/o&f  &f  &on  tÁc-Mf  ^5  bemn  Sutb&m,  f  ° 
fcójjb&'o&f  fém  ^giif  rntnncif  Aonjtif^  cfí 
tf  orn-gÁf  c&  A'ób&'t-irióf  &  u&cbxyp6X&  óf  cof  p 
>0'h&fmti'o&>  ionnuf  giif  ctof  &neuU,ibneiirie, 
&£Uf  -6,  b-ffiéib  n&  b-pof m&imeinc  n-&ef  c&, 
^gtif  -6.  m-be^nn^b  ftéibe,  Aguf  &n-oiteÁn&ib 
m&f  &,  ^guf  &5-cóij;e<<yó&ib6ifionn&f  ceti*on^. 

52.  Ann  pn  'oo  t&b&if  Aonguf,  ^giif  if  é 
f  0  f  &it)  :  "  ílí  f &b&f  &on  oit)ce  fi&tn  ó  fujj&f 
tlom  úu  50  bfuj  n&  bómne  &  g-ce&nn  *oo 
n&oi  rníof,  n&c  rn-bi&mn  *oo*o  f&if  e  ^Jtif  x>ot) 
fí of coitrietm  &f  c'e^fgcÁifoib  giif  &f  éif ,  & 
t)hi&fmtn*o  tlí  'Otitnbne!  ^guf  if  ufu&j  &n 
fe&tl  t>o  fijne  ponn  of u  c&f  ce&nn  fíoé- 
cÁn&  f  if ."  5°  n-*oub&if  u  &n  t&oit)  f o  fíof : — 
"Cfu&j;,  &  13hi>6,fmtii*o  tlí  *Ohtnbne, 
-6,  'óetm-^toin  ge&t-bÁm  ; 
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t)o  cíoj\b/yó  qu3  t)0  cojipÁin 


« 


:U^u^5  p&c&iL  rmiie  ctn|titin  cthftó, 
fu&f&if  fg&c&'ó  getifi  qiom  c|iic; 
ón  me^ng^c,  tn&l&jiu&c,  rne&bt&c, 


# 


"  1f  ctÁiérntri  fio  cti-Mt)  n&  cne&t)&ib, 

uoficbeirme  JJutb&in  50  tig&t, 

\\o  cUxtng  X)i^|Amtii'o  •oe&tb-sl&ti. 

"  UÁfic^  fi§e  5&n  c-f  &t, 

cógc&fi  t/ib  T)i&fitntn,o  &f rn-gtMi  ; 

gtif  -mi  rn-bfiug  min  m-boi|Ainn  tn-btiMl 

ni  1/irm  ti&c  ctntrme&c  co1rlCflt!&5.,,    Cj\ti&5> 

53.  A  ti-&icte  n&  t^oi*óe  pn  fio  p&pung 
Aongiif  *oo  úe&jb&c  ghj^irme  cj\etm  ^  ^11 
coif5  fÁ  a  >o-cÁri5-6,'OA|\  -óvfi  &n  tÁc&ifi  pn. 
A  *otib|AM)&n  jjufi&b  í  5t^irme  F0  ^111!1  ^ 
ce&rm  ctnfvp  >Ohi&fitrm'o&  nvo,  *oÁ  bfieiú  ctnce 
50  tlÁc  gtifiÁinne.  A  t)tib&if\c  Aonjuf  n&c 
téigfexvó  -pé  féin  co|\p  T)'hi<<y)irnti,o&  leo,  ^gtif 
50  rn-beujAp/o  teif  gtif  &n  irubftuj  ó-p  bóirm 
e:    "Agtif  ó    n&c  b-í?éi'oit\  tiom    &    &icbeo- 
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'ó&'ó  Afiíf,  ctMjipe&T)  &n&rn  &rm  &ji  cop  50 
tn-bi&i*ó  «6,5  t&b-M]AC  tiotn  g^ctÁ."  A  h-&icte 
pn  cui|ie&f  Acmjuf  iomc&fi  j?Án  5-cofip  & 
ri-eibou]iom  ó]ró&,  ^5^f  &  fte&§&  óy  &  cionn 
&riÁi]roe,  ^guf  |ao  jtu&if  -poitrie  50  fi^irnTj 
bpuj  n&  t)óirme. 

54.  1otncúf&  ce&gl&ig  5ti]iÁirme,  'o'pt- 
te&t>&íi  c&fi  &  n-&if  50  tlÁú  JhfiÁirme,  ^ZUV 
jio  irmfe&t)&fi  n&c  téij^e&t)  Aon^uf  copp 
T)hi&firnu'o&  fiiti,  ^gtif  50  -pug  -pern  teif  é  guf 
&n  rn-bfiuj;  óf  t)óirm ;  ^gu-p  -0,  t)ub<Mfic 
5fi&irme  ri&c  ji&ib  rie^-fiu  &ice  fern  -mja.  A 
h-&icte  pri  ctnfi  5l1^1íirie  fe&r^  ^B^f  te&cc& 
&y  ce&rm  &  ctoirme  50  qntic&  ceut>  Chojic^ 
tlí  IDhtnbne,  tn&fi  &  jA&b&t)&jt  *o&  te^ftig/yo 
&5Uf  t)Á  tÁtric^onirió.'ó ;  ^jtif  if  /MriL&it)  fio 
b£  &n  ct&rm  pn  T)hi&|itntit)&  &5Uf  bnvóc&c 
^5  5&c  rn&c  *oíob,  ^tif  rrnc  ójjt&c  ^guf  bftug- 
M*óce&t>  ^5  -pójn^tri  t)óib,  ^gtif  jao  bÁ  upiuc& 
cent)  -6.5  5-6,0  rn&c  *oíob.  T)ormc1i&t>  rn&c 
T)1ii/sjirriti,o&  tlí  TDhtnbtie,  lomofipo,  &n  rn&c 
b&  feinne  tríob,  &5Uf  if  *oo  *oo  géittvoíf  n& 
m&c&  oite  .1.  Coc-Mt),  Connt&,  Seitbfe&fic&c, 
^jtif  OtL&rm  utc-pyo&  rn&c  T)hi-6,|Atntit)^  .1. 
m&c  inline  ]Aij  L&i^e&n  ;  ^guf  níoji  riió  f  e&j\c 
Ajiif  ionnrritiine  ghpÁirme  'o'&on  t)tiirie  t)á, 
clcnrm  féin  inÁ  ^0  Ott^rm.     tlo  gtu&ipot)^ 
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p&ib  n&  tn&c^  pm,  Agtif  innpt)  &  T)-coif5 
&5tif  -6,  •o-cufitif  X)óib  ó  cúif  50  'oei'pexvó  > 
^5ur  ^5  jjtu&ife&cc  *oóib  rn&itte  fie  tíon  & 
•o-ue&jt&ig  -^gtif  &  t)-cioiiótu&,|iop&pitiij5e&- 
•o&ja  a.  n-&of  5|\Áit>  tríofa  c|\eu*o  'oo  'óetmf&roif 
fém  ó  b&T>&fipMi  ^5  *otit  &  5-ce^nn  coj&i'ó 
&5iif  coiirifgleo  fie  ponn  ró&c  Chu™&itt 
&ZUT  Ve  P^nn-Mb  éijitonn.  A  •ou'ÓMfic 
'Oormch&'ó  m&c  *Ohi&fitnu,o&  tlí  *Oíitiibrie  fiiti 
^nMTiMn  a,|\  &  n-Áicit)  jréiri,  ^5«f  t)£  tvoettn- 
fMX)íf  fém  pú  fie  j?iorm  nÁ|\  t>&o§&t  *oóib- 
fe&n  &ox\  rnt>;  &5tif  rntm&  n-'oetinpM'oíp  & 

55.  tlo  gttixsipot)^  n&  m&c&  pn  4gUf  & 
mtnnuifi  fiomp&  &  n-^cg^iinx)  5&c&  ccm&ifie, 
&5tif   ní  ti-<MÉf\ifce&ft   fgetitinje^cu   ofvpú& 

5|\Áinne  pofic&oin  p&itce  fiomp&,  ^"S^V  ct,5 
póg  ^vgtif  pyitucoo  tri&c  ingine  fug  L-MgeMi  : 
/ygvp  f\o  cu&'ó'o&ji  te  céite  &p;e&c  50  tlÁú 
ghjAÁinne,  ^gti-p  fio  ftnge^t)^  &\\  fte&pvifa 
n&  iiíogb^tngne  '00  fiéip  &  ti-u&ifle,  ^jtif  a 
ri-&c&pó&,  &5Uf  &oife  5-6,0  ru&on  x)íofa  ;  ^gtif 
|\o  t)ÁiLe-<yó  rne&x>&  fénrie  pDC&iutrie,  Agtif 
teMinc&  |Aéix)e  fio  rhil-pe  'óóib,  ^gti^  •oeoc^ 
5&|Vb&   g^b^tc^    ^   5-co|in/Mb   c&otri&  cutri- 

7 
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•otngíre,  jjtiji  b&  tíieifje  meit)i]i-5tófi&c  1&T)  &rt 
Ufi&c  pn.  Aguf  &rm  pn  ^o  t&b&i|i  5p^irme 
X)o  guc  Á]AX)iiió|A  fotuf-jt&n,  &5tif  1]"  é  110 
|A^it) :  <(  A  cUnn  ionrnriuiri,  -po  m&jVb&'ó  h&]\ 
t)-^CM|i  be  fionn  iti&c  Chuiri-MÍt  u&fi  ce&rm 
co]\  Ajjuf  coinji&Vl  -6.  fíoúcÁn^  -pi-p,  ^guf 
•oiojtM'ó'pe  50  m-Mc  &if\  é;  Aguf  &g  -pi3*o  b^p 
5-cuvo  x/oijfie&cc  b&f\  r,-&c&]V'  &fi  p,  u  .1.  ^ 
Mjim,  ^jjuf  & éi'oe&'ó,  Ajtif  -6,  iotp,ob&fi,  ^gtif  & 
cte&f&  goite  ^guf  S&ifge  &fi  ceti'on^.  ítoinn- 
|re6,t>f^  fém  exvofimb  nvo,  Ajtif  50  tn-b&*ó 
feun  C&C&  tríbfe  &  b-fÁj&it.  Aguf  bi-Mt> 
^&rn  -pém  n&  ctt&c&,  &J>ti*p  ri&  ctnjm,  ^guf 
iu  h-e&|ACfi&it)e  Áitne  ófAcuirmtnjúe,  ^gu-p  n& 
bu&ip,  &5tif  n&  bócÁince  g&n  fionm."  5° 
n-*oeÁppn&  &n  t&oit)  \o  \\o\  : — 

"  6ip5it>,  &  ct&rm  >Otii&firnti,o&, 

t>einit)  to&f\  b-pDgltnrn  b-feicirn  ; 
50  m-b<yó  fon&  xríb  Wp  n-e&cc|i&, 
uÁimg  cug&ib  f5eut&  t)ei5pf\." 

u  An  ctoit)e&iri  *oo  'Ohormch&'ó, 

&n  m&c  if  fe&iifi  -6,5  *Oi&firntMT)  ; 
fcjjtif  &n  54,  x>e^]A5  -0,5  6oc&*ó, 
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"beifi  &  tt5ifie&ó  ti&itn  "o'Ott&rm, 
ftÁn  5-6X&  co]tp  111&  |t&c&t> ; 
^5uf  ^  T51^  ^0  Ch  on  tit  a, 
t)oti  ci  cor^b&f  n&  c&c-&." 

"  11&  cu&c&  ^jtif  n&  ctnjui, 

n&  copÁtn  ^5itf  n&  h-e&fic|t&,áfc ; 

-Mfge  mnÁ  gMi  btn-óe, 

bt&i*o  ^5^m  tide  ^m  &on&f\." 

"  Tn&fib&t'ó  trm£  Aguf  miorm^oine, 
&ji  otcuf  |Ae  b&fi  rn-bio,ob&ib ; 
tiÁ  •oettut)  fe&tt  *m£  rne&b&t, 
'oetnt'o  'oe&b&t)  ^guf  trnce&cc."    Gipgfó. 

56.  A  ti-Mcte  n&  t&oit)e  pti  -6,  t>ub&tf\c 
5|^yirme  jitu  ttnce&cu  Agtif  &  b-jrojtinrn  50 
tn&ic  a,  jj-ceAfro-Mb  goite  ^gti^  gMfje  50 
m-b^t)  itipe&t>m&  nvo,  ^gtif -pe&t  x>&  n-&irnpfi 
t)o  c&tce&rii    &  b-foc&ifi  bhotc^tti    .1.    £&b& 

57.  tlo  jtu^ipot)^  n&  t)e&5tri&c&  pn  cum 
&  n-Mf*oif\,  ^guf  ceite&bfi&fo  t>o  JJhfiÁtritie 
&5Uf  t>Á  ce&gt&c,  Agtif  fÁ^b&t'o  tomcom^i|vc 
he&i&X)  ^gti-pftÁttice  Mce^guf  fio  cuifie&*o-<yp 
&n  ceu*oti&  teo  :  ^gtif  tiíofi  ^gb^t)^  cujnvó, 
SMf5fóe&c;iná  b-Mn-5Mf5it)e^c  &  g-cjiíoc&tb 
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itnci&n&  &n  T>oiii&in,  nÁ|i  c&ice&t)&ji  fe&l  t)£ 
n-&irnpfi  m&  b-foc&ifi  aj  *oeun&ni  &  b-p)§- 
tumc&  50  m-b^t)  mfe-Mi)rn&  1-0/0,  Aguf  ,oo 
b^*o^|i  cpí  blnyó&nn&  &  b-foc&ifi  bhotcÁm. 

58.  1ornctif&  "phmn,  i<<yp  m-beic  *oe&jAbc& 
gup  imcige/yo&fi  &n  ct&nn  pn  >Ohi&f\rnti>o& 
A]i  &n  e&ccfi&  pn,  fto  tíon  fétD&b-pi&ú  ^gtif 
•oÁ  n-ime^5l^  50  rnóft ;  Agtif  fiif  pn  yo  ctnp 
notnpi5&t>  &ja  fe&cc  g-c&u&ib  n&  S11^1^* 
-remne  &f  5&Ó  Áijvo  -6,  fi&b&*o&fi,  ^gtif  &f* 
o-ce&cc  ^-p  Aon  Iácxmja  *oóib  jao  mnif  ^ionn 
•00  511  c  Á|a*o  foUif-gt&n  *oóib  *oÁit  mi  e&cc]i& 
pn  clomne  T)1n&]iirm,o&  W\  *Ohtnbne  ó  cthf 
50  *oeifie&*ó,  Agtif  *o'p^pitii5  'óíob  cpetm  100 
'óetin^'ó  tnrne  pn  ;  "  Oija  if  &fi  cí  t)íb]:ei^5e 
100  'óetm^th  oprnp&  fto  cu/vó'o&fi  &jt  &n  e&ccj\& 
no."  tlo  t&b&ifi  Oipn,  Aguf  if  é  f\o  |aái*ó  : 
"  tlí  cionnc&c  &on  *otnne  fuf  pn  &cc  cu  fém, 
&5Uf  ní  f\&cpMn&oi*one  &$  -pe&f&tri  &n  jnírii 
n&c  n-T)eÁf\|in<Mri.<yp,  ^gtif  if  otc  &n  j?e&U,  *oo 
fnjni-p  &]\  TDín&fitntiit)  O  T)htnbne  cÁfi  ce&nn 
poccÁn^,  ^jjuf  Co|Atn^c  &g  u&b&i]iu  &  m  jme 
oite  mnc  z&]\  ce&nn  g&n  -p^t^  mÁ  mio^-Mf 
*oo  beic  ^5^*0^  p&  cotri-Mp  T)1ii-6,|\mtix)-6, — *oo 
fiéij\  m^|\  ctnfuf  &n  T),M]i  pie&nc  fém  í."  tl>& 
cinpfe&c  ponn   ó   n&  b\\i&t]\&ih   pn    Oipn, 
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59,  Qt>  connate  pionn  ^Hfi  cfiéij;  Oipn 
Ajtif  Pff^Pi  ^guf  ctMin&  b&oifgne  ^7 
cetit)n&  é,  fio  pnti&m  m&  trie&ntn&in  féin  n&c 
'o-ciocp-ówt)  jii-p  mi  u-imfnioni  pn  *oo  cofg  rntm& 
'o-cige&t)  -j-n-p  5t^irir,e  ^0  ^etig^t),  &5uf  & 
h-&icte  -pn  fio  cu^it)  5-6,11  pof  g&n  céite&b* 
fi&T>  *o'phi&nn&ito  éifuonn  50  tlÁc  JhfvÁinne, 
Agtif  be&nntnge&f  50  ceilXnoe  cbpoe  initif- 

•00,  AJUf  -6,  t)tlfa&1]1U  fllf  -6,  ^A'Ó&flC    T/pNjbÁlt, 

A5l1f  T10  ^1S  ^  ce^ngA  lícmicA  Lvm  jjeujA  p&oi 
mm  &n  aid  pn.  Acu  ce&nA,  -po  bÁ  ponn  &g 
5&bÁiL  t)o  trnLip-bfii&c]i&ifa  Agtif  'oo  cotii^Ait)- 
uib  cAome  CAjAÚAnnAÓA  111^^0,  50  *o-uti5  &]i  a 
coit  -jrém  í ;  A  h-&icle  pn  fio  jtu&if  £ionn 
Ajtif  5t^irme  TlornP^>  ^5l1f  ^í  1i--Mé|MfceA|t 
fjeuUnge&cc  o]1|aúa  50  fiÁngM)^  p^nn^ 
éifnonn  ;  Ajuf  &y  1>pyicpn  phmn  Agtif 
5h|\Ámne  p,n  uoicim  pn  T)Á  n-ionnf  A151T),  |\o 
LéigeM)^  Aon  jaija  1*515^  Agtif  fon&ni&i'O 
pjice,  jtifi  cpom  Jp^mne  a  ce&nn  j\e  nÁifie 
"TJ&fi  imne,  &  phrnn/'  A]1  Oipn,  "cóinieu*o~ 
|?&if\  fém  5f\Ámne  5°  ^^ié  Af  fo  pi&p" 

60.  1orncúp&  ctomne  T)1n&f\intro&,  c&fi  éif 
fe&cu  m-bt/i<<yó&nn&  x>o  c&iúe&tri  &£  pogUnrn 
a  nj-Mf^e,  cAnjA/o^fi  Af  cjiíoc&ifo  imci&nA  &n 
*doiti Am  triói|A,A5tif  ní  h- Aicfnp;e&f\  a  n-vmce&c- 
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tr&  j;o|\Án5-6,,o^Alíl^c5^t1^irir,e'  Ot>  cu&Im:)^ 
5ti|\  euttJij;  5T^1Tir|e  Ye  Porm  ™&c  Chuiri&iVt 
5&n  céite&bjnvó  *oóibi:éin  inÁ  "oofiij  6ijiiorm, 
&  oubp^t)^]!  n&c-p&ib  iridic  &nn.  TDo  cu-6,*ót)^A 
&h-<Mctefin  goh-Attriuin  L&ige&n  -6,  5-ce&rm 
£hirm  &5tjf  ti&  féinne,  ^gtif  'o'fu^n&'o&fi 
cac  &f\  phionn.  f<  Cifiig,  &  'Ohiofifitnr^  ^gtif 
F&ftUiijg  *óíob  cfietm  An  méit>  i&fifif&iT)  p^t)" 
Uéit>  T)io]i]Atiiri5  &rm  pn  &5tif  T/p^ffitiij; 
•oiobpMi,  "Cetit>  jre&fi  &  n-^g&it)  &n  fifi 
&5tiirm,  nó  cotriyi&c  -^01np^.,,  tlo  cui|i  £101111 
ceut)  'oo  coiti|\ac  fim,  &5tif  m^  ^Ánj^x)^  50 
táx&ifi  ^n  cotriLMtin  pn  uéi*ói,o  n&  rn&c&  pr; 
fúú&,  ujiíoc^,  &5Uf  uÁfif^,  ^guf  fujjne&'o&f 
qií  c&ipn  *oíob  .io  c&fm  *oÁ  5-ce&rm&ib,  c&jm 
•oÁ  5-cofip&ib,  A^tJf  c&fm  *oÁ  5-0111-0  &|un  -6,511  f 
éi*oi*ó.  ut1íbu&n  &fi  ftu^igue/'  "-<ypPonn, 
Cl  m£  ib.X|ibÉ&p  cent)  -p &n  tó  xríob,  &5Uf  cpeut> 
'oo  *óeun]?Am  fim  f  ú*o,  &  ghfiÁirme  ?  "  "  tl^c^  . 
p-MDf &  t>Á  n-ioniif  6.151*0/'  &jt  5-pÁmne,  "  *o'tel1 
c&m  &n  tD-ciocpyit)  v&m  poccÁin  *oo  c&p.fi&in5 
eA/oiAtiiV  "bux>  iri-MÚ  tioinp,  fin,"  <6f  £ionn, 
"  ^S^f  'oo  beuff  &mn  f &oif  f e  *óóib  &5Uf  t>Á 
fliocc  50  bfáx,  &5tif  ioiiAt)  &  n-&c-6fi  & 
b-P&nnin^e&cc,  &5tif  ctnf  &5Uf  ce&nnc& 
f  if  pn  t)o  coiri^lt  *oóib  uf  é  bic  fíof ." 

61.  Uéit)   5lA^irme  v&  n-ionnf -6/151*0,  &5Uf 
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pontic  peutiij^i-óce  'óóito.  Acc  ce&ri&,  jao 
É&fifi&in5  5í^1Tir,e  fíoccÁin  e&cof^&  p£ 
■óeoig,  Ajti^p  t)o  ^&'o&'ó  n&  ctnfi  ^guf  n& 
ce&nriu&  pn  *oóib,  &5Uf  *oo  pj&j\M>&j\  ion-<yo 
a  H-&Ú&1A  &  fa-P&rmingtijAcc  ó  phiorm  ni&c 
Cfturii&ilt.  1^1  pn  \\o  t)Áite&,ó  fte&t>  &j;tif 
^eiifo/s  'óóib  jhji  b&  rrieifge  rnei'óiji-jLóji&c 
1M),  -ísgtif  'ó'i^n  porm  -^gtif  5t^irme  ^ 
b-poc&ip  &  céite  50  b-pi&ii&T)&ft  bÁf. 

62.  5on&  í   firi    ^óptnje&cc   >Ohi-6^tntro& 


TRANSLATION. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  DIARMUID  AND 
GKAIME. 

PART     SECOND. 


i.  AODH  the  son  of  Andala  MacMoirne  spoke, 
and  what  he  said  was,  that  he  had  rather  perish 
in  seeking  those  berries  than  go  back  again  to 
his  mother's  country  ;  and  he  bade  Oisin  keep 
his  people  until  they  returned  again ;  and 
should  he  and  his  brother  fall  in  that  adven- 
ture, to  restore  his  people  to  Tir  Tairngire. 
And  those  two  good  warriors  took  leave  and 
farewell  of  Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fenians,  and  went  their  ways ;  nor  is  it  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Ros  da 
shoileach,  which  is  called  Luimneach  now,  and 
it  is  not  told  how  they  were  entertained  that 
night.  They  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  nor 
halted  until  they  reached  Dubhros  of  Ui 
Fhiachrach,and  as  they  went  towards  the  forest 


father  fell  by  thee/a  '  I  will  not  take  that 
from  him/  said  Fionn,  'for  I  must  needs  have 
more  eric  from  him/  ( What  eric  dost  thou 
ask  ? '  said  Conan.  '  It  is  but  the  large-headed 
worm  of  Cian  the  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  to 
bring  its  head  to  me  in  eric  of  my  father/  said 
Fionn.  f  I  give  thee  a  good  counsel,  O  Conan, 
said  Oisin,  '  to  depart  where  thou  wast  reared' 
and  to  ask  no  peace  of  Fionn  so  long  as  he 
shall  live/  " 

3.  u  *  What  is  that  worm/  asked  Conan, 
'that  I  should  not  cut  off  its  head?'  'It  is 
[this]/  quoth  Oisin:  'of  a  time  that  Oilioll 
Oluim  went  forth  out  of  Dun  Eocharmhuighe, 
with  Sadhbh  the  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  his  wife  and  his  mate,  along 
with  him,  and  they  both  in  one  chariot,  and 
she  saw  a  blackthorn  branch  over  her  head 
covered  with  sloes.  A  desire  for  those  sloes 
came  upon  Sadhbh,  and  Oilioll  shook  the 
branch  over  the  upper  board  of  the  chariot,  so 
that  Sadhbh  ate  her  fill  of  them.  They 
returned  home  again,  and  Sadhbh  bore  a 
smooth  fair  lusty  son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son 
of  Oilioll  Oluim  ;  and  the  king  of  Ciarruidhe 
Luachra*  took  him  with  him  to  rear  him.  Now 
that  boy  was  so  with  a  caul  across  his  head, 


and  according  as  the  boy  increased  so  also 
the  caul  increased.' " 

4.  "'Cian  grew  and  enlarged  until  he  had 
completed  twenty  years,  and  Oilioll  had  two 
other  sons,  and  those  three  were  then  of  full 
strengths  They  had  three  eachlachs,  that  is, 
servants,6  and  of  a  certain  time  the  servants 
went  to  the  house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of 
Scannlan  to  be  entertained.  Sgathan  used 
them  well  that  night,  and  said,  i  There  is  a 
feast  to-night  in  this  house  [prepared]  for 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  ye  shall  be  well  and 
plentifully  fed  elsewhere,  albeit  ye  come  not 
to  that  feast/  They  ate  their  food  that  night, 
and  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  and  returned 
back  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Oilioll  Oluim  were  before  them  on  the 
plain ;  that  is,  Eoghan  mor,  Cormac  Cas,  and 
Cian ;  Eoghan  enquired  of  his  servant  where 
he  had  been  the  last  night.  i  We  were  in  the 
house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of  Scannlan/ 
1  How  did  ye  fare  there  ? '  asked  Eoghan. 
'  We  fared  well/  said  the  servant.  Cormac 
asked.  i  Well/  said  the  servant.  Cian  asked 
his  servant  the  same  thing.  *  We  fared  ill/ 
said  Cian's  servant,  f  for  he  boasted  to  us  that 
he  had  a   feast    [prepared]   for   Fionn    Mac 


Cumhaill,  and  he  never  suffered  us  to  taste  it/ 
?  Believe  him  not/  said  the  other  servants, 
*  for  we  were  all  used  well/  '  He  shall  pay 
me  for  not  using  my  servant  well/  said  Cian. 
'Say  not  that/  said  Cormac  Cas,  'for  he  is 
my  fencing-master,  and  he  has  a  sufficient 
*ord,7  that  is  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill.'  '  I  care  not 
said  Cian,  1 1  will  go  to  him  to  be  shaved/  Now 
Cian  was  so  that  no  man  ever  shaved  him  but 
he  would  take  his  head  from  him, and  Cian  went 
his  ways  until  he  came  to  the  Dun  of  Sgathan 
the  son  of  Scannlan.  Sgathan  chanced  to 
be  on  the  plain  before  him,  and  Cian  asked 
him  to  shave  him.  i  I  will  do  so/  said  Scann- 
lan, [Sgathan]  for  that  is  my  trade,  to  shave  ; 
and  yonder  is  the  house  where  I  do  it,  do  thou 
go  on  before  me  to  it  ;'  and  Cian  went  to  the 
house.  Scathan  went  to  his  sleeping  house, 
and  put  on  himself  his  arms  and  his  armour, 
and  then  he  brought  a  knife  and  water  in  his 
hand,  and  went  where  Cian  was.  (  Where- 
fore hast  thou  brought  those  weapons  with 
thee  ? '  said  Cian.  '  I  hear/  quoth  Scannlan, 
[Sgathan]  (  that  thou  art  wont  to  slay  every 
one  that  shaves  thee,  and  [nevertheless]  I  will 
shave  thee  for  the  future/  " 

5.  "  *  Thereafter  Sgathan  loosed  the  bind- 


ing  which  was  upon  the  head  of  Cian,  and 
found  a  large  caul  from  ear  to  ear  upon  him. 
1  Is  this  the  reason  that  thou  killest  every  one 
that  shaves  thee  V  asked  Sgathan.  *  It  surely 
is/  said  Cian,  'and8  thou  needest  not  fear 
me.'  'I  pledge  my  word/  said  Scannlan, 
'  that  I  will  now  do  what  would  cause  thee  to 
slay  me,  that  I  may  know  what  reason  thou 
hast  here.'  Upon  that  he  gave  a  rip  of  the 
knife  across  the  caul,  so  that  a  worm  sprang 
out  of  it,  and  rose  with  a  swift  very  light 
bound  until  it  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
dwelling ;  and  as  it  descended  from  above  it 
met  the  spear  of  Cian,  and  twisted  itself  in 
hard  firm  indissoluble  knots  about  the  head  of 
the  spear.  After  Cian's  head  was  shaved 
Sgathan  would  fain  have  killed  the  worm,  but 
Cian  said  not  to  kill  it  until  he  himself  should 
have  taken  it  to  Sadhbh,  the  daughter  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  4  for  in  her  wromb 
that  worm  was  generated/  " 

6,  "6  After  that,  Sgathan  applied  balsams 
and  healing  herbs  to  the  wounds  of  Cian,  and 
Cian  went  his  ways  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe 
bearing  his  spear  before  him,  and  the  worm 
knotted  to  it.  Oilioll  Oluim  and  Sadhbh 
chanced  to  be  before  him  upon  the  plain,  and 
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Cian  told  them  the  story  of  the  worm  from 
first  to  last.  Oilioll  said  to  kill  the  worm,  but 
Sadhbh  said  that  it  should  not  be  killed  '  for 
we  know  not/  quoth  she,  '  but  that  it  and 
Cian  may  be  fated  to  have  the  same  span  of 
life;'  and  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll  and 
Sadhbh  determined  was  this,  to  put  a  strong 
defence  of  wood  around  it,  and  to  send  it 
every  day  nourishment  and  a  plentiful  portion 
of  meat  and  drink.'  " 

7.  i( l  That  worm  grew  and  increased  so 
that  it  was  needful  to  open  the  enclosure  round 
it,  and  to  build  for  it  a  very  fast  [and  larger] 
house.  Thence  it  grew  and  increased  [yet] 
to  the  end  of  a  year,  so  that  there  were  a 
hundred  heads9  upon  it,  and  that  it  mattered 
not  into  which  head  came  the  food  that  was 
sent  to  it,  and  it  would  swallow  a  hero  or  a 
warrior  with  his  arms  and  his  armour  in  each 
of  its  greedy  ravening  heads. '  "I0 

8.  t€ '  Now  at  that  very  time  and  season  the 
king  of  Ciarruidhe  Luachra  came  to  see  his 
foster-son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son  of  Oilioll ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  the  account  of  that 
worm  he  went  to  gaze  and  marvel  at  it,  and 
rose  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  wall. 
When  the  worm  got  sight  of  him  it  gave  an 


eager,  deadly,  hostile  spring  upon  him,  so 
that  it  lopped  off  his  leg  from  the  thigh  down  ; 
and  when  the  women  and  the  small  people"  of 
the  place  saw  that  deed,  they  all  fled  and  left 
the  Dun  desert  and  empty  after  them.  When 
Oilioll  heard  that,  he  said  that  the  worm  should 
be  slain  lest  it  might  do  some  greater  horror 
whan  [even]  that,  and  Sadhbh  consented  that 
it  should  be  slain.  When  the  household  had 
gotten  that  leave,  they  kindled  the  Dun  into 
a  dusky-red  crimson-flaming  blaze  of  fire 
around  it  [i.e.  the  worm].  Then  when  the 
worm  perceived12  the  heat  of  the  fire  touching 
it  and  the  house  falling  upon  it,  it  rose  up- 
wards with  an  airy  exceeding  light  spring 
through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  went  its 
way  westward  with  the  household  after  it, 
until  it  reached  the  dark  cave  of  Fearna  in 
the  cantred  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibne.1^  It  en- 
tered into  the  cave  and  made  a  wilderness  of 
that  cantred  round  about  it,  so  that  Fionn  and 
the  Fenians  of  Ireland  dare  not  either  chase 
or  hunt  there  during  the  life  of  that  worm  : 
and  its  head  it  is  that  Fionn  asks  of  thee,  O 
Conan'  said  Oisin." 

9.  " 6  Howbeit/  said  Conan,  1 1  had  rather 
meet  my  death  in  seeking  that  eric  than  go 
back  again  where  I  was  reared/  " 
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io.  "Thereat he  took  leave  and  farewell  of 
Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians,  and 
went  his  ways  to  the  place  where  the  worm 
was.  When  Conan  beheld  it  he  put  his 
finger  into  the  silken  loop  of  the  Ga  dearg, 
and  it  was  I  myself  that  had  lent  him  the  Ga 
dearg,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  for  I  had  conceived 
an  attachment  and  affection  for  him ;  for  I 
knew  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  slay  it 
unless  the  Ga  dearg  did.  And  he  made  a 
careful  cast  of  it,  so  that  he  put  it  through  the 
navel  of  the  worm,  and  killed  it  by  virtue  of 
that  cast,  and  took  one  of  its  heads  into  the 
presence  of  Fionn  ;  and  when  Fionn  knew 
the  head,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent without  getting  further  eric  from  Conan 
for  his  father.  Now  at  that  very  time  and 
season  there  came  towards  the  tulach  where 
we  all  were  then,  a  mighty  very  swift  stag; 
and  we  all  followed  the  stag.  When  Conan 
saw  that  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Fe- 
nians,1*  and  he  himself  and  Fionn  followeth  the 
stag ;  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  us  at  evening  time,  and  a  hind 
quarter  of  the  stag  upon  Conan  following 
Fionn,  and  Fionn  never  required  eric  from 
Conan  from  that  time  to  this  :  and  by  your 
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hands,  O  children  of  Moirne,"  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"  we  know  not  whether  it  was  fairly  or  by 
force  that  Conan  made  Fionn  grant  him  peace 
that  day,  and  methinks  that  was  not  more 
unjust  than  to  require  of  you  too  eric  for  his 
father,  seeing  it  should  suffice  him  that  ye 
were  [yet]  in  your  mothers'  wombs  when  your 
fathers  fell  by  him,  without  sending  you  to 
seek  the  quicken  berries  of  Dubhros  or  my 
head,  for  that  is  the  warrior's  head  that  Fionn 
requires  of  you ;  and  which  ever  of  these 
things  ye  shall  take  him,  yet  shall  ye  not  get 
peace  after  all." 

ii."  What  berries  are  those  that  Fionn  re- 
quires," asked  Grainne,  "that they  cannot  be 
got  for  him  ?"  "  They  are  these/'  said  Diar- 
muid: "the  Tuatha  De  Danaanleft  a  quicken 
tree  in  the  cantred  of  Ui  Fhiachrach,  and  in 
all  berries  that  grow  upon  that  tree  there  are 
many  virtues,  that  is,  there  is  in  every  berry 
of  them  the  exhilaration  of  wine  and  the  sa- 
tisfying of  old  mead  ;  and  whoever  should  eat 
three  berries  of  them,  had  he  completed  a 
hundred  years,  he  would  return  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  giant, 
hideous  and  foul  to  behold,  keeping  that 
quicken  tree  j  [he  is  wont  to  be]  every  day  at 
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the  foot  of  it,  and  to  sleep  every  night  at  the 
top.  Moreover  he  has  made  a  desert  of  that 
cantred  round  about  him,  and  he  cannot  be 
slain  until  three  terrible  strokes  be  struck 
upon  him  of  an  iron  club  that  he  has,  and  that 
club  is  thus  ;  it  has  a  thick  ring  of  iron  through 
its  end,  and  the  ring  around  his  [i.e.  the 
giant's]  body ;  he  has  moreover  taken  as  a 
covenant  from  Fiann  and  from  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  not  to  hunt  that  cantred,  and  when 
Fionn  outlawed  me  and  became  my  enemy,1* 
I  got  of  him  leave  to  hunt,  but  that  I  should 
never  meddle  with  the  berries.  And,  0 
children  of  Moirne/'  quoth  Diarmuid,  "  choose 
ye  between  combat  with  me  for  my  head,  and 
going  to  seek  the  berries  from  the  giant."  "  I 
swear  by  the  rank  of  my  tribe  among  the  Fe- 
nians," said  [each  of]  the  children  of  Moirne, 
"  that  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  first. " 

12.  Thereupon  those  good  warriors,  that  is, 
the  children  of  Moirne  and  Diarmuid,  har- 
nessed their  comely  bodies  in  their  array  of 
weapons  of  valour  and  battle,  and  the  combat 
that  they  resolved  upon  was  to  fight  by  the 
strength  of  their  hands.16 

13.  Howbeit  Diarmuid  bound  them  both 
upon  that  spot.    "  Thou  hast  fought  that  strife 
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well,"  said  Grairme,  "  and  I  vow  that  [even] 
if  the  children  of  Moirne  go  not  to  seek  those 
berries,  I  will  never  lie  in  thy  bed  unless  I  get 
a  portion  of  them,  although17  that  is  no  fit 
thing18  for  a  woman  to  do ;  and  I  shall  not 
live  if  I  taste  not  those  berries.,, 

14.  i(  Force  me  not  to  break  peace  with  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,"  said  Diarmuid,  "for 
he  would  none  the  more  readily  let  me  take 
them."  "  Loose  these  bonds  from  us,"  said 
the  children  of  Moirne  "and  we  will  go  with 
thee,  and  we  will  give  ourselves  for  thy  sake." 
"  Ye  shall  not  come  with  me/'  said  Diarmuid, 
"for  were  ye  to  see  one  glimpse19  of  the 
giant,  ye  would  more  likely  die  than  live 
after  it."  "Then  do  us  the  grace,"  said  they, 
<(  to  slacken  the  bonds  on  us,  and  to  let  us 
[go]  with  thee  privately  that  we  may  see  thy 
battle  with  the  giant  before  thou  hew  the 
heads  from  our  bodies  ;"  and  Diarmuid  did  so. 

15.  Then  Diarmuid  went  his  ways  to  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  giant  chanced 
to  be  asleep  before  him.  He  dealt  him  a 
stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that  the  giant  raised  his 
head  and  gazed  up  at  Diarmuid,  and  what  he 
said  was,  "  Is  it  that  thou  would  stfain  break 
peace,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne  ?"   "It  is  not  that/' 
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said  Diarmuid,  "but  that  Grainne  the  daughter 
of  Cormac  has  conceived  a  desire  for  those 
berries  which  thou  hast,  and  it  is  to  ask  the  full 
of  a  fist  of  those  berries  from  thee  that  I  am 
now  come."  "  I  swear,"  quoth  the  giant,  "were 
it  [even]  that  thou  shouldst  have  no  children 
but  that  birth  [now]  in  her  womb,  and  were 
there  but  Grainne  of  the  race  of  Cormac  the 
son  of  Art,  and  were  I  sure  that  she  should 
perish  in  bearing  that  child,  that  she  should 
never  taste  one  berry  of  those  berries.,,  " T 
may  not  do  thee  treachery,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"  therefore  [I  now  tell  thee]  it  is  to  seek  then? 
by  fair  means  or  foul  that  I  am  come  upon 
this  visit." 

1 6.  The  giant,  having  heard  that,  rose  up 
and  stood,  and  put  his  club  over  his  shoulder, 
and  dealt  Diarmuid  three  mighty  strokes,  so 
that  he  wrought  him  some  little  hurt  in  spite 
of  the  shelter  of  his  shield.  And  when  Diar- 
muid marked  the  giant  off  his  guard20  he  cast 
his  weapons  upon  the  ground,  and  made  an 
eager  exceeding  strong  spring  upon  the  giant, 
so  that  he  was  able  with  his  two  hands  to 
grasp  the  club.  Then  he  hove  the  giant  from 
he  earth  and  hurled  him  round  him,  and  he 
stretched  the  iron    ring   that  was   about  the 
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giant'shead"  [and]  through  the  end  of  the  club, 
and  when  the  club  reached  him  [Diarmuid]  he 
struck  three  mighty  strokes  upon  the  giant,  so 
that  he  dashed  his  brains  out  through  the 
openings  of  his  head  and  of  his  ears,  and  left 
him  dead  without  life  ;22  and  those  two  of  the 
Clanna  Moirne  were  looking  at  Diarmuid  as 
he  fought  that  strife. 

17.  When  they  saw  the  giant  fall  they  too 
came  forth,  and  Diarmuid  sat  him  down  weary 
and  spent  after  that  combat,  and  bade  the 
children  of  Moirne  bury  the  giant  under  the 
brushwood  of  the  forest,  so  that  Grainne  might 
not  see  him,  "  and  after  that  go  ye  to  seek  her 
also,  and  bring  her  with  ye.  The  children 
of  Moirne  drew  the  giant  forth  into  the  wood, 
and  put  him  underground,  and  went  for 
Grainne  and  brought  her  to  Diarmuid.  "  There, 
O  Grainne,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  are  the  berries 
thou  didst  ask  for,  and  do  thou  thyself  pluck 
of  them  whatever  pleases  thee."  "  I  swear," 
said  Grainne,  "that  I  will  not  taste  a  single 
berry  of  them  but  the  berry  that  thy  hand 
shall  pluck,  O  Diarm^d."  Thereupon  Diar- 
muid rose  and  stood,  and  plucked  the  berries 
for  Grainne  and  for  the  children  of  Moirne,  so 
that  they  ate  their  fill  of  them 
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1 8.  When  they  were  filled  Diarmuid  spoke, 
and  said  :  "  0  children  of  Moirne,  take  as 
many  as  ye  can  of  these  berries,  and  tell 
Fionn  that  it  was  ye  yourselves  that  slew  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach."  "  We  swear," 
quoth  they,  "  that  we  grudge23  what  we  shall 
take  to  Fionn  ofthem;,>  and  Diarmuid  plucked 
them  a  load  of  the  berries.  Then  the  children 
of  Moirne  spoke  thair  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
Diarmuid  after  the  boons  they  had  received 
from  him,  and  went  their  ways  where  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  were.  Now  Diar- 
muid and  Grainne  went  into  the  top  of  the 
quicken  tree,  and  laid  them  in  the  bed  of  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  berries  below 
were  but  bitter  berries  compared  to  the  berries 
that  were  above  upon  the  tree. 

19.  The  children  of  Moirne  reached  Fionn, 
and  Fionn  asked  their  tidings  of  them  from 
first  to  last.  "  We  have  slain  the  Searbhan 
Lochlánnach,,,  quoth  they,  "and  have  brought 
the  berries  of  Dubhros  in  eric  of  thy  father,  if 
perchance  we  may  get  peace  for  them/ 
Then  they  gave  the  berries  into  the  hand  of 
Fionn,  and  he  knew  the  berries,  and  put  them 
under  his  nose,  and  said  to  the  children  of 
Moirne,    UI  swear,"    quoth   Fionn,    "that  it 
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was  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  that  gathered  these 
berries,  for  I  know  the  smell  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne's  skin  on  them,  and  full  sure  I  am 
that  he  it  was  that  slew  the  Searbhan  Loch- 
lannach  ;  and  I  will  go  to  learn  whether  he  is 
alive  at  the  quicken  tree.  Howbeit,  it  shall 
profit  you  nothing  to  have  brought  the  berries 
to  me,  and  ye  shall  not  get  your  fathers* 
place  among  the  Fenians  until  ye  give  me 
eric  for  my  father. 

20.  After  that  he  caused  the  seven  batta- 
lions of  the  standing  Fenians  to  assemble  to 
one  place,  and  he  went  his  ways  to  Dubhros 
of  Ui  Fhiachrach ;  and  followed  Diarmuid's 
track  to  the  foot  of  the  quicken  tree,  and 
found  the  berries  without  any  watch  upon 
them,  so  that  they  [all]  ate  their  fill  of  them. 
The  great  heat  [i.e.  the  heat  of  the  noon  day] 
then  overtook  them,  and  Fionn  said  that  he 
would  stay  at  the  foot  of  the  quicken  till  that 
heat  should  be  past;  "  for  I  know  that  Diar- 
muid is  in  the  top  of  the  quicken."  i{  It  is  a 
great  sign  of  envy2*  in  thee,  O  Fionn,  to 
suppose  that  Diarmuid  would  abide  in  the  top 
of  the  quicken  and  he  knowing  that  thou  art 
intent  on  slaying  him,"  said  Oisin. 

21.  After  they  had  made  this  speech  Fionn 
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asked  for  a  chess-board  to  play,  and  he  said 
to  Oisin,  "  I  would  play  a  game  with  thee 
upon  this  [chess-board]."  They  sit  down  at 
either  side  of  the  board ;  namely,  Oisin,  and 
Oscar,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  and  Diorruing, 
the  son  of  Dobhar  O'Baoisgne  on  one  side, 
and  Fionn  upon  the  other  side. 

22.  Howbeit  they  were  playing  that  [game 
of]  chess2*  with  skill  and  exceeding  cunning, 
and  Fionn  so  played  the  game  against  Oisin 
that  he  had  but  one  move  alone  [to  make], 
and  what  Fionn  said  was  :  "  One  move  there 
is  to  win  thee  the  game,  O  Oisin,  and  I  dare 
all  that  are  by  thee  to  shew  thee  that  move." 
Then  said  Diarmuid  in  the  hearing  of  Grainne 
"  I  grieve  that  thou  art  thus  in  a  strait  about  a 
move,  O  Oisin,  and  that  I  am  not  there  te 
teach  thee  that  move."  "  It  is  worse  for  thee 
that  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Grainne,  "  in  the 
bed  of  the  Searbhan  Lochlannach,  in  the  top 
of  the  quicken,  with  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  round  about  thee  intent 
upon  thy  destruction,  than  that  Oisin  should 
lack  that  move."  Then  Diarmuid  plucked 
one  of  the  berries,  and  aimed  at  the  man  that 
should  be  moved ;  and  Oisin  moved  that  man 
and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in  like 
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manner.  It  was  not  long  before  the  game 
was  in  the  same  state  the  second  time,  [i.e. 
they  began  to  play  again,  and  Oisin  was 
again  worsted],  and  when  Diarmuid  beheld 
that,  he  struck  the  second  berry  upon  the  man 
that  should  be  moved  ;  and  Oisin  moved  that 
man  and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in 
like  manner.  Fionn  was  carrying  the  game 
against  Oisin  the  third  time,  and  Diarmuid 
struck  the  third  berry  upon  the  man  that 
would  give  Oisin  the  game,  and  the  Fenians 
raised  a  mighty  shout  at  that  game.  Fionn 
spoke,  and  what  he  said  was  :  "  I  marvel  not 
at  thy  winning  that  game,  O  Oisin,  seeing 
that  Oscar  is  doing  his  best  for  thee,  and  that 
thou  hast  [with  thee]  the  zeal  of  Diorruing, 
and  the  skilled  knowledge  of  the  son  of  Lugh- 
aidh,  and  the  prompting  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne."  "It  is  [i.e.  shews]  great  envy 
in  thee,  O  Fionn,"  quoth  Oscar,  "  to  think 
that  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  wrould  stay  in  the 
top  of  this  tree  with  thee  in  wait  for  him." 
"  With  which  of  us  is  the  truth,  O  son  of 
O'Duibhne,"  said  Fionn,  "  with  me  or  with 
Oscar?"  "  Thou  didst  never  err  in  thy  good 
judgment,  O  Fionn/'  said  Diarmuid,  "and  I 
indeed  and  Grainne  are  here  in  the  bed  of  the 
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Searbhan  Lochlannach."  Then  Diarmuid 
caught  Grainne,  and  gave  her  three  kisses  in 
presence  of  Fionn  and  the  Fenians.  "  It 
grieves  me  more  that  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  and  [all]  the  men  of 
Erin  should  have  witnessed  thee  the  night 
thou  didst  take  Grainne  from  Teamhair,  seeing 
that  thou  wast  my  guard  that  night,  than  that 
these  that  are  here  should  witness  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  give  thy  head  for  those  kisses," 
said  Fionn. 

23.  Thereupon  Fionn  arose  with  the  four 
hundred  hirelings  that  he  had  on  wages  and 
on  stipend,  with  intent  to  kill  Diarmuid ;  and 
Fionn  put  their  hands  into  each  others'  hands 
round  about  that  quicken,  and  warned  them 
on  pain  [of  losing]  their  heads,  and  as  they 
would  preserve  their  life,  not  to  let  Diarmuid 
pass  out  by  them.  Moreover,  he  promised 
them  that  to  whatever  man  of  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  should  go  up  and  bring  him  the  head  of 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  he  would  give  his  arms 
and  his  armour,  with  his  father's  and  his 
grandfather's  place  [rank]  among  the  Fenians 
freely.  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua26  answered,  and 
what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne's    father,    Donn    O'Donnchudha, 
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that  had  slain  his  father ;  and  to  requite  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  him  upon  Diarmuid, 
and  he  went  his  way  up.  Now  it  was  shown 
to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  what  a  strait  Diar- 
muid was  in,  and  he  came  to  succour  him 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians  ;  and  when  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua  had 
got  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken,  Diarmuid 
gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  and  flung  him 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  Fenians,  so  that 
Fionn's  hirelings  took  off  his  head, for  Aonghus 
had.  put  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him.  After 
he  was  slain  his  own  shape  came  upon  him 
[again],  and  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
knew  him,  so  that  they  said  that  it  was  Garbh 
who  fell  there. 

24.  Then  said  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot2?  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  his  father  also  upon 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and  he  went  up,  and 
Aonghus  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that 
he  flung  him  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Fenians 
with  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  and 
Fionn's  people  took  off  his  head ;  and  Fionn 
said  that  that  was  not  Diarmuid  but  Garbh, 
[for  he  took  his  own  form  again]  and  he 
asked  the  third  time  who  would  go  up.  Garbh 
of  Sliabh  Guaire28  said  that  he  would  go,  and 
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that  it  was  Donn  O'Donnchudha  that  had 
slain  his  father,  and  that  therefore  he  would  go 
to  avenge  him  upon  the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and 
he  got  him  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken. 
Diarmuid  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  so  that 
be  flung  him  down,  and  Aonghus  put  the  form 
of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  so  that  the  Fenians 
slew  him.  Now  the  nine  Garbhs  of  the 
Fenians  were  thus  slain  under  a  false  appear- 
ance by  the  people  of  Fionn. 

25.  As  for  Fionn,  after  the  fall  of  the  nine 
Garbhs29  of  the  Fenians,  namely,  Garbh  of 
Sliabh  Cua,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot,  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Guaire,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh 
muice,30  and  Garbe  of  Sliabh  mor,31  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Lugha,32  and  Garbh  of  Ath 
fraoich,33  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Mis,3*  and 
Garbh  of  Drom  mor,3*  he  was  full  of  anguish 
and  of  faint-heartedness  and  of  grief. 

26.  Howbeit  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
take  Grainne  with  him.  "  Take  her,"  said 
Diarmuid,  "  and  if  I  be  alive  at  evening  I  will 
follow  you  ;  and  if  Fionn  kills  me,  whatever 
children  Grainne  may  have,  rear  and  bring 
them  up  well,  and  send  Grainne  to  her  own 
father  to  Teamhair."  Aonghus  took  leave 
and  farewell  of  Diarmuid,  and  flung  his  magic 
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mantle  round  about  Grainne  and  about  him- 
self, and  they  departed,  trusting  in  the  mantle, 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  the  Brugh  over  the  Boyne. 

27.  Then  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  spoke,  and 
what  he  said  was  :  "  I  will  go  down  to  thee, 

0  Fionn,  and  to  the  Fenians  ;  and  I  will  deal 
slaughter  and  discomfiture  upon  thee  and 
upon  thy  people,  seeing  that  I  am  certain  thy 
wish  is  to  allow  me  no  deliverance,  but  to  work 
my  death  in  some  place  :  and  moreover,  see- 
ing that  it  is  not  mine  to  escape  from  this 
danger  which  is  before  me,  since  I  have  no 
friend  nor  companion  in  the  far  regions  of  the 
great  worlds6  under  whose  safeguard  or  pro- 
tections? I  might  go,  since  full  often  have  I 
wrought  them  [i.e.,  the  warriors  of  the  world] 
death  and  desolation  for  love  of  thee.  For 
there  never  came  upon  thee  battle  nor  com- 
bat, strait  nor  extremity  in  my  time,  but  I 
would  adventure  myself  into  it  for  thy  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Fenians,  and  moreover 

1  used  to  do  battle  before  thee  and  after  thee.*8 
And  I  swear,  O  Fionn,  that  I  will  well  avenge 
myself,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  get  me  for 
nothing/ 
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28.  "Therein  speaks  Diarmuid  truth,"  said 
Osgar,  "  and  give  him  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. "  "  I  will  not,"  said  Fionn,  "  to  all 
eternity ;  and  he  shall  not  get  peace  nor  rest 
for  ever  till  he  give  me  satisfaction  for  every 
slight  that  he  hath  put  upon  me/'  "  It  is  a 
foul  shame  and  sign  of  jealousy  in  thee  to  say 
that,"  quoth  Oscar ;  il  and  I  pledge  the  word 
of  a  true  warrior,"  quoth  he,  i(  that  unless  the 
firmament  fall  down  upon  me,  or  the  earth 
open  beneath  my  feet,  I  will  not  suffer  thee 
fior  the  Fenians  of  Erin  to  give  him  cut  nor 
wound  :  and  I  take  his  body  and  his  life  under 
the  protection  of  my  bravery  and  my  valour, 
[vowing]  that  I  will  take  him  safe  in  spite  of 
the  men  of  Erin.  And,  O  Diarmuid,  come 
down  out  of  the  tree,  since  Fionn  will  not 
grant  thee  mercy ;  and  I  take  thee,  pledging 
my  body  and  my  life  that  no  evil  shall  be  done 
thee  to-day." 

29.  Then  Diarmuid  rose  and  stood  upon  a 
high  bough  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  and  rose 
up  with  an  airy  bound,  light,  bird-like,  by  the 
shafts  of  his  spear,  so  that  he  got  the  breadth 
of  his  two  soles  of  the  grass-green  earth,  and 
he  passed  out  far  beyond  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  o*  Erin  ;  and  here  in  this  lay  is  fully 
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set  down  every  dispute  and  every  word  that 
came  to  pass  between  them  [the  Fenians] 
from  their  [first]  coming  to  the  tree  until  they 
and  Diarmuid  parted  from  one  another, 
namely  :39 

I  remember  the  play 

Which  the  chief  of  the  Fenians  played ; 

Which  Fionn  [played]  and  his  son, 

At  Bun  Irse  in  the  west. 

myself  sat  down  to  the  table, 
I  myself  and  my  two  sons ; 
At  the  shoulder  of  Fionn  O'Baoisgne, 
Alas  !  to  us  it  was  pleasant. 

The  chess-board  was  put  betwixt  us, 

Both  chief  and  warrior  ;4° 

The  men  were  playing, 

And  that  was  no  trifling  play. 
Diarmuid,  the  white-toothed,  throws 

A  berry  from  above  upon  the  table ; 

Oisin  raises  it  speedily, 

And  puts  a  man  in  its  place. 

Fionn.  Fionn  said  at  last, 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  tree ; 
And  that  will  be  the  terrific  slaughter 
[The    one]     which    we    shall    have 
[fighting]  against  him." 
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Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

The  son  of  the  fierce  noble  Oisin  ; 

"  O  king,  which  of  the  men 

Is  he  for  whom  thou  wishest  P"*1 

Fionn.  "  Set  me  not  astray, 

O  man,  though  good  thy  hand  ; 
For  that  is  the  dreadful  slaughter 
Which  we  shall  have  about  the  table. " 

Oscar.  "  Say  not  that,  O  king, 

And  let  there  not  be  constant  dis- 

1  pleasure  in  thy  face  ; 

Were  Diarmuid  hateful  to  thee 
It  were  fitting  to  leave  him  to  us/' 

Faolan.  Then  speaks  Faolan, 

And  he  inciting  the  heroes  ; 
((We  will  not  let  Diarmuid  go 
With  any  one  that  lives. " 

"  Foul  fall  thee,  Oscar, 

0  man  that  incitest  every  battle ; 
That  sayest  thou  wouldst  take  with 

thee  a  warrior, 
In  spite  of  me  and  of  my  father/' 

Oscar.  "  Come  down,  O  Diarmuid, 

1  myself  take  thee  in  hand ; 
[Vowing]  that  I  will  bear  thee  safe 
By  force  from  the  Fenians  of  Erin." 
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Goll.  "Thy  words  are  big,  O  Oscar," 

Said  gloomy  Goll  of  the  strokes ; 
To  say  that  thou  wouldst  bear  away 

a  warrior  with  thee 
By  force  from  the  assembly  of  the 

men  of  Erin." 

Oscar.  "'Tis   not  thou  that   incitest  against 

me,  O  Goll/2 
The  swift  clans  of  the  great  deeds  ; 
The  clans  hostile  to  Diarmuid, 
The  clans  that  challenge  a  mighty 

warrior." 

Goll.  "  If  that  be  thy  speech, 

O  warrior  of  the  hard  fights ; 

Let  thy  blows  be  proved  to  us, 

In  that  combat^  which  thou  under- 
takest." 
Coirrioll.  Then  speaks  Coirrioll 

With  a  loud  voice  to  Oscar ; 

"  That  combat  which  thou  hast  un- 
dertaken, 

Thou  wilt  have  to  go  and  maintain 
it." 

Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

And  that  was  the  fierce  answer ; 
"  I  will  hew  your  bones, 
Both  son  and  fafher." 
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The  son  of  O'Duibhne  leaps 
Down  from  the  top  of  the  tree ; 
His  body  bound  in  his  battle-har- 
ness, 
That  was  the  wondrous  noise. 

Five  hundred,  O  Patrick, 

Though   many  [it  seems],  of  our 

chiefs ; 
Opposed  the  son  of  O'Duibhne, 
Ere  he  reached  Oscar. 

Oscar  drew  [and  cast]  his  spear,** 
Like  the  sound  of  the  wind  and 

glen  ;45 
Or  like  the  sound  of  water  [rush- 
ing] over  a  flagstone, 
Whilst  he  dispersed  the  warriors. 

Conan.  Then  speaks  Conan, 

Continually  abiding  in  enmity  ;*6 
"  Suffer  the  Clanna  Baoisgne 
To  hew  each  other's  flesh." 

Fionn.  Fionn  spoke  lastly, 

"  Restrain  your  weapons  ; 

Let  not  the  Clanna  Moirne  be  after 

you, 
Until  ye  go  to  Almhuin/^ 
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[Then]  departed  from  us  together 
Diarmuid    O'Duibhne,     the    white- 
toothed  ; 
And  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds, 

Who  left  us  in  the  pains  of  death. 

30.  After  that  combat  Oisin  and  Diarmuid 
proceeded  oflwards,  neither  one  or  other  of 
them  beingcut  nor  wounded,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Brugh  upon 
the  Boyne,  and  Grainne  and  Aonghus  met 
them  with  joy  and  good  courage.  Then  Diar- 
muid told  them  his  tidings  from  first  to  last,  and 
it  lacked  but  little  of  Grainne's  falling  into  the 
numb  stupor  of  the  instant  dissolution  of  death 
through  the  fear  and  horror  of  that  story. 

31.  Touching  Fionn,  after  the  departure  of 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne  and  of  Oscar,  he  found 
nine  chieftains  and  ten  hundred  warriors  in  a 
mangled  mass,  and  he  sent  every  one  thaf. 
was  curable  where  he  might  be  healed,  and 
[caused  to  be]  dug  a  broad-sodded  grave, 
and  put  into  it  every  one  that  was  dead* 
Heavy,  wreary,  and  mournful  was  Fionn  after 
that  time,  and  he  swore  and  vowed  that  he 
Jvould  take  no  great  rest  until  he  should  have 
avenged  upon  Diarmuid  all  that  he  bad  done 
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equip  his  ship,  and  to  put  a  store  of  meat  and 
drink  into  her.  Thus  did  they,  and  the  ship 
being  ready,  he  himself  and  a  thousand  war- 
riors of  his  people  together  with  him  went  their 
ways  to  the  ship.  They  weighed  her  anchors 
forthwith,  and  urged  the  ship  with  a  mighty 
exceeding  strong  rowing,  so  that  they  launched 
her  for  the  space  of  nine  waves  into  the  blue- 
streamed  ocean,  and  they  caught  the  wind  in 
the  bosom  [of  the  sails]  of  the  mast,  and  it  is 
not  told  how  they  fared  until  they  took  haven 
and  harbour  in  the  north  of  Alba.*8  They 
made  fast  the  ship  to  the  mooring  posts  of  the 
harbour,  and  Fionn  with  five  of  his  people 
went  to  the  Dun  of  the  king  of  Alba,  and 
Fionn  struck  the  knocker*9  upon  the  door,  so 
that  the  doorkeeper  asked  who  was  there  ; 
and  it  was  told  him  that  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill 
was  there.  (t  Let  him  be  admitted,"  quoth  the 
king.  Fionn  was  thereupon  admitted,  and 
he  himself  and  his  people  go  before  the  king. 
A  kindly  welcome  was  made  for  Fionn  by  the 
king,  and  he  caused  Fionn  to  sit  down  in  his 
own  place.  Thereafter  were  given  them  mead 
mild  and  pleasant  to  drink,  and  strong  fer- 
mented drinks,  and  the  king  sent  to  fetch  the 
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rest  of  the  people  of  Fionn,  and  he  made  them 
welcome  in  the  Dun.  Then  Fionn  told  the 
king  the  cause  and  matter  for  which  he  was 
come  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  was 
to  seek  counsel  and  aid  against  the  son  o 
O'Duibhne  that  he  was  then  come.  "And 
truly  thou  oughtest  to  give  me  a  host,  for 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  it  was  that  slew  thy 
father  and  thy  two  brothers  and  many  of  thy 
chiefs  likewise. "  "  That  is  true,"  said  the  king* 
"  and  I  will  give  thee  my  own  two  sons5°  and 
a  host  of  a  thousand  about  each  man  of  them/* 
Joyful  was  Fionn  at  that  company  that  the 
king  of  Alba  had  given  him,  and  Fionn  with 
his  people  took  leave  and  farewell  of  the  king 
and  of  his  household,  and  left  them  wishes  for 
life  and  health,  and  they  [the  king,  &c]  sent 
the  same  with  them  [the  Fenians].  Fionn 
and  his  company  went  their  ways,  and  no 
tidings  are  told  of  them  until  they  reached  the 
Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  and  he  and  his  people 
went  ashore.  After  that  Fionn  sends  messen- 
gers to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an  Bhrogha  to 
proclaim  battle  against  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
[i.e.  to  challenge  him]. 

32.  "What  shall  I  do  touching  this,  O  Oscar  ?" 
said  Diarmuid,    "  We  will  both  of  us  give  them 
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battle,  and  destroy  them,  and  rend  their  flesh, 
and  not  suffer  a  servant  to  escape  alive  of 
them,  but  we  will  slay  them  all,"  said  Oscar. 

33.  Upon  the  morrow  morning  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  rose,  and  harnessed  their  fair  bodies  in 
their  suits  of  arms  of  valour  and  battle,  and 
those  two  mighty  heroes  went  their  ways  to 
the  place  of  that  combat,  and  woe  to  those,  or 
many  or  few,  who  might  meet  those  two  good 
warriors  when  in  anger.  Then  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  bound  the  rims  of  their  shields"  together 
that  they  might  not  separate  from  one  another 
in  the  fight.  After  that  they  proclaimed  battle 
against  Fionn,  and  then  the  children  of  the 
king  of  Alba  said  that  they  and  their  people 
would  go  to  strive  with  them  first.  They  came 
ashore  forthwith,  and  rushed  to  meet  and 
to  encounter  one  another,  and  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne  passed  under  them,  through  them, 
and  over  them,  as  a  hawk  would  go  through 
small  birds,  or  a  whale  through  small  fish,  or 
a  wolf  through  a  large  flock  of  sheep ;  and 
such  was  the  dispersion  and  terror  and  scatter- 
ing that  those  good  warriors  wrought  upon  the 
strangers,  that  not  a  man  to  tell  tidings  or  to 
boast  of  great  deeds  escaped  of  them,  but  all 
of  them  fell  by  Diarmuid  and  by  Oscar  before 
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the  night  came,  and  they  themselves  were 
smooth  and  free  from  hurt,  having  neither  cut 
nor  wound.  When  Fionn  saw  that  great 
slaughter  he  and  his  people  returned  back  out 
to  sea,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  Tir  Tairrngire  where  Fionn's 
nurse  was.  Fionn  went  before  her  after  that, 
and  she  received  him  joyfully.  Fionn  told 
the  cause  of  his  travel  and  of  his  journey  to 
the  hag  from  first  to  last,  and  the  reason  of 
his  strife  with  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that 
it  was  to  seek  counsel  from  her  that  he  was 
then  come ;  also  that  no  strength  of  a  host  or 
of  a  multitude  could  conquer  him,  if  per- 
chance magic  alone  might  not  conquer  him. 
*  I  will  go  with  thee,"  said  the  hag,  "  and  I 
will  practise  magic  against  him."  Fionn  was 
joyful  thereat,  and  he  remained  by  the  hag 
that  night,  and  they  resolved  to  depart  on  the 
morrow 

34.  Now  it  is  not  told  how  they  fared  until 
they  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 
hag  threw  a  spell  of  magic  about  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians,  so  that  the  men  of  Erin  knew  not 
that  they  were  there.  It  was  the  day  before 
that  that  Oscar  had  parted  from  Diarmuid,  and 
Diarmuid  chanced  to  be  hunting  and  chasing 
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the  same  day  [i.  e.  the  day  the  hag  concealed 
the  Fenians].  That  was  shewn  to  the  hag, 
and  she  caused  herself  to  fly  by  magic, 
namely,  upon  the  leaf  of  a  water  lily,51  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  quern-stone  of  a  mill,  so  that  she  rose 
with  the  blast  of  the  pure-cold  wind  and  came 
over  Diarmuid,  and  began  to  aim  at  and  strike 
him  through  the  hole  with  deadly  darts,  so 
that  she  wrought  the  hero  great  hurt  in  the 
midst  of  his  weapons  and  armour  [i.  e.  though 
covered  by  them],  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
escape,  so  greatly  was  he  oppressed;  and 
every  evil  that  had  ever  come  upon  him  was 
little  compared  to  that  evil.  What  he  thought 
in  his  [own]  mind  was,  that  unless  he  might 
strike  the  hag  through  the  hole  that  was  in  the 
leaf  she  would  cause  his  death  upon  the  spot ; 
and  Diarmuid  laid  him  upon  his  back  having 
the  Ga  dearg  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  tri- 
umphant cast  of  exceeding  courage  with  the 
javelin,  so  that  he  reached  the  hag  through 
the  hole,  and  she  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Diarmuid  beheaded  her  there  and  then,  and 
takes  her  head  with  him  to  Aonghus  an 
an  bhrogha. 

35.  Diarmuid  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
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Aonghus  rose  and  went  where  Fiomi  was,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  make  peace  with 
Diarmuid.  Fionn  said  that  he  would,  in  what- 
ever way  Diarmuid  would  make  peace.  Their 
Aonghus  went  where  the  king  of  Erin  was  to 
ask  peace  for  Diarmuid,  and  Cormac  said  that 
he  would  grant  him  that.  Again  Aonghus 
went  where  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  were,  and 
asked  Diarmuid  whether  he  would  make  peace 
with  Cormac  and  with  Fionn.  Diarmuid  said 
that  he  would  if  he  obtained  the  conditions 
wrhich  he  should  ask  of  them.  "  What  be 
those  conditions?"  quoth  Aonghus.  "The 
cantred,"  said  Diarmuid,  "which  my  father 
had,  that  is,  the  cantred  of  O'Duibhne,52  and 
that  Fionn  shall  not  hunt  nor  chase  therein, 
and  without  rent  or  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Erin ;  also  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis, 
that  is,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean53  as  gifts  for 
myself  from  Fionn,  for  they  are  the  best  can- 
treds  in  Erin  :  and  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Co- 
rainn54  from  the  king  of  Erin  as  dowry  with 
his  daughter  ;  and  those  are  the  conditions 
upon  which  I  would  make  peace  with  them." 
"  Wouldst  thou  be  peaceable  on  those  condi- 
tions if  thou  wert  to  get  them  ?"  asked 
Aonghus.      "I    could    better    bear  to  make 
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peace  by  getting  those  [conditions]  ,"  said 
Diarmuid.  Aonghus  went  with  those  tidings 
where  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn  were,  and 
he  got  those  conditions  from  him  everyone, 
and  they  forgave  him  all  he  had  done  as  long 
as  he  had  been  outlawed,  [namely]  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years ;  and  Cormac  gave  his 
Dther  daughter  for  wife  and  mate  to  Fionn, 
ihat  he  might  let  Diarmuid  be,  and  so  they 
made  peace  with  each  other ;  and  the  place 
that  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  settled  in  was 
Rath  Ghrainne  in  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Corainn, 
/ar  from  Fionn  and  from  Cormac.  Then 
Grainne  bore  Diarmuid  four  sons  and  one 
iaughter,  namely,  Donnchadh,  Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Druime ;  and 
:ie  gave  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis,  that 
is,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean,  to  the  daughter, 
and  he  sent  a  brughaidh,  a  biadhtach,55  and  a 
female  attendant  to  serve  her  there.  The) 
abode  a  long  time  fulfilling  [the  terms  of]  the 
peace  with  each  other,  and  people  used  to 
say  that  there  was  not  living  at  the  same  time 
with  him  a  man  richer  in  gold  and  silver,  in 
kine  and  cattle-herds  and  sheep,  and  who 
made  more  preys,56  than  Diarmuid. 

36.  Then  Grainne  spoke  to  Diarmuid  upon 
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a  certain  day,  and  what  she  said  was,  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  them,  seeing  the  number  of 
their  people  and  the  greatness  of  their  house- 
hold, and  that  their  expenditure  was  untold, 
that  the  two  best  men  in  Erin  had  never  been 
in  their  house,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill.  "  Wherefore  sayest 
Jiou  so,  O  Grainne/' said  Diarmuid,  "when 
they  are  enemies  to  me  ?"  "  I  would  fain," 
said  Grainne,  "give  them  á  feast,  that  so 
thou  mightest  win  their  love."  "  I  permit 
that,"  said  Diarmuid.  "Then,"  said  Grainne, 
u  send  word  and  messengers  to  thy  daughter 
to  bid  her  to  prepare  another  feast,  so  that 
we  may  take  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  to  her  house ;  and  how  do  we 
Know  but  that  there  she  might  get  a  fitting 
nusband."  That  counsel  was  fixed  upon  by 
them,  and  those  two  great  feasts  were  pre- 
paring by  Grainne  and  by  her  daughter  for 
the  length  of  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
space  and  season  word  and  messengers  were 
sent  for  the  king  of  Erin,  and  for  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill,  and  for  the  seven  battalions 
of  the  standing  Fenians,  and  for  the  chiefs  of 
Erin  likewise,  and  they  were  for  a  year  from 
day  to  day  enjoying  that  feast. 
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37«  Howbeit,  the  last  night  of  the  year  Diar- 
muid  was  in  Rath  Ghrainne  asleep  ;  and 
Diarmuid  heard  the  voice  of  a  hound  in  his 
sleep  in  the  night,  and  that  caused  Diarmuid 
to  start  out  of  his  sleep,  so  that  Grainne 
caught  him  and  threw  her  twro  arms  about 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  seen.  i(  It 
is  the  voice  of  a  hound  I  have  heard,"  said 
Diarmuid,  "  and  I  marvel  to  hear  it  in  the 
night."  "  Mayest  thou  be  kept  safely," 
quoth  Grainne,  "  for  it  is  the  Tuatha  De 
Danaan  that  are  doing  that  to  thee  in  spite 
of  Aonghus  an  brogha,  and  lay  thee  down  on 
thy  bed  again/'  Nevertheless  no  slumber  or 
sleep  fell  upon  Diarmuid  then,  and  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  hound  again.  Again  that 
roused  Diarmuid,  and  he  was  fain  to  go  to 
seek  the  hound.  Grainne  caught  him  and 
laid  him  down  the  second  time,  and  told  him 
it  was  not  meet  for  him  to  go  look  for  a  hound 
because  of  hearing  his  voice  in  the  night. 
Diarmuid  laid  him  upon  his  couch,  and  a 
heaviness  of  slumber  and  of  sweet  sleep  fell 
upon  him,  and  the  third  time  the  voice  of  the 
hound  awoke  him.  The  day  came  then  with 
its  full  light,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  seek 
the  hound  whose  voice  I  have  heard,  since  it 
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is  day."  "Well,  then,"  said  Grainne,  "take 
with  thee  the  Moralltach,  that  is,  the  sword 
of  Mananan,  and  the  Ga  dearg."  "I  will 
not,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  I  will  take  the  Beag- 
alltach57  and  the  Ga  buidhe  with  me  in  my 
hand,  and  Mac  and  Chuill58by  a  chain  in  my 
other  hand."59 

38.  Then  Diarmuid  went  forth  from  Rath 
Ghrainne,  and  made  no  halt  nor  stopping 
until  he  reached  to  the  summit  of  Beann 
Gulbain,60  and  he  found  Fionn  before  him 
there  without  any  one  by  him  or  in  his  com- 
pany. Diarmuid  gave  him  no  greeting,  but 
asked  him  whether  it  was  he  that  was  holding 
that  chase.  Fionn  said  that  it  was  not  he, 
but  that  a  company  had  risen  out61  after  mid- 
night, "  and  one  of  our  hounds  came  across 
the  track  of  a  wild  pig,  being  loose  by  our 
side,  so  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  retake  him.  Now  it  is  the  wild  boar  of 
Beann  Gulbain  that  the  hound  has  met,  and 
the  Fenians  do  but  idly  in  following  him  ;  fot 
oftentimes  ere  now  he  has  escaped  them,  and 
thirty  warriors  of  the  Fenians  were  slain  by 
him  this  morning.  He  is  even  now  [coming]  up 
against  the  mountain  towards  us,  with  the 
Fenians  fleeing  before  him,  and  let  us  leave 
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this  tulach  to  him/'  Diarmuid  said  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  tulach  through  fear  of 
him.  <c  It  is  not  meet  for  thee  to  do  thus," 
said  Fionn,  "  for  thou  art  under  restrictions 
never  to  hunt  a  pig."  "Wherefore  were 
those  bonds  laid  upon  me?"  said  Diarmuid. 
"That  I  will  tell  thee,"  quoth  Fionn. 

39.  "  Of  a  certain  day  that  I  chanced  to  be 
in  Almhuin  the  broad  and  great  of  Laighean, 
with  the  seven  battalions  of  the  standing 
Fenians  about  me,  Bran  beag  O'Buadhchain 
came  in  and  asked  me  whether  I  remembered 
not  that  it  was  [one]  of  my  restrictions  not  to 
De  ten  nights  one  after  the  other  in  Almhuin 
without  being  out  of  it  for  a  single  night ;  now 
those  bonds  had  not  been  laid  upon  any  man 
of  the  Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone.  The 
Fenians  went  into  the  royal  hall  that  night, 
and  no  man  stayed  by  me  but  thy  father  and  a 
small  number  of  the  bards  and  learned  men 
of  the  Fenians,  with  our  stag  hounds  and  our 
hounds.  Then  I  asked  of  them  that  were  by 
me  where  we  should  go  to  be  entertained  that 
night.  Thy  father,  that  is,  Donn  O'Donn- 
chudha,  said  that  he  would  give  me  entertain- 
ment for  that  night,  '  [for]  if  thou  remem- 
berest,  O  Fionn/  quoth  Donn,    'when  I  was 
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outlawed  and  banished  from  thee  and  from 
the  Fenians,  Crochnuit  the  daughter  of  Cur- 
rach  of  Life  became  pregnant  by  me,  and 
bore  a  smooth  beautiful  man-child  of  that 
heavy  pregnancy,  and  Aonghus  an  brogha 
took  that  son  from  me  to  foster  him.  Croch- 
nuit bore  another  son  after  that  to  Roc 
Mac  Roc  Diocain,62  and  Roc  asked  me  to 
take  that  son  to  foster  [him],  seeing  that 
Aonghus  had  my  son,  and  [said]  that  he 
would  provide  a  sufficient  meal  for  nine  men 
at  the  house  of  Aonghus  every  evening.  I 
said  that  I  thought  it  not  fitting  to  take  the 
plebeian's  son,  and  I  sent  praying  Aonghus 
to  receive  that  son  to  foster  him.  Aonghus 
received  the  plebeian's  son,  and  there  is  not 
a  time  thenceforth  that  he  does  not  send  a 
nine  men's  meal  to  the  house  of  Aonghus  for 
me.  Howbeit,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
year,  and  we  shall,  as  many  as  there  are  here 
of  us,  get  entertainment  for  this  night  there.'  " 
40.  if  I  and  Donn  went  our  ways  after  that," 
said  Fionn,  "to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an 
bhrogha,  and  thou  wast  within  that  night,  O 
Diarmuid,  and  Aonghus  shewed  thee  great 
fondness*  The  son  of  the  Reachtaire63  was  thy 
companion  that  night,  and  not  greater  was 
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the  fondness  that  Aonghus  shewed  thee  than 
the  fondness  that  the  people  of  Aonghus 
shewed  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire,  and  thy 
father  suffered  great  derision  for  that.  It  was 
no  long  time  after  that  that  there  arose  a 
quarrel  between  two  of  my  staghounds  about 
some  broken  meat  that  was  thrown  them,  and 
the  women  and  the  lesser  people  of  the  place 
fled  before  them,  and  the  others  rose  to  put 
them  from  one  another.  The  son  of  the 
Reachtaire  went  between  thy  father's  knees, 
flying  before  the  staghounds,  and  he  gave  the 
child  a  mighty,  powerful,  strong  squeeze  of 
his  two  knees,  so  that  he  slew  him  upon  the 
spot,  and  he  cast  him  under  the  feet  of  the 
staghound.  Afterward  the  Reachtaire  came 
and  found  his  son  dead,  so  that  he  uttered  a 
long  very  pitiful  cry.  Then  he  came  before 
me,  and  what  he  said  was  :  '  There  is  not  in 
this  house  to-night  a  man  that  hath  got  out  of 
this  uproar  worse  than  myself,  for  I  had  no 
children  but  one  son  only,  and  he  has  been 
slain  ;  and  how  shall  I  get  eric  from  thee,  O 
Fionn  ?'  I  told  him  to  examine  his  son,  and 
if  he  found  the  trace  of  a  staghound's  tooth  or 
nail  upon  him  that  I  would  myself  give  him 
eric  for  him.     The  child  was  examined,  and 
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no  trace  of  a  staghouncTs  tooth  or  nail  was 
found  on  him.  Then  the  Reachtaire  laid  me 
under  the  fearful  perilous  bonds  of  Druim 
draoidheachta6*  that  I  should  shew  him  who 
had  slain  his  son.  I  asked  for  a  chess-board65 
and  water  to  be  brought  me,  and  I  washed  my 
hands  and  put  my  thumb  under  my  tooth  of 
divination,66  so  that  true  and  exact  divination 
was  shewn  me,  namely,  that  thy  father  had 
slain  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire  between  his 
two  knees.  I  offered  eric  myself  when  that 
was  shewn  me,  and  the  Reachtaire  refused 
that ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  thy  father  that  had  slain  his  son.  The 
Reachtaire  said  that  there  was  not  in  the 
house  a  man  for  whom  it  was  more  easy  to 
give  eric  than  thy  father,  for  that  he  himself 
had  a  son  therein,  and  that  he  would  not  take 
any  eric  whatever  except  that  thou  shouldst 
be  placed  between  his  two  legs  and  his  two 
knees,  and  that  he  would  forgive  [the  death 
of]  his  son  if  he  let  thee  from  him  safe. 
Aonghus  grew  wrath  with  the  Reachtaire  at 
that  speech,  and  thy  father  thought  to  take 
off  his  head,  until  I  put  him  from  him.  Then 
came  the  Reachtaire  again  having  a  magic 
wand  of  sorcery,  and  struck  his  son  with  that 
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wand,  so  that  he  made  of  him  a  cropped  green 
pig,  having  neither  ear  or  tail,  and  he  said,  *  I 
conjure  thee  that  thou  have  the  same  length 
of  life  as  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that  it  be 
by  thee  that  he  shall  fall  at  last.'  Then  the 
wild  boar  rose  and  stood,  and  rushed  out  by 
the  open  door.  When  Aonghus  heard  those 
spells  laid  upon  thee,  he  conjured  thee  never 
to  hunt  a  swine  ;  and  that  wild  boar  is  the 
wild  boar  of  Beann  Gulbain,  and  it  is  not 
meet  for  thee  to  await  him  upon  this  tulach." 
"I  knew  not  of  those  conjurations  hitherto," 
said  Diarmuid,  "  nor  will  I  leave  the  tulach 
through  fear  of  him  before  he  comes  to  me, 
and  do  thou  leave  me  Bran  beside  Mac  an 
Chuill.,J  "  I  will  not,"  said  Fionn,  "  for  often- 
times this  wild  boar  hath  escaped  him  before." 
Fionn  went  his  ways  after  that,  and  left  Diar- 
muid alone  and  solitary  upon  the  summit  of 
the  tulach.  "  By  my  word,"  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"  it  is  to  slay  me  that  thou  hast  made  this 
hunt,  O  Fionn ;  and  if  it  be  here  that  I  am 
fated  to  die  I  have  no  power  now  to  shun  it." 
41.  The  wild  boar  then  came  up  the  face  oi 
the  mountain  writh  the  Fenians  after  him. 
Diarmuid  slipped  Mac  an  Chuill  from  his 
leash67  against   him,    and  that  profiteth    him 
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nothing,  for  he  did  not  await  the  wild  boar 
but  fled  before  him.     Diarmuid  said,   "  woe 
to  him  that  doeth  not  the  counsel  of  a  good 
wife,  for  Grainne  bade  me  at  early  morn  to- 
day take  with  me  the  Moralltach  and  the  Ga 
dearg."     Then  Diarmuid  put  his  small  white- 
coloured  ruddy-nailed  finger  into  the  silken 
string  of  the  Ga  buidhe,  and  made  a  careful 
cast  at  the  pig,  so  that  he  smote  him  in  the 
fair  middle  of  his  face  and  of  his  forehead  ; 
nevertheless  he  cut  not  a  single  bristle  upon 
him,  nor  did  he  give  him  wound  or  scratch^ 
Diarmuid's  courage  was  lessened  at  that,  and 
thereupon  he  drew  the  Beag-altach  from  the 
sheath  in  which   it  was  kept,  and   struck  a 
heavy  stroke  thereof  upon  the  wild  boar's  back 
stoutly  and  full  bravely,  yet  he  cut  not  a  single 
bristle  upon  him,  but  made  two  pieces  of  his 
sword.     Then  the  wild  boar  made  a  fearless 
spring  upon  Diarmuid,  so  that  he  tripped  him 
and  made  him  fall  headlong,68  and  when  he 
was  risen  up  again  it  happened  that  one  of  his 
legs  was  on  either  s.de  of  the  wild  boar,  and 
his  face  [looking]  backward  toward  the  hinder 
part  of  the  wild  boar*      The  wild  boar  fled 
down  the  fall  of  the  hill  and  was  unafre  to  put 
off  Diarmuid  during  that  space.     After  that 
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he  fled  away  until  he  reached  Eas  [Aodha] 
ruaidh  mhic  Bhadhairn,69  and  having  reached 
the  red  stream  he  gave  three  nimble  leaps 
across  the  fall  hither  and  thither,  yet  he  could 
not  put  off  Diarmuid  during  that  space ;  and 
he  came  back  by  the  same  path  until  he 
reached  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountain 
again.70  And  when  he  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  he  put  Diarmuid  from  his  back ; 
and  when  he  was  fallen  to  the  earth  the  wild 
boar  made  an  eager  exceeding  mighty  spring 
upon  him,  and  ripped  out  his  bowels  and  his 
entrails  [so  that  they  fell]  about  his  legs. 
Howbeit,  as  he  [the  boar]  was  leaving  the 
tulach,  Diarmuid  made  a  triumphant  cast  of 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  chanced  to  be  [still] 
in  his  hand,  so  that  he  dashed  out  his  brains 
and  left  him  dead  without  life.  Therefore 
Rath  na  h- Amhrann71  is  the  name  of  the  place 
that  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  from  that 
time  to  this. 

42.  It  was  not  long  after  that  when  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  came  up,  and  the 
agonies  of  death  and  of  instant  dissolutior 
were  then  coming  upon  Diarmuid.  "  It  likes 
me  well  to  see  thee  in  that  plight,  O  Diar- 
muid/' quoth  Fionn;  "and  I  grieve  that  [all] 
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the  women  of  Erin  are  not  now  gazing  upon 
thee :  for  thy  excellent  beauty  is  turned  to 
ugliness,  and  thy  choice  form  to  deformity." 
"  Nevertheless  it  is  in  thy  power  to  heal  me, 

0  Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid,  "if  it  were  thine 
own  pleasure  to  do  so."  "  How  should  I  heal 
thee  ?"  said  Fionn.  "  Easily,"  quoth  Diar- 
muid; "for  when  thou  didst  get  the  noble 
precious  gift  of  divining  at  the  Boinn,  [it  was 
given  thee  that]  to  whomsoever  thou  shouldst 
give  a  drink  from  the  palms  of  thy  hands  he 
should  after  that  be  young  [i.e.  fresh]  and 
sound  from  any  sickness  [he  might  have  at  the 
time]."     "  Thou  hast  not  deserved  of  me  that 

1  should  give  thee  that  drink,"  quoth  Fionn. 
1  That  is  not  true,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  well  have 
I  deserved  it  of  thee ;  for  when  thou  wentest 
to  the  house  of  Dearc  the  son  of  Donnarthadh, 
and  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of  Erin  with 
thee,  to  enjoy  a  banquet  and  feast,  Cairbre 
Liffeachair,  the  son  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art, 
and  the  men  of  Breaghmhagh,  and  of  Midhe, 
and  of  Cearmna,  and  the  stout  mighty  pillars 
of  Teamhair72  came  around  the  Bruighean 
against  thee,  and  uttered  three  shouts  loudly 
about  thee,  and  threw  fire  and  firebrands  into 
it.     Thereupon  thou  didst  rise  and  stand,  and 
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wouldst  fain  have  gone  out ;  but  I  bade  thee 
stay  within  enjoying  drinking  and  pleasure, 
and  that  I  would  myself  go  out  to  avenge  it 
upon  them.  Then  I  went  out  and  quenched 
the  flames,  and  made  three  deadly  courses73 
about  the  Bruighean,  so  that  I  slew  fifty  at 
each  course,  and  came  in  having  no  cut  nor 
wound  after  them.  And  thou  wast  cheerful, 
joyous,  and  of  good  courage  before  me  that 
night,  O  Fionn,"  quoth  Diarmuid ;  "and  had 
it  been  that  night  that  I  asked  thee  for  a 
drink  thou  wouldst  have  given  it  to  me,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  have  done  so  more  justly 
that  night  than  now."  "  That  is  not  true," 
said  Fionn,  "  thou  hast  ill  deserved  of  me  that 
I  should  give  thee  a  drink  or  do  thee  any  good 
thing ;  for  the  night  that  thou  wentest  with 
me  to  Teamhair  thou  didst  bear  away  Grainne 
from  me  in  presence  of  [all]  the  men  of  Erin 
when  thou  wast  thyself  my  guard  over  her  in 
Teamhair  that  night." 

43.  "The  guilt  of  that  was  not  mine,  O 
Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  Grainne  conjured 
me,  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  keep  my 
bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  nothing, 
O  Fionn,  is  true  of  all  that  thou  sayest,  for 
[thou  wouldst  own  that]  I  have  well  deserved 
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of  thee  that  thou  shouldst  give  me  a  drink,  if 
thou  didst  remember  the  night  that  Miodhach 
the  son  of  Colgan7*  made  thee  the  feast  of 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  He  had  a  Bruig- 
hean  upon  land,  and  a  Bruighean  upon  the 
wave  [i.e.  upon  an  island],  and  he  brought 
the  king  of  the  World7*  and  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile76  to  the  Bruighean  that  he  had 
upon  the  wave,  with  intent  to  take  thy  head 
from  thee.  The  feast  was  being  given  in  the 
Bruighean  that  he  had  on  land,  and  he  sent 
and  bade  thee  and  the  seven  battalions  of  the 
standing  Fenians  to  go  and  enjoy  the  feast  to 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  Now  thou  wentest 
and  certain  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  toge- 
ther with  thee  to  enjoy  that  banquet  to 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and  Miodhach 
caused  [some  of]  the  mould  of  Innis  Tuile  to 
be  placed  under  you,  so  that  your  feet  and 
your  hands  clove  to  the  ground ;  and  when 
the  king  of  the  World  heard  that  ye  were  thus 
bound  down,  he  sent  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to 
seek  thy  head.  Then  thou  didst  put  thy 
thumb  under  thy  tooth  of  divination,  and  divi- 
nation and  enlightenment  was  shewn  thee. 
At  that  very  time  I  came  after  thee  to 
Bruighean   an    chaorthainn,,    and   thou   didst 
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know  me  as  I  came  to  the  Bruighean,  and 
didst  make  known  to  me  that  the  king  of  the 
World  and  the  three  kings  of  Innis  Tuile  were 
in  the  Bruighean  of  the  island  upon  the 
Sionna,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  some 
one  wrould  come  from  them  to  seek  thy  head 
and  take  it  to  the  king  of  the  World.  When 
I  heard  that,  I  took  the  protection  of  thy  body 
and  of  thy  life  upon  me  until  the  dawning  of 
the  day  on  the  morrow,  and  I  went  to  the  ford 
which  was  by  the  Bruighean77  to  defend  it." 

44.  "  I  had  not  been  long  by  the  ford  before 
there  came  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to  me  of  the 
people  of  the  king  of  the  World,  and  we  fought 
together ;  and  I  took  his  head  from  him,  and 
made  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  brought  it 
[the  head]  even  to  the  Bruighean  of  the  island, 
where  the  king  of  the  World  was  enjoying 
drinking  and  pleasure  with  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile  by  him.  I  took  their  heads  from 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield, 
and  brought  the  jewelled  golden-chased  gob- 
let, being  full  of  old  mead,  pleasant  to  drink, 
which  was  before  the  king,  in  my  left  hand. 
Then  I  wrought  sharply  with  my  sword  around 
me,  and  came  by  virtue  of  my  fortune  and  of 
my  valour  to  Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and 
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brought  those  heads  with  me.  I  gave  thee  the 
goblet  in  token  of  slaughter  [i.e.  victory]  and 
of  triumph,  and  rubbed  the  blood  of  those  three 
kings  to  thee  and  to  the  Fenians,  as  many  o\ 
them  as  were  bound,  so  that  I  restored  yon 
your  power  over  the  vigour  of  your  hands  and 
the  motion  of  your  feet ;  and  had  I  asked  a 
drink  of  thee  that  night,  O  Fionn,  I  would 
have  gotten  it !  Many  is  the  strait,  moreover, 
that  hath  overtaken  thee  and  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  among 
the  Fenians,  in  which  I  have  perilled  my  body 
and  my  life  for  thy  sake  ;  and  therefore  thou 
shouldst  not  do  me  this  foul  treachery.  More- 
over, many  a  brave  warrior  and  valiant  hero 
of  great  prowess  hath  fallen  by  thee,78  nor  is 
there  an  end  of  them  yet ;  and  shortly  there 
will  come  a  dire  discomfiture  upon  the  Fenians, 
which  will  not  leave  them  many  descendants.7? 
Nor  is  it  for  thee  that  I  grieve,  O  Fionn ;  bu£ 
for  Oisin,  and  for  Oscar,  and  for  the  rest  oi 
my  faithful  fond  comrades.  And  as  for  thee. 
0  Oisin,  thou  shalt  be  left  to  lament80  after 
the  Fenians,  and  thou  shalt  sorely  lack  me 
yet,  O  Fionn." 

45.  Then  said  Oscar,  "  O  Fionn,  though81  I 
am  more  nearly  akin  to  thee  than  to  Diarmuid 
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O'Duibhne,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  but  to  give 
Diarmuid  a  drink ;  and  I  swear,  moreover, 
that  were  any  [other]  prince  in  the  world  to 
do  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  such  treachery,  there 
should  only  escape  whichever  of  us  should 
have  the  strongest  hand,  and  bring  him  a 
drink  without  delay." 

46.  "  I  know  no  well  whatever  upon  this 
mountain,"  said  Fionn.  "  That  is  not  true," 
said  Diarmuid  ;  "  for  but  nine  paces  from  thee 
is  the  best  well  of  pure  water  in  the  world." 

47.  After  that  Fionn  went  to  the  well,  and 
raised  the  full  of  his  two  hands  of  the  water ; 
but  he  had  not  reached  more  than  half  way 
[to  Diarmuid]  when  he  let  the  water  run  down 
through  his  hands,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
bring  the  water.  "I  swear,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"that  of  thine  own  will  thou  didst  let  it  from 
thee."  Fionn  went  for  the  water  the  second 
time,  and  he  had  not  come  more  than  the  same 
distance  when  he  let  it  through  his  hands, 
having  thought  upon  Grainne.  Then  Diarmuid 
hove  a  piteous  sigh  of  anguish  when  he  saw 
that.  "  I  swear  before  my  arms,"82  said  Oscar, 
"  that  if  thou  bring  not  the  water  speedily, 
O  Fionn,  there  shall  not  leave  this  tulach  but 
[either]  thou  or  I."     Fionn   returned  to  the 
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well  the  third  time  because  of  that  speech 
which  Oscar  had  made  to  him,  and  brought 
the  water  to  Diarmuid,  and  as  he  came  up  the 
life  parted  from  the  body  of  Diarmuid.8^  Then 
that  company  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin  that 
were  present  raised  three  great  exceeding 
loud  shouts,  wailing  for  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne, 
and  Oscar  looked  fiercely  and  wrathfully  upon 
Fionn,  and  what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  a 
greater  pity8*  that  Diarmuid  should  be  dead 
than  [it  would  have  been  had]  he  [perished], 
and  that  the  Fenians  had  lost  their  main-stay 
in  battle8*  by  means  of  him. 

48.  Fionn  said,  ulet  us  leave  this  tulach, 
for  fear  that  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  and  the 
Tuatha  De  Danaan  might  catch  us  ;  and 
though  we  have  no  part  in  the  slaying  of 
Diarmuid,  he  would  none  the  more  readily 
believe  us."  "  I  swear/'  said  Oscar,  "  had  I 
known  that  it  was  for  Diarmuid  [i.e.  with  in- 
tent to  kill  Diarmuid]  that  thou  madest  the 
hunt  of  Beann  Gulbain,  that  thou  wouldst 
never  have  made  it."  Then  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  of  Erin  went  their  ways  from  the 
tulach,  Fionn  holding  Diarmuid's  staghound, 
that  is,  Mac  an  Chuill,  but  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  Caoilte,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh  returned 
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back,  and  threw  their  four  mantles  about 
Diarmuid,  and  after  that  they  went  their 
ways  after  Fionn. 

49.  It  is  not  told  how  they  fared  until  they 
reached  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  Grainne  was 
before  them  out  upon  the  ramparts  of  the 
Rath,  waiting  to  obtain  tidings  of  Diarmuid,  so 
that  she  saw  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
coming  to  her.  Then  said  Grainne,  that  if 
Diarmuid  were  alive  it  was  not  by  Fionn  that 
Mac  an  Chuill  would  be  held  coming  to  this 
place,  and  she  fell  out  over  the  ramparts  of 
the  Rath.  When  Oisin  saw  Grainne  in  that 
plight  he  sent  away  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  ;  and  as  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
were  leaving  the  place  Grainne  lifted  up  her 
head  and  asked  Fionn  to  leave  her  Mac  an 
Chuill.  He  said  that  he  would  not  give  him  to 
her,  and  that  he  thought  it  not  too  much  that 
he  himself  should  inherit  so  much  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne  ;  but  when  Oisin  heard  that  he 
took  the  staghound  from  the  hand  of  Fionn> 
gave  him  to  Grainne,  and  then  followed  his 
people. 

50.  Then  Grainne  was  certified  of  the  death 
of  Diarmuid,  and  she  uttered  a  long  exceed- 
ingly piteous  cry,  so  that  it  was  heard  in  the 
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distant  parts  of  the  Rath;  and  her  women 
and  the  rest  of  her  people  came  to  her,  and 
asked  her  what  had  thrown  her  into  that  ex- 
cessive grief.  Grainne  told  them  how  that  Diar- 
muid  had  perished  by  the  wild  boar  of  Beann 
Gulbain,  by  means  of  the  hunt  that  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  had  made.  "  And  truly  my 
very  heart  is  grieved,"  quoth  Grainne,  "  that 
I  am  not  myself  able  to  fight  with  Fionn,  for 
were  I  so  I  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
leave  this  place  in  safety."  Having  heard 
that,  the  death  of  Diarmuid,  they,  too,  uttered 
three  loud,  fearful,  vehement  cries  together 
with  Grainne,  so  that  those  loud  shouts  were 
heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and  in  the 
wastes  of  the  firmament;  and  then  Grainne 
bade  the  five  hundred  that  she  had  for  house- 
hold to  go  to  Beann  Gulbain,  and  to  bring  her 
the  body  of  Diarmuid. 

51.  At  that  very  time  and  season  it  was 
shown  to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  that  Diarmuid 
was  dead  upon  Beann  Gulbain  (for  he  had 
had  no  watch  over  him  the  night  before),  and 
he  proceeded,  accompanying  the  pure-cold 
wind,  so  that  he  reached  Beann  Gulbain  at 
the  same  time  with  the  people  of  Grainne; 
and  when  Grainne's  household  knew  Aonghus 
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they  held  out  the  rough  side86  of  their  shields 
in  token  of  peace,  and  Aonghus  knew  them. 
Then  when  they  were  met  together  upon 
Beann  Gulbain,  they  and  the  people  of 
Aonghus  raised  three  exceeding  great  terrible 
cries  over  the  body  of  Diarmuid,  so  that  they 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and 
in  the  wastes  of  the  firmament  of  the  air,  and 
on  the  mountain  peaks,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Erin  like- 
wise. 

52.  Then  Aonghus  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  "  I  have  never  been  for  one  night,  since 
I  took  thee  with  me  to  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne, 
at  the  age  of  nine  months,  that  I  did  not  watch 
thee  and  carefully  keep  thee  against  thy  foes, 
until  last  night,  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  !  and 
alas  for  the  treachery  that  Fionn  hath  done 
thee,  for  all  that  thou  wast  at  peace  with  him." 
And  he  sang  the  following  lay : — 

"Alas!  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne, 

O  thou  of  the  white  teeth,  thou  bright  and 

fair  one ; 
Alas   for   thine   [own]    blood  upon   thy 

spear, 
The  blood  of  thy  body  hath  been  shed." 
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"  Alas  for  the  deadly  flashing  tusk  of  the  boar, 

Thou  hast  been  sharply,  sorely,  violently 

lopped  off; 

Through  the  malicious,  fickle,  treacherous 

one, 
#  ■*  *         #  *         87 

K  Numb  venom  hath  entered  his  wounds, 
At  Rath  Fhinn  he  met  his  death  ; 
The  Boar  of  Beann  Gulbain  with  fierce- 
ness, 
Hath  laid  low  Diarmuid  the  bright-faced. 

"  [Raise  ye]  fairy  shouts  without  gainsaying, 
Let  Diarmuid  of  the  bright  weapons  be 

lifted  by  you  5 
To  the  smooth  Brugh  of  the  everlasting 

rocks— 
Surely  it  is  we  that  feel  great  pity."   Pity. 

53.  After  that  lay  Aongus  asked  the  house- 
hold of  Grainne  wherefore  they  were  come  to 
that  spot.  They  said  Grainne  had  sent  them 
for  the  body  of  Diarmuid  to  bring  it  to  her  to 
Rath  Ghrainne.  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
not  let  them  take  Diarmuid's  body,  but  that 
he  would  himself  bear  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the 
Boyne ;  "  And  since  I  cannot  restore  him  to 
life  I  will  send  a  soul  into  him,  so  that  he  may 
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talk  to  me  each  day."88  After  that  Aonghus 
caused  the  body  to  be  borne  upon  a  gilded 
bier  with  his  [Diarmuid's]  javelins  over  him 
pointed  upwards,  and  he  went  his  ways  until 
he  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne. 

54.  As  for  Grainne's  household,  they  re« 
turned  back  to  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  they  told 
how  Aonghus  would  not  let  them  bring  the 
body  of  Diarmuid,  but  that  he  himself  had 
taken  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the  Boyne;  and 
Grainne  said  that  she  had  no  power  over  him. 
Afterwards  Grainne  sent  word  and  messengers 
for  her  children  to  the  cantred  of  Corca  Ui 
Dhuibhne,  where  they  were  rearing  and  pro- 
tecting ;  now  those  children  of  Diarmuid  had 
a  Biadhtach  each  son  of  them,  and  sons  of 
Oglachs89  and  of  Brughaidhs  serving  them, 
and  each  son  of  them  had  a  cantred.  Now 
Donnchadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
was  the  eldest  son  of  them,  and  to  him  the 
other  sons  were  subject,  that  is,  Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Ollann,  the  long- 
bearded,  the  son  of  Diarmuid,  that  is,  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  ;  and 
Grainne  bore  greater  love  and  affection  to 
none  of  her  own  children  than  to  Ollann. 
Those  messengers  thereupon  went  their  ways 
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until  they  reached  the  place  where  those 
youths  were,  and  they  tell  them  the  cause  of 
their  journey  and  of  their  coming  from  first  to 
last ;  and  as  the  youths  were  setting  out  with 
the  full  number  of  their  household  and  of 
their  gathering,  their  people  of  trust  asked 
them  what  they  should  do  since  their  lords 
were  now  going  to  encounter  war  and  perilous 
adventure  with  [i.e.  against]  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
hail  and  with  the  Fenians  of  Erin.  Donn- 
chadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  bade 
them  abide  in  their  own  places,  and  that  if 
they  made  peace  with  Fionn  their  people  need 
fear  nothing ;  and  if  not,  to  choose  which 
lord  they  would  have  [i.e.  to  side  with  Fionn 
or  to  adhere  to  their  own  chiefs  as  they 
pleased], 

55«  These  (her)  sons  and  her  people  wrent 
their  way  by  short  routes,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  Rath  Ghrainne, 
and  Grainne  made  them  a  gentle  welcome,  and 
gave  a  kiss  and  a  welcome  to  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  :  and  they 
entered  together  into  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  sat 
at  the  sides  of  the  royal  Bruighean  according 
to  their  rank,  and  their  patrimony,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  each  one  of  them  ;  and 
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there  were  given  them  mead  mild  and  pleasant 
to  drink,  and  well  prepared  very  sweet  ale.,  and 
strong  fermented  draughts  in  fair  chased 
drinking  horns,  so  that  they  became  exhilarated 
and  mirthful-sounding.  And  then  Grainne 
spoke  with  an  exceeding  loud  and  bright-clear 
voice,  and  what  she  said  was :  "  O  dear 
children,  your  father  hath  been  slain  by  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhail  against  his  bonds  and  covenants 
%i  peace  with  him,  and  avenge  ye  that  upon 
flim  well ;  and  there  is  your  portion  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  your  father/'  quoth  she,  "  that  is  his 
arms,  and  his  armour,  and  his  various  sharp 
weapons,  and  his  feats  of  valour  and  of  bravery 
likewise.  I  will  myself  portion  them  out 
among  you,  and  may  the  getting  of  them 
bring  you  success  in  battle.  And  I  myself  will 
have  the  goblets,91  and  the  drinking  horns, 
and  the  beautiful  golden-chased  cups,  and  the 
kine  and  the  cattle-herds  undivided."  And 
she  sung  this  lay  as  follows  : — 

"  Arise  ye,  O  children  of  Diarmuid, 

[Go  forth  and]  learn  that  I  may  see  ;92 
May  your  adventure  be  prosperous  to  you, 
The  tidings  of  a  good  man  have  come  to 
you."* 
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"  The  sword  for  Donnchadh, 

The  best  son  that  Diarmuid  had ; 
And  let  Eochaidh  have  the  Ga  dearg, 
They  lead  to  every  advantage." 

"  Give  his  armour  from  me  to  Ollann, 

Safe  every  body  upon  which  it  maybe  put  ; 

And  his  shield  to  Connla, 

To  him  that  keeps  the  battalions  firm." 

"  The  goblets  and  the  drinking  horns, 
The  cups  and  the  bowls  ;9* 
[They  are]  a  woman's  treasure  without 

thanks, 
I  alone  shall  have  them  all." 

"  Slay  ye  women  and  children,^ 
Through  hatred  to  your  foes ; 
Do  no  guile  nor  treachery, 
Hasten  ye  and  depart."     Arise. 

56.  After  that  lay  Grainne  bade  them  de- 
part, and  learn  carefully  all  practice  of  bravery 
and  of  valour  till  they  should  have  reached 
their  full  strength,  and  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  time  with  Bolcan,  that  is,  the  smith  of 
hell.*6 

57.  Then  those  good  youths  betook  them 
to  their  journey,   and  they  take  farewell  of 
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Grainne  and  of  her  household,  and  leave  them 
wishes  for  life  and  health,  and  Grainne  and 
her  people  sent  the  same  with  them  :  and 
they  left  not  a  warrior,  a  hero,  nor  a  woman- 
hero97  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  world,  with 
wrhom  they  spent  not  a  portion  of  their  time, 
learning  from  them  until  they  attained  fulness 
of  strength,  and  they  were  three  years  with 
Bolcan." 

58.  Touching  Fionn,  when  it  was  certified 
to  him  that  those  children  of  Diarmuid  were 
departed  upon  that  journey,  he  became  filleá 
with  hatred  and  great  fear  of  them  ;  and  forth, 
with  made  a  mustering  of  the  seven  battalions 
of  the  standing  Fenians  from  every  quarter 
where  they  were,  and  when  they  were  come 
to  one  place  Fionn  told  them  with  a  loud 
bright-clear  voice  the  history  of  that  journey 
di  the  children  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  from 
first  to  last,  and  asked  what  he  should  do  in 
that  matter :  "  For  it  is  with  intent  to  rebel 
against  me  that  they  are  gone  upon  that 
journey."  Oisin  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  "  The  guilt  of  that  is  no  man's  but  thine, 
and  we  will  not  go  to  bear  out  the  deed  that 
we  have  not  done,  and  foul  is  the  treachery  that 
thou  didst  shew  towards  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
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though  at  peace  with  him,  when  Cormac  also 
would  have  given  thee  his  other  daughter,  that 
so  thou  mightest  bear  Diarmuid  no  enmity  nor 
malice — according  as  thou  hast  planted  the  oak 
so  bend  it  thyself."  Fionn  was  grieved  at 
those  words  of  Oisin,  nevertheless  he  could 
not  hinder  him. 

59.  When  Fionn  saw  that  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  all  the  Clanna  Baoisgne  had  abandoned 
him,  he  considered  within  his  own  mind  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  crush  that  danger  if  he 
might  not  win  over  Grainne,  and  thereupon 
he  got  him  to  Rath  Ghrainne  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin,  and  with- 
out bidding  them  farewell,  and  greeted  her 
craftily,  and  cunningly,  and  with  sweet  words. 
Grainne  neither  heeded  nor  hearkened  to 
him,  but  told  him  to  leave  her  sight,  and 
straightway  assailed  him  with  her  keen  very 
sharp-pointed  tongue.  However,  Fionn  left 
not  plying  her  with  sweet  words  and  with 
gentle  loving  discourse,  until  he  brought  her 
to  his  own  will.  After  that  Fionn  and 
Grainne  went  their  ways,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Fenians 
of  Erin ;  and  when  they  saw  Fionn  and 
Grainne  [coming]  towards  them  in  that  guise, 
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they  gave  one  shout  of  derision  and  mockery 
at  her,  so  that  Grainne  bowed  her  head 
through  shame.  "  We  trow,  O  Fionn,"  quoth 
Oisin,  "  that  thou  wilt  keep  Grainne  well  from 
henceforth." 

60.  As  for  the  children  of  Diarmuid,  after 
having  spent  seven  years  in  learning  all  that 
beseems  a  warrior,  they  came  out  of  the  far 
regions  of  the  great  world,  and  it  is  not  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Rath 
Ghrainne.  When  they  had  heard  how  Grainne 
had  fled  with  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  without 
taking  leave  of  them  or  of  the  king  of  Erin, 
they  said  that  they  could  do  nothing.  After 
that  they  went  to  Almhuin  of  Laighean  to  seek 
Fionn  and  the  Fenians,  and  they  proclaimed 
battle  against  Fionn.  (<  Rise,  O  Diorruing,  and 
ask  them  how  many  they  require,"  [said 
Fionn].  Then  Diorruing  went  and  asked 
them.  "  [We  require]  an  hundred  mer 
against  each  man  of  us,  or  single  combat/ 
[said  they].  Fionn  sent  an  hundred  to  fight 
with  them,  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
place  of  that  strife  those  youths  rushed  under 
them,  through  them,  and  over  them,  and  made 
three  heaps  of  them,  namely,  a  heap  of  their 
heads,  a  heap  of  their  bodies,  and  a  heap  of 
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their  arms  and  armour.  €t  Our  hosts  will  not 
last/'  said  Fionn,  "  if  a  hundred  be  slain  of 
them  each  day,  and  what  shall  we  do  con- 
cerning those  [youths],  O  Grainne?"  "I 
will  go  to  them,"  said  Grainne,  "  to  try  whe- 
ther I  may  be  able  to  make  peace  between 
you."  "I  should  be  well  pleased  at  that/ 
said  Fionn,  "  and  I  would  give  them  and  their 
posterity  freedom  for  ever,  and  their  fathers 
place  among  the  Fenians,  and  bonds  and 
securities  for  the  fulfilment  thereof  to  them 
for  ever  and  ever." 

6 1.  Grainne  goes  to  meet  them,  and  gives 
them  a  welcome,  and  makes  them  the  aforesaid 
offers.  Howbeit,  Grainne  made  peace  be- 
tween them  at  last,  and  those  bonds  and  secu- 
rities were  given  to  them,  and  they  got  their 
father's  place  among  the  Fenians  from  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  After  that  a  banquet  and 
feast  was  prepared  for  them,  so  that  they  were 
exhilarated  and  mirthful-sounding,  and  Fionn 
and  Grainne  stayed  by  one  another  until  they 
died. 

62.  Thus  far,  then,  the  Pursuit  of  Djajrmuid 
and  Grainne.98 
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1  Teamhair  Luachra  was  also  called  Teamhair  Earann, 
being  the  royal  residence  of  the  country  of  the  Earna,  or 
descendants  of  Oilioll  Earann,  commonly  called  in  English 
the  Ernans  of  Munster.  It  was  situated  in  the  district  of 
Sliabh  Luachra,  whence  the  name  in  the  text,  and  though 
the  name  Teamhair  Luachra  no  longer  exists,  the  site  of  the 
fort  is  marked  by  Beul  atha  na  Teamhrach,  a  ford  on  a  small 
stream,  near  Castleisland  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  Dr. 
O'Donovan  considers  Teamhair  Shubha  to  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place.    Vide  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

2  The  Irish  frequently  use  the  first  pers.  pi.  for  emphasis. 

3  Literally,  Ask  of  him  no  eric  beyond  the  fall  of  hi" 
father  by  thee. 

4  The  ancient  name  for  the  territory  which  is  now  com- 
prised by  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  which  takes  its  name 
from  Ciar,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs. 

5  IrigttiotriA  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  itif  eAX>mA,  from  in, 
fit  for,  and  gniotfi,  a  deed  or  exploit. 

6  Giolla.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  a  youth, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  proper  names,  as  An  Giolla  dubh. 
It  also  came  to  signify  a  servant,  as  in  the  proper  names 
Giolla  Brighde,  Giolla  Padruig,  i.e.  the  servant  or  devotee 
of  Bridget,  of  Patrick ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  denotes  a 
farm  servant  who  drives  a  cart,  commonly  called  a  guide. 
The  Scotch  have  introduced  the  word  into  English,  Gilty. 
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I  That  is  to  say,  his  chief,  Fionn,  would  be  able  to  avenge 
an  injury  done  to  his  dependent. 

8  Here  the  writer  should  have  had  but,  or,  however. 
Owing  to  carelessness  of  style  A^r  (and)  is  often  used  in 
place  of  other  conjunctions,  e.g.  rnóttÁn  t>o  ifiA^OAt)  A^tif 
■oo  bÁÚAt)  (4  Mast.  A.D.  1543),  many  were  slain  and 
drowned,  where  it  should  have  been,  were  slain  or  drowned. 

9  The  whole  story  of  this  wonderful  reptile,  which  from  a 
mere  grub  becomes  a  dragon  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  a 
curious  piece  of  invention.  The  idea  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  classical  fables  of  the  Hydra,  the  Dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  &c. 

10  The  original  adjective  is  one  word,  craoschogantach, 
compounded  of  craos,  gluttony,  and  coganiach>  from  cognaim, 
I  chew. 

II  A  frequent  expression  for  women  and  children. 

12  The  verb  used  here  expresses  any  kind  of  perception, 
whether  by  hearing,  feeling,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  fre- 
quently render  it  in  English  by  fcel>  so  that  a  man  is  heard 
to  say,  "I  felt  him  coming  towards  me;"  "Do  you  feel 
him  yet,"  arc. 

13  Called  in  English  the  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

14  Covered  the  retreat*  Literally,  held  a  shield  over  the 
track  for  the  Fenians.  This  is  a  technical  military  phrase 
which  occurs  in  the  Irish  Annals,  &c.  Here  either  the 
author  has  been  very  careless,  or  there  is  something  wanting 
in  the  manuscript  (which,  however,  the  Editor  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  from  any  copy  of  the  tale  that  he  has  yet 
seen),  as  we  are  not  informed  what  it  was  that  caused  the 
Fenians  to  retreat.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  a  charmed 
stag,  sent  perhaps  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann ;  and  we  must 
suppose  that  he  came  to  bay  and  routed  the  Fenians,  whose 
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flight  wae  protected  by  Conan,  before  whom  and  Fionn  the 
stag  fled  in  his  turn,  and  Diarmuid  suspects  that  when 
Conan  found  himself  alone  with  Fionn  he  made  his  own 
terms  with  him. 

15  Literally,  when'Fionn  had  me  under  the  wood  and  under 
displeasure. 

16  i.  e.  By  the  strength  of  their  hands  alone,  without 
weapons. 

17  51  on  gtifv,  although — not.  This  expression  is  nolongei 
used  in  the  spoken  language,  and  requires  explanation.  It 
has  sometimes  a  negative  meaning ;  as  in  the  text,  and  before 
at  p.  2,  Part  I.,  and  again  in  the  poem  on  the  genealogy  of 
Diarmuid  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  present  51-6  nAc,  so  that  the  above  sentence  would  read 
gi-b  tiAC  ceÁjvjvo  trmÁ  An  nró  fin.  Sometimes  it  is  affirma- 
tive, of  which  there  is  an  instance  further  on  in  the  story. 

18  Fit  thing.  Literally,  though  it  is  not  the  trade  of  a 
woman,  &c.  The  word  cearrd  means  a  trade,  and  also  an 
artizan  in  general,  but  now  in  particular  a  tinker ;  as  saor, 
an  artificer,  more  particularly  denotes  a  mason.  The  Scotch 
have  introduced  the  former  word  into  English  under  the 
form  cairdy  i.e.  a  tinker.  Grainne  meant  that  it  would  be 
unfit  for  her  to  separate  from  Diarmuid  at  that  time. 

19  One  glimpse.    Literally,  the  full  of  your  eyes. 

20  Literally,  when  Diarmuid  did  not  see  the  giant  minding 
nimself.  The  Irish  often  transpose  the  negative,  even  in 
speaking  English,  as,  "  When  he  did  not  tell  me  to  go,,T 
meaning,  since  he  told  me  not  to  go.  The  use  of  the  nega- 
tive with  "oeijvmi  (I  say)  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek 
2\sage  of  ov  and  0fyn. 

21  This  may  be  a  manuscript  error,  as  the  giant  was  before 
said  to  have  his  club  fastened  round  his  body. 

22  This  is  a  notable  instance  of  redundancy  of  language, 
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sometimes  introduced  into  English  by  the  Irish,  viz.,  killed 
dead.  Similar  is  the  expression  t>aLL  •oiq\At>A^c,  blind 
without  sight,  Font  Masters,  A.D.  1541. 

23  We  grudge.  Literally,  We  think  it  not  little ;  the  con- 
verse  of  which  is  nf  mój\  Litm,  we  think  it  not  much,  i.e., 
we  do  not  grudge,  meaning  emphatically  that  the  action  ex- 
pressed  by  the  conjoined  verb  is  done  easily,  cheerfully, 
willingly,  &c,  as  ní  mó|\lirm  a  jaát>,  a  x)etmAiri,  -|f\.  Instead 
of  these  negative  expressions  might  be  used  the  positive 
ones,  if  tnó]\Liom,  I  think  it  much,  I  grudge;  if  beAg 
tiotn,  I  think  it  little,  I  grudge  not ;  but  these  would  not  be 
as  idiomatic  or  as  strong.  The  Irish  are  extremely  fond  01 
thus  using  the  negative  for  emphasis;  as  in  the  many 
similiar  phrases  to  "  that  will  do  you  no  harm,"  meaning 
that  will  do  you  great  good. 

24  i.e.  Envy  and  anger  have  caused  you  to  judge  foolishly 
ai  supposing  that  Diarmuid  would  be  in  such  a  place. 

25  Chess  was  the  favourite  game  of  the  Irish  in  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  as  appears  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  almost  all  romantic  tales. 
Chess-boards  very  commonly  formed  part  of  the  gifts  given 
as  stipends  by  the  provincial  kings  to  their  subordinate 
chieftains,  e.g.  "  The  stipends  of  the  kings  of  Caiseal  [Cashel] 
to  the  kings  [chiefs]  of  his  territories  ; — A  seat  by  his  side  in 
the  first  place,  and  ten  steeds  and  ten  dresses  and  two  rings 
and  two  chess-boards  to  the  king  of  Dal  Chais ;  and  to  go 
with  him  in  the  van  to  an  external  country,  and  follow  in 
the  rear  of  all  on  his  return.  Ten  steeds  and  ten  drinking- 
horns  and  ten  swords  and  ten  shields  and  ten  scings  [part  oi 
the  trappings  of  a  horse],  and  two  rings  and  two  chess- 
boards to  the  king  of  Gabhran."  See  Leabhar  na  g-Cearl 
[Book  of  Rights]  p.  69.  A  chess-man  was  called  fear  fith- 
ckille,  as  in  the  text;  and  the  set  of men,  foirne fithchilh,  the 
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tribe  or  family  of  the  chess-board.  Cormac,  in  his  glossary, 
assigns  a  mystical  signification  to  the  spots  of  the  board,  and 
derives  its  name,  i.e.  fithcheall,  from  fath, [skill,  wisdom  ;  and 
ciall,  sense ;  but  this  is  probably  fanciful.  For  much  informa- 
tion and  some  curious  extracts  about  the  chess  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  as  well  as  engravings  of  their  chess-men  as  discovered 
in  modern  days,  vide  Dr.  O'Dono van's  introduction  to 
Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

26  Sliabh  Cua.  In  ancient  times  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  mountain  now  known  as  Cnoc  Maoldomhnaigh,  Anglice 
Knockmeledown,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Waterford.  The  name  is  now  pronounced  Sliabh  g-Cua, 
and  belongs  to  a  mountainous  district  between  Dungarvan 
and  Clonmel. 

27  Sliabh  Crot.  Now  called  Sliabh  g-Crot,  and  in  English 
Mount  Grud,  in  the  barony  of  Olanwilliam,  county  of 
Tipperary.  There  was  a  battle  fought  here  in  the  year  1058 
between  Diarmuid  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  and  Donnchadh  the 
son  of  Brian. 

28  Sliabh  Guaire,  Now  called  in  English  Slieve  Gorey,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  barony  of  Clankee,  county  of 
Cavan,  part  of  the  territory  anciently  called  Gaileanga,  as 
belonging  to  the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileang,  grandson  of  Cian, 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  tale.  The  Four 
Masters  have  this  curious  entry  under  A.D.  1054.  u Loch 
Suidhe-Odhrainin  Sliabh  Guaire  migrated  in  the  end  of  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  Michael,  and  went  into  the  Feabhaill, 
which  was  a  great  wonder  to  all."  Loch  Suidhe-Odhrain 
[Lough  Syoran]  is  a  townland  in  Clankee  where  there  is  no 
lough  now. 

Other  copies  of  our  tale  for  Sliabh  Guaire  read  Sliabh 
Claire,  which  is  a  large  hill  near  Galbally  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  on  which  is  a  cromleac»  the  tomb  of  Oilioll  Oluim. 
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29.  These  names  are  most  probably  fictions  of  the  writer. 
The  Irish  romancers  very  commonly  introduced  long  lists  of 
names  (vide  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  pp.  288,  289,  where  there 
is  a  much  more  lengthened  list  of  slain  chiefs.) 

30  Now  called  Sliabh  na  muice,  (i.e.  the  pig's  mountain, 
probably  from  its  shape),  and  in  English  Slievenamuck,  a 
*ong  low  mountain  near  the  glen  of  Aherlagh,  county  of 
Tipperary. 

31  Probably  by  error  of  transcribers  for  Sliabh  Modhairn, 
fiie  old  name  of  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan ;  or  for  Sliabh  Mughdhorna,  the  Mourn  moun- 
tains, in  the  county  of  Down.  The  latter,  however,  were 
not  so  called  before  the  14th  century.  Vide  Annals  of  the 
^our  Masters,  A.M.  3579. 

32  Sliabh  Lugha  is  a  mountain  district  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  in  the  barony  of  Costello. 

33  Athfraoich,  i.e.  The  ford  of  heather.  This  is  perhaps 
erroneously  written  for  Ath  Croich,  on  the  Shannon,  near 
Shannon  harbour. 

34  Sliabh  Mis. 

35  Drom  mor.  There  are  many  places  of  this  name 
anglicised  Dromore)  in  Ireland.       That  most  noted    in 

Munster  is  Dromore,  near  Mallow,  which  was  anciently 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  king  of  Cashel,  according  to  Leabhar 
na  g-  Ceart. 

36  The  great  world.  This  a  common  phrase  in  the  Irish 
stories.  It  is  sometimes  called  An  Domhan  mor  shoir,  the 
great  world  in  the  east,  and  means  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  which  the  modern  name  is  Moirthir  na  h-Eorpay  the 
great-land  of  Europe.  That  the  ancient  Irish  had  some 
communication  with  the  continent  would  certainly  appear 
from  various  notices,  in  some  of  which,  however,  there  may 
be  a  large  mixture  of  fiction.    Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  is 
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said  to  have  made  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  on  one 
of  which  occasions  he  carried  off  the  young  son  of  a  British 
soldier  seiving  in  Gaul,   afterwards   St.  Patrick;   and    the 
Annals  state  that  in  the  year  428  king  Datht  was  slain  by 
flash  of  lightning  at  Sliabh  Ealpa  (the  Alps). 

37  Coimirceadh.  This  was  the  technical  word  for  the  pro- 
tection a  chief  owed  to  his  tribe  in  return  for  coigny  and 
Every,  bonnaght  and  other  duties.  The  English  writers 
rendered  it  by  commerycke. 

38  i.  e.  Diarmuid  used  to  clear  the  way  for  Fionn  going  intt 
oattle,  and  to  cover  his  retreat  when  leaving  it. 

39  All  genuine  Irish  stories,  and  even  many  historical 
works,  contain  poetical  accounts  of  speeches,  episodes,  &c, 
which  are  generally  not  the  composition  of  the  writer,  but 
quotations,  and  consequently  often  in  much  older  language 
than  the  prose  in  which  they  are  inserted.  This  is  an 
Ossianic  poem  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  this  game  of 
thess  given  to  St.  Patrick  in  after  times  by  (most  likely), 
Oisin,  and  it  probably  furnished  the  writer  with  the  story  of 
the  chess  which  he  has  amplified,  but  he  does  not  describe 
the  fight.  The  language  has  become  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  prose. 

40  i.  e.  with  all  the  men  complete,  ^foV/'denoting  a  superior 
piece,  and  warrior  a  pawn. 

41  Oisin  is  here  taunting  Fionn,  and  asks  him  which  of  his 
pieces  he  would  like  to  take. 

42  Oscar  means  that  no  one  would  mind  what  Goll  said  to 
them. 

43  Coimhrighe,  a  strife  or  combat,  derived  from  comh, 
together,  and  righe,  the  wrist ;  as  comhrac,  recte  comhbkract 
a  struggle,  comes  from  comh,  and  brae,  the  arm. 

44  An  English  writer  would  have  said  that  he  poised  and 
hurled  his  spear,  but  the  Irish  use  tarraingim%  I  draw,  to 
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denote  a  man«s  placing  himself  in  the  attitude  for  using  any 
weapon  or  implement  to  give  a  blow,  and  also  the  delivering 
of  the  blow. 

45  i.e.  of  the  wind  howling  through  a  glen. 

46  Conan  was  the  surliest  of  the  Fenian  warriors  ;  being, 
moreover,  of  the  Clanna  Moirne,  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
Clanna  Baoisgne  destroying  each  other. 

47  Fionn  feared  that  the  Clanna  Moirne  might  attack  his 
own  tribe  unexpectedly  if  allowed  to  be  in  their  rear. 

48  Alba,  i.e.  Scotland. 

49  Bas-chrann,  a  knocker.  Literally,  a  hand-log,  or  hand- 
timber,  the  primitive  knocker  probably  being  a  stout  stick  oi 
log,  either  chained  to  the  door,  or  lying  by  it.  Crann 
means  a  tree,  but  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  material, 
as  cos  chroinn,  a  wooden  leg,  or  as  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  it  is  provincially  called,  a  tree  leg. 

50  The  Irish  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  have  in  their 
service  large  bodies  of  Scottish  gallowglasses,  long  after  the 
half-mythic  period  to  which  our  story  refers.  The  O'Donnells 
and  O'Neills  of  Ulster  and  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught 
retained  them  in  numbers,  both  for  their  intestine  feuds,  and 
for  their  wars  upon  the  English;  and  in  1533  the  Irish 
Council  wrote  complaining  of  the  number  of  Scots  who  were 
settling  in  Ulster,  "with  thaidis  of  the  kinge's  disobeysant 
Irishe  rebelles."    Vide  An.  Four  Mast.  1590,  note. 

51  This  is  the  yellow  water  lily,  and  the  Irish  name  in  the 
text  literally  translated  is,  the  drowned  leaf.  It  is  also 
called  cAbArm  AbAti,  and  Liac  LogAfi. 

52  i.  e.  The  present  barony  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne  (Cor- 
caguiney)  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

53  There  is  no  barony  in  Leinster  now  bearing  either  of 
these  names  ;  Beann  Damhuis  means  the  peak  of  Damhus, 
and  the  district  meant  is  perhaps  that  part  of  the  county  Of 
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"Wicklow  in  which  lies  the  mountain  called  Dowse,  corruptly 
pronounced  Jowse, 

5*  Ceis  Corainn.  i.e.  The  present  barony  of  Corran,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  The  name  is  now  anglicised  Keshcorran, 
and  is  applied  to  a  celebrated  hill  in  that  barony. 

55  Brughaidh,  Biadhtach.  These  were  the  two  kinds  of 
farmers  amongst  the  ancient  Irish.  The  former,  which  were 
the  most  numerous,  held  their  land  subject  to  a  rent,  the 
latter  rent  free ;  in  return  for  which  they  were  bound  to 
entertain  travellers,  and  the  soldiers  of  their  chief  on  the 
march.  Hence  the  name  biadhtach,  which  is  derived  from 
biadk,  food.  The  amount  of  land  held  by  a  Biadhtach  was 
called  Baile  biadhtaigh  (a  ballybetagh),  and  was  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  barony,  i.e.  four  quarters,  of  120  acres  each.  For 
more  information  on  this  subject  vide  An.  Four  Mast,  A.D. 
1225,  note. 

56  Creach.  The  English  writers  on  Irish  affairs  render 
this  word  by  prey,  meaning  the  foray  in  which  the  prey 
(caoruigheacht)  was  taken.  They  also  speak  of  one  chief 
preying  the  country  of  another,  the  verb  being  creachaim.  A 
chief  was  bound  to  make  a  creach  into  some  neighbouring 
territory  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  inauguration,  in  order 
that  the  tribe  might  judge  of  his  qualities  as  a  leader.  This 
expedition  was  technically  called  sluaigheadh  ceannais  feadhna, 
the  hosting  of  the  headship  of  the  tribe ;  vide  An.  Four 
Mast.  1539,  when  Uilliam  Odhar  O'Carroll  is  said  to  have 
made  his  first  foray  against  Turlough  Mac  Murtough  Mac- 
I-Brien  of  Ara. 

57  i.e;  The  small  fierce  one,  a  less  powerful  sword  than 
that  given  to  Diarmuid  by  Aonghus  an  bhrogha. 

58  i.e.  The  son  of  the  hazel,  Diarmuid's  favourite  hound. 
This  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
chiefs.    Vide  additional  notes. 
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59  For  a  somewhat  similar  dream  see  the  Feast  of  Dun  na 
ngedh,  pp.  8,  9. 

60  Beann  Gulbain,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  now 
corruptly  called  in  English  Benbulbin.  Here  was  fostered 
Conall,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whence  he  was 
called  Conall  Gulbain.  Vide  the  romance  called  Eachtra 
Chonaill  Gulbain, 

61  When  a  chief  took  the  field  he  was  technically  said  in 
Irish  to  rise  out,  and  his  forces  were  called  his  rising  out. 
Both  phrases  were  literally  introduced  in  English  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  writers. 

62  Roc  Mac  Diocain  was  the  reachtaire  of  Aonghus  an 
3>hrogha.     Vide  Feis  Tighe  Chonain. 

63  Reachtaire,  This  is  a  personal  noun  formed  from  the 
word  reacht,  right  or  law,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
rectum.  The  oldest  form  of  the  word  appears  in  the  sped 
mens  printed  by  Zeuss  of  the  Continental  Irish  MSS.  of  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries,  i.e.  rectire  and  rectairiu,  and  it  h 
variously  glossed  by  propositus,  villicus,  propositus  gentis. 
It  anciently  meant  a  lawgiver  and  chief  manager,  e.g.  in  the 
Feast  of  Dtm  na  ngedh  (p.  33)  the  king's  Reachtaire  appears 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  marshalling  the  guests  to  theii 
seats.  In  the  language  of  the  present  day  Reachtaire  denotes 
a  rich  dairy  farmer. 

64  Drom  draoi  was  a  sacred  cave  of  the  Druids  near 
Cruachan  in  Connaught,  O'Connor's  Dissertations,  p.  179. 

65  We  are  not  told  how  Fionn  used  the  chess-board  to 
divine,  but  this  shows  that  in  the  author's  time  the  chess- 
board was  thought  to  have  formerly  had  a  mystic  meaning. 

66  Fis.  This  word,  which  is  feminine  and  means  a  vision 
(hence,  as  in  the  text,  the  knowledge  revealed  to  a  seer  or 
diviner),  is  to  be  distinguished  from  fos,  the  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  a  fact,  &c,  which  is  masculine.    Two  iorms  occur 
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in  the  Feast  of  Dim  na  ngedh  (p.  8  ),i.e.,  fíf,  and  ppf,  or 
according  to  modern  orthography,  ppyi 

67  The  possessive  pronoun  in  the  Irish  is  here  feminine, 
because,  though  Mac  an  Chuill  is  masculine,  the  writer  is 
considering  him  merely  as  a  cu,  or  hound,  which  is  feminine» 

68  Literally,  so  that  he  took  [away]  the  sod  that  was  under 
his  feet,  and  the  top  of  his  head  came  under  him. 

69  Here,  and  in  other  places,  the  writer  applies  feminine 
pronouns  to  the  boar;  because,  though  tore  (a  boar)  is 
masculine,  he  considers  the  animal  generically  as  a  pig  (muc), 
which  is  feminine. 

70  Wild  boars  and  deer  are  the  animals  most  frequently 
introduced  by  the  Irish  romancers ;  wolves,  though  they 
abounded,  never  forming  the  subject  of  any  exploit.  To 
modern  taste  the  manner  of  Diarmuid's  death  appears  ridi- 
culous, but  the  peasantry  receive  it  with  the  same  simplicity 
as  their  mediaeval  fathers,  as  a  terrific  adventure. 

71  Rath  na  h-atnhrann.  That  is,  the  Rath  or  tumulus  of 
the  sword-hilt. 

72  This  expression  occurs  in  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  ngedh, 
p.  4,  viz.^ti-oilfe  UetnjvAÓ  co  h-a  colAmriAib  ocuf  feti- 
cuaca  Cemj\A  octif  trh'oe  x>o  ~£VeT  0CA  clowo-pum  c, 
bj\Ác — ''that  his  progeny  should  still  have  the  legitimate 
possession  of  Tara  with  its  supporting  familjes,  and  the  old 
Tribes  of  Meath  perpetually  and  for  ever."  These  "pillars," 
or  supporting  families,  were  probably  the  same  as  those  called 
cecpe  pne  Cemj\Ach,  the  four  tribes  of  Tara,  at  p.  8  of 
the  same  story,  and  who,  after  the  establishment  of  surnames, 
were  the  O'Harts,  O'Regans,  O'Kellys  (of  Bregia),  and 
O'Connollys. 

73  Dearg-ruathar.  Ruathar,  is  a  rushing,  with  the  notion 
of  violence  and  destruction.  Dearg  (red)  is  here  used  to 
denote  the  great  slaughter  that  took  place,  but  it  is  also  used 
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in  composition  merely  as   an  intensitive,  as  dearg-mheisgc, 
blind  or  raging  drunkenness. 

74  According  to  the  romance  of  Bruighean  an  chaortliainn, 
or  the  enchanted  fort  of  the  quicken-tree,  Colganwas  king  of 
Lochlin,  and  the  cause  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland  was  that 
he  considered  "King  of  the  Isles,''  (Righ  na  n-Oilean)  but 
an  empty  title,  seeing  that  he  no  longer  possessed  them  ali 
as  his  ancestors  had  done ;  Ireland  having  been  taken  from 
him.  For  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  Fionn  and  his 
chiefs,  vide  Adventures  of  Donnchadh  Mac  Conmara,  p.  32, 
ft.  11.  J.  O'Daly,  Dublin. 

75  This  character  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  Irish 
romances,  but  who  he  was  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
title  appears  to  be  vaguely  applied  to  some  fictitious 
Continental  potentate. 

76  i.  e.  The  island  of  the  Flood  or  Ocean,  by  which  the 
writer  probably  means  Iceland. 

77  i.  e.  The  fort  was  approached  by  a  ford. 

78  i  e.  The  passions  and  treachery  of  Fionn  had  caused 
the  death  of  many  of  his  own  warriors. 

79  Diarmuid  prophesied  rightly,  the  Fenians  were  crushed 
at  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  See  Transactions,  Vol.  I. ;  also 
Caoit>  Oip'ri  a  n-t)iAi5  ha  £éinne. 

80  CAVlAij\e  .1.  bolXf £Aifve  nó  f  eA^  ^ajuha.  P.  Connell's 
Ir.  Diet.  MS.  There  is  also  a  verb  caHai™,  to  call,  of 
which  the  old  form  would  be  CAlA>Aim,  probably  from  the 
Danish  kjcelde.  Many  Irish  words  resemble  English  words 
of  the  same  meaning,  though  clearly  not  derived  from  them, 
e.  g.  -pó-o,  a  road,  which  is  explained  in  Cormac's  glossary. 

81  Here  51  on  50  is  not  negative. 

82  Edmund  Spenser  says  of  the  Irish,  "  Also  they  used 
commonly  to  swear  by  their  sword." — View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 
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Diarmuid  slew  the  boar  without  himself  receiving  a  hurt,  that 
he  then  took  off  the  hide,  and  •  as  it  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  that  Fionn  bade  him  measure  its  length.  This 
Diarmuid  did  by  pacing  over  the  skin  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  but  Fionn  then  asked  him  to  measure  it  again,  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  it  is  said  that  in  walking  against  the 
lie  of  the  bristles  his  foot  was  pierced  by  one  of  them,  and 
that  he  died  of  it.  It  is  singular  that  Diarmuid  na  m-batt 
should  have  met  his  death  by  the  same  beast  that  slew 
Adonis,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  represent  in  Irish  legend. 
The  same  tradition  prevails  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Vide 
the  Gaelic  poems  on  the  death  of  Diarmuid  printed  by  Smith 
and  Gillies. 

84  Sgeile,  pity.  This  word  having  become  obsolete  th% 
people  have  supplied  its  place  by  sgeul  (a  story),  which  is 
not  very  dissimilar  in  sound,  so  that  they  say  if  mój\  ah 
fSeul  é  for  \\  móp  Ati  f  S^ile  é,  which  phrase  is  literally 
introduced  by  them  into  English,  viz.,  "  that  is  a  great 
story,"  i.e.  pity.  Another  curious  substitution  of  a  living 
for  an  obsolete  word  of  like  sound  but  different  meaning,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sentence  Ata  afhios  agfiadh,  which  must 
have  originally  been  Ata  afhios  agFiadha  ;  Fiadha  meaning 
good  God  (.1.  -pot)! a  according  to  an  old  glossary,  vide 
O'Reilly).  But  as  this  word  has  been  long  disused  it  is  now 
considered  by  the  peasantry  in  the  above  case  to  be  fiadh> 
(a  deer  or  stag),  the  sound  of  both  being  identically  the 
same ;  and  they  say  that  the  original  sentence  was  ata  a 
fJiios  agDia  (God  knows) ;  but  that  to  avoid  profanity  fiadh 
is  used  instead  of  Dia  (the  only  difference  in  the  sound  of 
the  words  being  in  the  first  letter,  so  that  the  meaning  of 
the  asseveration  is  still  plain).  This  phrase  also  they 
actually  translate  into  English,   saying— "The  deer  knows" 
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for  "  God  knows,"  or  as  it  is  wrongly  spelled  by  novelists 
who  do  not  understand  what  they  write  about,  "  The  dear 
knows."  There  are  many  more  curious  Gaelicisms  in  the 
English  spoken  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  even  in  districts 
where  the  Irish  has  been  longest  extinct,  which  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  note  and  explain  while  the  Irish  is  yet  a 
living  language;  for  when  it  dies,  much  that  may  be 
certainly  pronounced  upon  now  will  be  mere  conjecture, 

85  Literally,  their  yoke  of  battle,  i.  e.  the  warrior  who  kept 
them  together. 

86  That  is,  the  wrong  side,  or  inside,  the  shield  being  of 
wood  or  wicker  work  covered  outside  with  leather. 

1f  mAif\5  a  twifseAt)  jvuirm  buj\  n-Aipc. 
tlo  ciormT>At>  UAob  AfCAom  buj\  cleocA. 
Woe  to  him  who  should  rouse  the  edge  of  your  enmity, 
Or  turn  out  the  wrong  side  of  your  mantle. 
{Praises  of  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland,  by  Ian  Mac 
Codrum,) 

87  This  line  is  wanting  in  all  the  copies  which  the  Editor 
nas  seen.    The  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza  refer  to  Fionn. 

88  Aonghus  meant  to  say  that  he  had  the  power  of  ani 
mating  Diarmuid's  body  for  a  short  period  each  day,  but 
not  to  revive  him  permanently. 

89  Oglach  originally  meant  a  youth,  and  then  came  to 
signify  a  retainer  or  attendant  (cf.  the  meaning  of  Giolld). 
The  word  is  now  pronounced  Ó5LÁ6,  and  modern  scribes 
most  commonly  write  it  ójLaoc,  considering  it  to  be  derived 
from  05,  young,  and  Iaoc,  a  warrior.  However,  the  last 
syllable  would  appear  rather  to  be  a  personal  termination, 
as  in  eachlack  (a  horseboy),  and  it  is  not  accented  in  the 
spoken  language  in  Galloglach  (a  Gallowglass). 

90  Lionn*  This  word  now  means  ale%  as  bcoir  does  beer; 
but  what  drinks  they  originally  stood  for  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
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Tradition  says  that  the  latter  was  a  delicious  drink  which  the 
Danes  brewed  from  the  tops  of  heather,  and  that  their  two 
last  survivors  in  Ireland,  father  and  son,  died  rather  than 
reveal  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 

91  Cuach,  a  goblet.  This  word  has  been  introduced  into 
English  by  the  Scotch  in  the  form  quaigh. 

92  i.  e.,  and  let  me  see  the  fruit  of  it. 

93  i.  e.,  you  have  heard  the  fame  of  your  brave  father. 

94  The  words  cuach%  com,  and  copan  are  still  used,  but 
tarchra  is  an  obsolete  form  of  eAf  cjaa,  a  drinking  goblet. 

95  Yet  the  Irish  appear  to  have  considered  it  disgraceful 
to  kill  a  woman,  for  a  poet  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the 
Ultonians  : — 

"Hi  •oejAtifAC  bAn-eccA  ban, 
SIua§  CtrmA,  Aij\ecc  ULax)." 
The  host  of  Emania,  the  host  of  Ulster, 
Have  never  committed  woman-slaughter.  (B>  of  Magh 
Rath.) 

96  Here  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Vulcan, 
although  his  name  is  adapted  to  the  Irish  alphabet  and  pn> 
nunciation. 

97  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  female  warriors, 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  tales,  are  mere  efforts  ot 
imagination  or  whether  in  remote  times  some  women  really 
did  devote  themselves  to  arms.  The  romance  called 
Oileamhain  Chongcullainn,  or  the  rearing  of  Cuchullainn, 
tells  us  that  that  warrior  spent,  when  a  youth,  a  year  under 
the  tuition  of  Duireann,daughter  ofDomhnall,  King  of  Alba, 
or  Scotland. 

98  Such  is  the  invariable  ending  of  an  Irish  story,  and  this 
closing  sentence  is  very  useful  in  closely  written  manuscripts 
where  stories  are  crowded  together,  often  without  any  head- 
ing, for  determining  where  one  tract  ends  and  another 
begins. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


On  the  Race  of  Diarmuid. 
The  romance  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  was  written  h 
accordance  with  the  southern  tradition  (apparently  a  very 
old  one)  that  Diarmuid  was  of  the  tribe  known  as  Earni 
Mumhan,  or  the  Ernaans  of  Munster,  and  that  his  country 
*ras  Kerry.  Here  follows  a  genealogy  of  Diarmuid  by  some 
Munster  poet,  in  which  the  same  tradition  is  supported, 
which  appears  to  be  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century;  but  who  the  author  was,  and  in  what 
manuscript  the  oldest  versions  of  it  exists,  the  Editor  has  not 
had  the  necessary  opportunities  for  discovering,  except  that 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  1 706-9  in  the  R.  I.  A. 
The  present  version,  which  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one  as 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  is  derived  from  a  manuscript 
of  varied  and  interesting  contents  written  in  18 14- 19  by 
Tomas  O  h-Icidhe  (Thomas  Hickey)  of  Killenaule,  county 
of  Tipperary,  Professor  of  Irish  at  St.  John's  College, 
Waterford,  who  appears  to  have  transcribed  from  good 
manuscripts.  This  book  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Mackesy  of 
Castletown-Kilpatrick,  Navan,  a  Member  of  this  Society, 
who  has  kindly  lent  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
extract. 

se-cxticriAs  shmsion  T)hiAnrnt!,ao.  uí  •oíitnbíme 
sunn. 

micro  t>Airi  xwL  )\e  feAnÓAf, 
•00  •óeA^OAf  SAlcAin  ChAifiLL; 
nf  biu,  51  on  pin  Ab  olc  m'Aicne, 
ni  buf  fAToe  in  a  h-ASAi'o. 
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SaIcaija  cmnteicneAc  ChAifill, 
beic  ha  n-AgAix>  if  Ain^An ; 
eolAc  me  ah  c-fAlxAin  fniAicnr&f 
eolAc  í  An,  «AirLib  einjonn. 

eolAc  mé  rnÁice  reAncAir, 
(níon  b'í  An  ceÁrvo  fAn  moc-ceÁfo ;) 
An  gemeAtAc  b-r:eAn  n- Alb  An, 
in  b-feA]\  n-A|\m-§t,An  n-einionn. 

T)neAm  t)íob  An  fl/iocc  nA  5-Cotl/A, 
|?Á  Vj-iat)  nogA  ^ACA  btníme; 
A'r  t>neAm  tAiAirl/ib  An  lAncAin» 
ó  a  b-r;tni  "OiAnmAi-o  O  "Otnbne. 

fÁ  niAC  x)o  Cnonc  t)iAnmAix), 
piAin  ré  T>iAtnAin  ir  'oojniiinj ; 
t)onn  j?Á  niAC  mic  t>o  ChAinbne, 
feAn  nÁn  iaj\  cAifvoe  comlAinn. 

Conc,  níon  b'oinceAf  a  •óeAnmA'o, 
biAix>  a  feAncAf  A]\  ctnmne, 
(ir  eAnnAix)©  tnumAn  nÁ  cÁinceAf\,) 
6  a  nÁroueAj\  ConcA  tJí  "Ohuibne. 

CtigAix)  aLLaúac  norm  An, 
Laoc  mAic  t>o  mónAÍ>  t)ÁmA ; 
ni§  mtmiAn,  ueAnc  a  f ArhtnL, 
•oob  AÚAin  *oo  mhogA  LÁrtiA. 

ítí  mum  An  nA  n-T>eAnc  5-CAorhgLAr, 
•oob  é  A11  -peA|\  rAunjÍAn  rtnn§éAc ; 
CAinbne-  cnom-ceAnn  ha  n^eAÍ-gLAC 
•00  nó  bA  •óeAgrhAC  UnJóeAc. 

rriAc  enDinn^eoit  ni§  ^ao-óaL, 
nÁn  ctnn  Aon  feAn  aj\  cAijvoe ; 
ConAine  t>ob  -peÁnn  ni§e, 
£Á  niAC  p'ne  CAinbne» 
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CAinbne  ponn-niój\  ah  -oeAj-feA^, 
nÁ  ftiAin.  t>á  omeAc  nÁine ; 

ftf  m«lflA1l  An  •oéA'O  'OAIC-jeAt, 

é  T)ob  acaijv  t)o  ChAifbne. 

CAinbne  f  Á  1TIAC  t>o  ChonAine  fconn-inón, 
ttf  tnÁi£e  Agtif  rnumAti ; 
A£  fin  •oib  rriAjA  x>o  t>eA|\bAf, 
btox)  "oo  feAticAf  ha  g-cunAX). 

^5  fin  f  eAnctif  Hi  "Ohtnbne, 

be  An  "óoibge  cétrn  aj\  g-cúÍAib ; 
thAnniAiT)  •oonn-folcAÓ  •oéi'ogeAl,, 
nÁj\  léig  éipon  ha  •óúicée. 

O  d'oinrseo'l  f  UAin  wife, 
(eobtif  nAc  tnifoe  'ÓAtrif  a  ;) 
^AbÁbctif  ha  b-fean  b-fleA'ÓAc, 
50  h-Ailín  é|\eACAc  caIiha. 

Ceicne  nj  no  §Ab  mtiniA, 
tnin,  An  fotJAJ  ngtifriiAn.  n-*oeA§'ÓA; 
Af  cní  j\i  *oo  §Ab  tTOX)bA, 
trnn  AiLín  cjxó'óa  céA'onA. 

Oijne  An  nióinfeifin  niíleAt), 
cofbóin  •oíl/iof  ^ac  •oÁinie ; 
t)0  bnAic  é  An  fbioóu  nA  n-T>eA§-7eA|\, 
eifion  a  beic  a  LÁnne. 

miciT)  •OAnirA  ceAóc  caj\  'OhiAfvniAi'o, 
a  ItiAt)  51*5  *oiACAifv  Lmne ; 
mAn  "oo  bí  x>Ain  ha  ÓAnnAi^, 
•olijnn  beiú  AnilAi'o  tmne. 

£eAf aó  rné  ajv  bÁf  tlí  'Ohtiibne, 
ní  t>oibge  tiom  LéAn  oile; 
x>o  iriAnb  fife  An  c-óg  Af  m-jlAn, 
Af  "oo  riiAnbf An  An  nine  mine. 
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SeAncAf  if  UAifle  a  teAbjAAib, 
cjAAobpeAncAf  if  leoj\  gite; 
•oeig-fioi  OAbA  Af  AÓAirh, 
pAp  50  mÁCAi]\  tti§  rieiirie.    fttícm 


[Translation.] 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FOREFATHERS    Oy 
DIARMUID  O'DUIBHNE  DOWN  HERE 

TrME  for  me  to  apply  myself  to  a  history 

Which  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  testifies  ; 

I  will  not  be,  tho*  my  knowledge  oe  not  bad, 

Any  longer  opposed  to  it. 
The  Psalter  of  Cashel  of  the  Head-letters,  1 

To  oppose  it  will  cause  regret : 

I  am  versed  in  the  speckled  Psalter, 2 

It  is  versed  in  the  nobles  of  Erin. 

1  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  an  ancient  Irish  manuscripi 
in  prose  and  verse,  compiled  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
by  Cormac  Mac  Cuileanain,  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  King  ot 
Munster.  It  was  compiled  from  the  Psalter  of  Tara  and 
other  very  ancient  records,  and  was  said  to  have  been  added 
to,  after  Cor  mac's  death,  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 
O'Reilly  states  that  this  valuable  work  was  extant  in 
Limerick  in  the  year  17 12,  but  it  is  not  now  known  to 
exist.  The  greater  part  of  its  contents,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Lecan  and  of  Ballymote.  Vide  An, 
Four  Mast.  p.  204,  n.  Connellan's  Ed.  Dublin,  Geraghty, 
1846.  This  book  was  most  probably  illuminated  in  the 
same  splendid  manner  as  the  book  of  Kells,  whence  the 
poet  calls  it  "of  the  head  of  initial  letters." 

2  The  speckled  Psalter.  This  refers  either  to  the  binding 
of  the  book,  or  to  the  variegated  appearance  of  the  illumina- 
tions. 

13 
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I  am  versed  in  the  thread  of  history, 
(That  art  is  no  swine  [herd's]  art  ;)3 
In  the  genealogy  of  the  men  of  Alba,4 
And  of  the  bright-weaponed  men  of  Erin. 

A  tribe  [i.  e.  some]  of  them  are  of  the  race  of  Collas,  5 
They  were  the  choice  of  every  force ; 
And  a  tribe  of  the  nobles  of  the  west, 
From  whom  was  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne. 

9  No  swineherd's  art.    That  is,  no  ignoble  or  plebeian  art. 

4  The  men  of  Alba,  that  is,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
who  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written  were  absolutely 
one  people  with  the  Irish,  not  alone  in  blood,  but  in 
language,  manners,  and  intercourse.  Consequently  the 
Irish  shanachies  were  well  skilled  in  the  genealogies  of  their 
chiefs.  It  was  only  in  later  times,  after  the  first  plantations 
in  Ulster,  that  the  term  Albannach  was  applied  by  the  Irish 
to  Lowland  ers. 

5  Fiacha  Sraibhtine  (son  of  Cairbre  LifTeachair,  who  was 
lain  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra),  was  King  of  Ireland  a.d.  285. 

He  had  one  son,  Muireadhach  Tireach,  and  a  brother, 
Eochaidh  Doimhlen.  The  latter  had  three  sons,  Cairioll, 
Muireadhach,  and  Aodh,  commonly  called  the  three  Collas, 
i.e.  Colla  Uais,  Colla  Da  chrich,  and  Colla  Meann.  In  the 
year  322  these  three  killed  Fiacha  Sraibhtine,  and  in  324 
Colla  Uais  became  king.  In  326  Muireadhach  Tireach  ex- 
pelled the  three  Collas  into  Scotland  along  with  three 
hundred  men,  and  became  king  in  $2J,  in  which  year  the 
Collas  also  returned  with  but  nine  men,  and  were  reconciled 
to  Muireadhach  Tireach.  Keating  gives  their  history  at 
length.  Colla  Uais,  the  eldest,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Mac 
Donnells,  Mac  Allisters,  and  Mac  Dougalls,  of  Scotland; 
Colla  Da  chrich  of  the  Mac  Mabons,  Maguires,  Mac  Canns, 
O'Hanlons,  &c.  of  Ulster ;  and  Colla  Meann  of  the  tribes 
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Diarmaid  was  son  to  Core, 

He  suffered  gloom  and  woe  ;6 

Donn  was  son's  son  to  Cairbre, 

A  man  who  asked  not  for  respite  in  fight 
Core,  he  should  not  be  forgotten, 

His  history  shall  be  remembered ; 

(And  let  not  theEarnaidhe  of  Munster  be  dispraised,)? 

From  whom  is  named  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne.8 

Lughaidh  Allathach,  9  who  observed  the  customs, 
A  good  warrior  whom  poets  magnified ; 
King  of  Munster,  few  are  like  him, 
"Was  father  to  Mogha  Lamha.lO 

of  Crioch  Mughdhorn,    or  Cremorne,   in    the   county  of 

Monaghan. 

6  That  is,Diarmuid  was  persecuted  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

7  The  Earnuidhe,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  Oilioll 
Earann,  an  Ulster  prince  of  the  race  of  Heremon.  They 
were  also  called  Clanna  Deaghaidh;  and  being  expelled 
from  Ulster  by  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Rory,  settled  in 
Munster,  where  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh,  king  of  Ireland, 
assigned  them  possessions,  about  A.  M.  3892.  These  tribes 
afterwards  rose  to  great  power. 

8  According  to  O'Heerin,  the  district  of  Corca  Ui 
Dhuibhne,  extending  from  the  river  Mang  to  Ventiy  Har- 
bour, belonged  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to 
O'Falvey,  of  the  race  of  Conaire  II. 

9  Lughaidh  Allathach  (or  Allathain),  according  to  O'Fla- 
nerty,  was  great  grandson  of  Conaire  Mor,  who  became 
king  of  Ireland,  A.  M.  5091,  and  was  killed  at  Bruighean  da 
Dhearg,  on  the  river  Dodder,  near  Dublin,  A.  M.  5160. 
The  situation  of  this  place  is  still  marked  by  the  name 
Bohernabreena  (Bothar  na  Bruighne).  Lughaidh  Allathach 
was  grandfather  to  Conaire  II. 

10  Modha  Lamha  was  the  father  of  Conaire  II.  Ann. 
Four  Mast  A.D.  158, 


King  of  Minister  of  the  mild  blue  eyes, 
Truly  he  was  a  noble  pure  loving  man ; 
Cairbre  Cromcheann  of  the  white  hands, 
He  was  the  goodly  son  of  Lughaidh. 

The  son  of  Eidirsgeol  11  king  of  the  Gael, 
Who  never  put  off  any  man  ;  12 
Conaire,  13  the  best  of  kings, 
His  true  son  was  Cairbre.  14 

11  The  son  of  Eidirsceol .  Eidirsceol,  or  Ederscel,  accord 
ing  to  the  ancient  orthography,  was  king  of  Ireland  from 
a.m.  5085  to  5089,  when  he  was  slain  by  Nuadha  Neacht 
at  Ailinn  (Knock aulin  in  the  county  of  Kildare).  He  was 
succeeded,  A.  M.  5091,  by  his  son  Conaire  Mor,  (Conary 
the  great)  vide  supra  n.  9. 

12  It  was  a  point  of  honour  amongst  the  ancient  Irish  not 
to  refuse  any  request,  especially  if  made  by  a  poet,  and  this 
custom  often  placed  them  in  serious  predicaments  on  which 
are  founded  many  stories.  Red  Owen  Mac  Ward  (a  cele- 
brated Ulster  poet,  who  was  hanged  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
in  1672)  in  a  panegyrical  poem  on  the  Clann  t-Suibhne,  or 
Mac  Sweenys,  tells  a  legend  of  one  of  their  ancestors  who, 
being  unable  to  detach  from  his  finger  a  ring  which  a  poet 
asked  should  be  given  him  on  the  spot,  hacked  off  the  limb. 

13  Conaire,  Conaire  II. ,  son  of  Modha  Lamha,  succeeded 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  as  king,  A.  D.  158,  and  was 
slain  A.  D.  165. 

14  Cairbre.  This  was  Cairbre  Muse,  eldest  son  of 
Conaire.  From  him  came  the  Muscraighe  (descendants  of 
Muse),  who  possessed  Muscraighe  Breogain  (the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  in  the  county  of  Tipperary) ;  Muscraighe  Thire 
(the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond  in  the  same 
county) ;  and  Muscraighe  Mitine  (the  barony  of  Muskerry 
or  Musgry  in  the  county  of  Cork).     The  other  sons  of 
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Cefrbre  Fionnmhor,15  the  good  man, 

Who  earned  not  shame  on  the  score  of  generosity ; 

King  of  Munster,  the  white-toothed  one, 

He  was  father  to  Cairbre. 
Cairbre  was  son  to  Conaire  Dornmhor,16 

King  of  Maigh  and  of  Mumha  ;17 

There  ye  have  as  I  certified, 

Part  of  the  history  of  the  heroes  í 
There  ye  have  the  history  of  O'Duibhne, 

To  whom  a  step  backwards  was  grief; 

Diarmaid,  the  brown-haired,  the  white-toothed, 

Who  suffered  no  violence  to  enter  his  territory. 
From  Eidirsgeol  I  have  gotten, 

(Knowledge  which  is  an  advantage  to  me ;) 

The  conquest  of  the  feast  giving  men, 

To  brave  Ailin  of  the  forays. 
Conaire  were  Cairbre  Baschaoin,  from  whom  came  the 
Baiscnigh  (O'Baiscins  and  O'Donnells  of  the  baronies  of 
Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw  in  the  county  of  Clare),  and 
Cairbre  Riada  (i.e.  Rioghfhada,  of  the  long  ulna)  from 
whom  the  Dal-Riada  of  Antrim  and  of  Scotland.  Vide 
An.  Four  Mast.  A.  D.  158,  n.  w. 

15  Cairbre  Fionnmhor,  that  is  Cairbre  the  tall  and  fair,  was 
son^of  Conaire  Mor.  Conaire  instituted  a  heptarchy,  mak- 
ing Connor  Mac  Nessa  king  of  Ulster ;  Oilioll  and  Meadhbh 
king  and  queen  of  Connaught;  Cairbre  Niafear  king  of 
Leinster ;  Achaidh  Abhratruadh  (i.e.  of  the  red  eyebrows, 
a  man  of  gigantic  size)  king  of  North  Munster ;  and  Curoi 
Mac  Dane,  king  of  South  Munster.  Cairbre  Fionnmhor 
succeeded  Curoi  Mac  Daire. 

16  Cairbre  Dornmhor,  that  is,  Cairbre  the  big-fisted. 

17  That  is,  king  of  that  district  of  Munster  lying  about 
the  Maigue. 
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Four  kings  ruled  over  Mumha, 
Of  the  race  of  the  powerful  goodly  arch  ; 
And  three  kings  ruled  Fodla, 
Of  the  race  of  the  same  brave  Ailin, 

The  heir  of  the  seven  warriors,  18 
The  dear  theme  of  all  poets ; 
Who  have  marked  him  succeeding  the  good  men 
Even  him  by  the  virtue  of  his  arm. 

Time  for  me  to  cease  treating  of  Diarmaid, 
Though  to  say  so  is  grief  to  us  ; 
Since  he  was  as  a  rock  to  me,l9 
I  am  bound  to  be  so  to  him. 

I  know  the  death  of  O'Duibhne, 
t      No  other  woe  can  make  me '  grieve ; 

It  slew  the  bright- weaponed  pure  [warrior], 
And  he  slew  the  deadly  swine. 

[This  is]  the  noblest  history  in  books, 
A  branching  genealogy  of  abundant  brilliancy ; 
The  goodly  seed  of  Eve  and  Adam, 
Up  to  the  mother  of  the  king  of  heaven.     Time. 

18  That  is,  Diarmuid. 

19  Here  the  poet  represents  himself  as  a  contemporary  o' 
Diarmuid  who  had  received  kindness  from  him. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  genealogy  is  rambling 
and  in  some  places  obscure ;  indeed  it  professes  to  be  only  a 
slight  account  of  some  of  Diarmuid's  ancestors  and  not  a 
continuous  pedigree.  But  some  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  Munster  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Diarmuid  was  a  Leinsterman.     O 'Flaherty  (who  does 
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not  in  this  case  give  his  authority,  but  who  wrote  íioui 
trustworthy  historical  documents)  thus  deduces  his  descent, 
Ogygia,  P.  III.  cap.  69 ;  Diarmuid,  son  of  Donn,  son  of 
Duibhne,  son  of  Fothadh,  son  of  Fiacha  Raidhe  (from 
whom  were  called  the  Corca  Raidhe,  inhabiting  the  present 
barony  of  Corcaree  in  Westmeath),  son  of  Fiacha  Suighde, 
son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  king  of  Ireland.  The 
descendants  of  this  Fiacha  Suighdhe,  who  was  brother  to 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  were  seated  at  Deisi  Teamh 
rach  (now  the  barony  of  Deece,  in  Meath,)  whence  the) 
were  expelled  by  Cormac,  Conn's  grandson,  and  father  o 
Grainne.  After  various  wanderings  they  went  to  Munster 
where  Oilioll  Oluim,  who  was  married  to  Sadhbh,  daughtei 
of  Conn,  gave  them  a  large  district  of  the  present  county  01 
Waterford,  which  they  named  after  their  ancient  patrimony 
in  Meath,  and  part  of  which  is  still  called  na  Deiseacha,  o? 
the  two  baronies  of  Desies.  They  were  afterwards  given 
the  country  comprised  in  the  present  baronies  of  Clonmel, 
Upper-third  and  Middle-third,  in  the  county  of  Waterford 
which  they  retained  till  the  English  invasion.  The  chiefi 
of  this  race  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  the  following, 
according  to  O'Heerin's  topographical  poem  : — O'Bric  and 
O'Faelain, chiefs  ;  O'Meara,  O'Neill,  O'Flanagan,  O'Breslen, 
O'Keane,  chieftains.  (Vide  An.  Four  Mast.  ed.  J.  O'D., 
A.D.  265,  p.  1205,  notes,  where  much  information  about 
this  race  is  condensed  from  O'Heerin,  Keating,  and 
O'Flaherty).  This  total  migration  of  the  tribe  of  Diarmuid 
from  their  own  country  into  Munster  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  their  subsequent  extension  there,  explains  how  Diar- 
muid came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Momonian.  He  is,  how- 
ever, considered  to  have  been  not  only  a  Momonian,  but 
more  particularly  a  Kerryman,  and  the  traditions  of  him  are 
more  vivid  in  West  Munster  than   elsewhere,  whilst  his 
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tribe  settled  in  the  East.  This  probably  arose  from  the 
coincidence  between  the  name  of  his  grandfather,'  Duibhne, 
and  that  of  the  territory  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne,  in  Kerry. 
Although  Diarmuid  is  called  O'Duibhne,  which  is  a  patrony- 
mic, it  means  simply  the  grandson  of  Duibhne,  and 
ought  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  written  O  or  Ua 
Dhuibhne,!  for  he  lived  long  before  the  introduction  of  sur- 
names, but  this  irregularity  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the 
best  manuscripts ;  thus  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of 
the  hundred  battles,  is  often  called  ua  Cuiuti,  which  is 
O'Quin,  instead  of  ua  Chuirm,  Conn's  grandson.    It  will  be 

emembered  that  Donn,  the  father  of  Diarmuid,  is  called  in 
.he  tale  Donn  O'Donnchadha,  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction  of 

he  writer  in  order  to  support  his  Kerry  descent,  and  is 
another  of  these  anachronisms  respecting  patronymics. 


The  piccioLL  or  chess-board  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  his  notes  to  teAbAji  *ua  5-ceA^c  : — *'  The 
frequent  mention  of  chess  in  this  work  shows  that  chess- 
playing  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Irish 
Chieftains.      The   word    p'ccioll    is    translated    "  tabulce 

usoria"  by  O'Flaherty,  where  he  notices  the  bequests  of 
i'athaeir  Mor,  Monarch  of  Ireland  "Ogygia,"  p.  311.    In 

'Cormac's  Glossary"  the  p'úciolLis  described  as  quadrangu- 
#r,  having  straight  spots  of  black  and  white.  It  is  referred 
to  in  the  oldest  Irish  stories  and  historical  tales  extant,  as  in 

1  0  or  ua  means  a  grandson,  and  when  the  initial  letter 
of  the  proper  name  following  it  in  the  genitive  case  does 
not  suffer  aspiration,  according  to  the  general  rule,  the  two 
words  constitute  a  patronymic,  thus — X)orincAt)  O  bjviAin 
means  Donough  O'Brien ;  but  'OormcAt)  O  bh-jviAin  means 
Donough,  Brian's  grandson,  who  might  be  an  O'Neill  or 
anyone  else. 
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tae  very  old  one  called  UoctriAj\c  ecAine,  preserved  in 
LeAOAjv  ha  h-tlróju',  aMSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  in  which 
the  jriccioLL  is  thus  referred  to.  "  What  is  thy  name  ?"  said 
Eochaidh.  "It  is  not  illustrious,,,  replied  the  other. 
"Midir  of  Brigh  Leith,  what  brought  you  hither  ?  "  said 
Eochaid.  u  To  play  pccioLL  with  thee,"  replied  he.  "  Art 
thou  good  at  p'ccioLL  ?  "  said  Eochaidh.  "  Let  us  have  the 
proof  of  it,"  replied  Midir.  "  The  Queen,"  said  Eochaidh, 
"  is  asleep,  and  the  house  in  which  the  p'ccioLL  is  belongs  to 
her."  "  There  is  here,"  said  Midir,  • '  a  no  worse  jriccioLL. " 
This  was  true,  indeed ;  it  was  a  board  of  silver  and  pure 
gold,  and  every  angle  was  illuminated  with  precious  stones, 
and  a  man  bag  of  woven  brass-wire.  Midir  then  arranges 
the  jHccuioLL.  "Play,"  said  Midir.  "I  will  not,  except 
for  a  wager,"  said  Eochaidh."  "What  wager  shall  we 
stake,"  said  Midir.  "I  care  not  what,"  said  Eochaidh. 
"I  shall  have  for  thee,"  said  Midir,  "fifty  dark  grey 
steeds  if  thou  win  the  game." 

Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

The  following  notice  of  Fionn  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters : — 

Aoif  CjAiofc,  da  céx>  ochumo§AC  a  q\f.  Af  a  ye  T>ecc 
•oo  CAiyvbfie.  £iotiti  Ha  bAifccne  oo  cuicrni  La  hAichLec 
ttiAC  •Otnb'Ofverm,  <\  La  tnACOib  tIi^5tven,o,  tjo  LuAijmb 
Uetri)\Ac,  occ  Ach  L)j\eA  fOfv  toómri,  t>ia  nt)ebj\A'6. 

tto  bic,  prm,  bA  t>o  gAib, 
50  rroiAch  gum, 

-oo  aLL  AichLeAch  ihac  'OtiibofveiiT> 
a  cerm  -oo  itiac  tnochcAmum. 

lYIUlbAt)  CA1LC1  COfCCAIjA, 

•00  bu  btiAit)  Af  oecíi  ^n^LiAi-d, 
|\o  bAX)h  cofccnAch  LAf  m  cj\ia]\ 
iLacIi  itn  cherm  11T0  ^15 a  niAch. 
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[Translation.] 
The  Age  of  Christ,  286.  The  sixteenth  year  of  Oairbre. 
Fionn,  grandson  of  Baisgne,  fell  by  Aichleach,  son  of 
Duibhdreann,  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann  of  the  Luaighni 
Teamhrach,  at  Ath  Brea,  upon  the  Boinn,  of  which  was 
said : — 

Finn  was  killed,  it  was  with  darts, 
"With  a  lamentable  wound  ; 
Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  cut  off 
The  head  of  the  son  of  Mochtamun. 

Were  it  not  that  Caoilte  took  revenge, 
It  would  have  been  a  victory  over  all  his  true  battles ; 
The  three  were  cut  off  by  him, 
Exulting  over  the  royal  champion. 

The  following  words  are  interlined  in  the  original  manu- 
scripts : — "  .1.  T)onA  ^xvib  lAfccAich  ^o  ^ottAX)  é ;"  i.e.  "by 
the  fishing  gaffs  he  was  wounded.' '  The  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  (Dublin  copy)  give  the  same  account  of  his  death  and 
of  Caoilte's  vengeance,  but  place  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cairbre  (son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art).  Vide  Rer. 
Hibern.  Script.  Tom.  II.     An.  Innisfal.  (Dublin  copy)  p.  9. 

The  Annals  of  Tighearnach  state  that  he  was  beheaded 
by  Aichleach  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann.  Vide  Rer 
Hibern  Script*  Tom.  II.    An.  Tig.  p.  49. 

ponn  triAC  CuttiAiLl  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.O'Donovan 
in  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol.  i.  p.  267.  "  The  Fionn 
here  mentioned  is  the  celebrated  champion  called  Fingal 
by  Mac  Pherson,  and  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  by  the  Irish,  of 
whom  Mr.  Moore  has  the  following  remarks  in  his  "  History 
of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  133.     "It  has  been  the  fate  of  this 
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popular  Irish  hero,  after  a  long  coin  se  of  traditional  renown 
in  his  country,  where  his  name  still  leaves,  not  only  in 
legends  and  songs,  but  in  the  yet  more  indelible  record  of 
scenery  connected  with  his  memory,  to  have  been  all  at  once 
transferred  by  adoption  to  another  country"  (Scotland), 
"  and  start,  under  a  new  and  false  shape,  in  a  fresh  career 
of  fame." 

This  celebrated  warrior,  who  had  two  grand  residences  in 
Leinster,  one  at  Almhuin,  now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  at  Magh-Elle,  now  Moy« 
elly,  in  the  King's  County,  was  the  son-in-law  of  King 
Cormac,  and  general  of  his  standing  army,  which  as 
Pinkerton  remarks,  seems  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

The  words  of  this  critical  writer  are  worth  quoting  her* 
"  He  seems,"  says  he,  "  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talenfe 
for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formation  of  a. 
regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war,  in  which  all  the 
Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have  been  a  rude  imitation  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea,  though  simple 
enough,  shows  prudence,  for  such  a  force  alone  could  have 
coped  with  the  Romans  had  they  invaded  Ireland.  But 
this  machine,  which  surprised  a  rude  age,  and  seems  the 
basis  of  all  Fionn's  fame,  like  some  other  great  schemes, 
only  lived  in  its  author  and  expired  soon  after  him."— . 
"Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  2.  p.  77. 


Cormac,  Son  of  Art,  Son  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 

Battles. 
Cormac,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Irish  romances, 
was  considered  in  his  day  to  be  the  best  king  that  Ireland 
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had  seen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  composer  of  the 
work  called  UeA^Aifg  na  ítío§,  or  Instructions  for  Kings, 
which  is  still  extant  in  MS.  He  also  caused  to  be  compiled 
the  historical  and  topographical  work  called  the  Psalter  of 
Tara,  which  is  lost.  His  wife  was  Eithne,  daughter  of 
Dunlaing,  king  of  Leinster.  Some  say  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Cathaoir  Mor,  but  O'Flaherty  considers  this 
incorrect,  from  chronological  reasons.  Eithne  was  the 
mother  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  who  succeeded  Cormac.  His 
other  two  sons,  Ceallach  and  Daire,  left  no  issue.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Grainne  and  Ailbhe,  of  whom  the  former, 
when  betrothed  to  Fionn,  fled  with  Diarmuid,  to  whom  she 
Dore  four  sons,  whose  names,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  were 
Donnchadh,  Iollann,  Ruchladh,  and  Ioruadh,  whilst  Fionn 
married  Ailbhe  in  her  place.    (Vide  Ogyg.  P.  III.  ch.  69). 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  that  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Cormac's  reign,  his  son  Ceallach  and  also  his  lawgiver  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  eye  of  Cormac  himself  put  out 
Rath  one  thrust  of  a  lance,  by  Aonguf  5Aib-tiArcbeAc 
J.  e.  Angus  of  the  terrible  spear)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Deisi 
Teamhrach.  Hence  Cormac,  having  gained  seven  battles 
over  them,  expelled  them  into  Munster.  Vide  Note  I. 
supra,  Cormac  obtained  the  cognomen  of  11  If? At) a,  because, 
after  his  victories  over  the  Ultonians  at  the  battles  of 
Granard,  Sruthair,  and  Crionna  Fregabhail,  he  banished 
numbers  of  them  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  to  the  Hebrides, 
the  name  being  derived  from  tllAt),  Ulster,  and  ^At)A,  far. 
Between  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Grainne,  Cormac's 
domestic  life  cannot  have  been  of  the  happiest,  nor  can  he 
have  been  much  grieved  at  the  violent  death  of  his  lawgiver, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  following  little  poem  attributed  to 
him.  It  is  taken  from  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Irish 
poems  made  in  1641  by  Father  Owen  O'Keeft'e,  in  which 
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the  orthography  is  modernised,  but  the  general  Irish  reader 
will  not  object  to  that. 


connuc  tittrriA'OA  no  chAti. 

if  mif e  Co|\mAC  ua  Ctimn, 
Ajuim  Ainonig  po]\  CheAtnjuig  cnvnm  ; 
f\o  f  eAVtrAO  onm,  triAltle, 
mo  beAn  Apir  mo  fveACCAine» 

dene  m§ion  CnAÚAit  caw, 
mo  jMo§AHfA  oo  tAigmb  ; 
"oo  CUA1Ó  ha  ^nthr  cné  coi|\e 
£Áilbe  tuiAÓ  mo  |\eAccAij\e. 

1r  eob  -OAmf  a  (pAo  5 ah  §aoi,) 
ha  q\í  neróús  miLliof  mtiAOi ; 
a  feAtt  pém  ^An  beic  t>Á  néin, 
tÁnAmnAr  ía^,  Af  UiAic-méin. 

1r  eot  "OAríirA  (jaáo  £An  §A01), 
ha  cní  neií>ce  n,ÍAnAr  mriAoi ; 
a  ciaII  -péin,  ceA^Af^  a  pn, 
Apir  LÁuAirmAf  LÁioip. 

tlo  at)  -jt|\ic  A^Amr  a,  niAiVle, 
tiA  cní  neix>ce  pn  tnle ; 
cia  oo  nm  ne  a  Lmn  IÁ\ 
mo  be  An  olc  can,  mo  ceAnnrA. 

mo  mAtlAcc  ó  Aintig  50  bnÁc 
An  An  cé  coilt-peAn  An  -pAc ; 
•oo  oéAnA  olc  Ar  iof  mnÁ, 
mÁ  cÁ  oiomAt)  a  gníoniA» 
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Aon  ceAcnA^  ^Ati  éAt)  f  em  turn, 
CÁ11115  o  ^Viaoi-óioL  50  sjurm ; 
Oil/iollA'f  1ueAj\§tir  triAille| 

CotW  CeAtDCAÚAC  A'f  tnlf  C 

[Translation.] 
CORMAC:ULFHADA  SANG  THIS. 
I  am  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conii| 
I  am  arch-king  over  the  heavy-glebed  Teamhair ; 
My  wife,  also,  and  my  lawgiver 
Have  played  me  false, 

Eithne,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Cathal,! 

Is  my  queen  from  Leinster ; 

Failbhe  Ruadh,  my  lawgiver, 

Approached  her  countenance  by  invitation. 
I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 

The  three  things  that  destroy  a  woman ; 

Her  own  husband  not  to  humour  her, 

Weakness  in  matrimony,  and  a  frivolous  disposition. 

I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 

The  three  things  that  serve  a  woman ; 
Her  own  sense,  the  counsel  of  her  husband, 
And  strength  in  matrimony. 

"With  me  were  found,  also, 

All  those  three  things  ; 

Though  during  her  life  upon  a  time 

My  wife  hath  wrought  evil  in  spite  of  me. 
My  curse  from  to-day  for  ever, 

Upon  him  who  shall  lose  wisdom ; 

Who  would  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  woman, 

Even  if  it  were  by  her  forwardness. 

1  Here  again  a  different  father  is  assigned  to  Eithne. 
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^our  alone  void  of  envy  in  my  day 
Have  descended  from  Gaodhal,  most  certainly ; 
ilioll  and  Fearghus  to  wit, 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  and  myself. 

This  last  stanza  if  differently  punctuated  would  bear  a 
very  different  meaning,  which  it  is  as  well  not  to  give  in 
the  translation. 


OlLIOLL  Olum. 
Oilioll  Olum  (fourth  in  descent  from  Corb  Olum,  one  of 
the  three  nobles  of  the  Milesian  or  Scotic  race  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  or  Attacotti, 
A.D.  io),  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  chief  families  of  Munster, 
except  such  as  acquired  possessions  there  in  later  times,  as 
the  Deisi.  His  wife  was  Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  and  he  had  seven  sons,  Eoghan  Mor, 
Dubhmerchon,  Mughcorb,  Lughaidh,  Eochaidh,  Diachorb, 
and  Tadhg.  These  all  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchroime, 
£.D.  195,  righting  for  their  uncle  Art,  king  of  Ireland, 
against  Lughaidh  Mac  Conn  and  a  host  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 
chiefly  Saxons  and  Britons  (i.e.  Welsh).  It  was  Beine  Briot, 
king  of  Britain  (i  e.  Wales)  that  slew  them,  and  he  was  killed 
by  Lughaidh  Lagha  in  revenge  for  his  kinsmen.  The  whole 
story  is  set  forth  at  great  length  in  the  historical  tale  called 
CÁc  tnfitnge  mhuc|\oitne,  which  closes  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Oilioll  Olum  for  his  sons.  OiliolPs  residence  was  at 
"Oun  eocAifv  mhtnge,  now,  and  for  many  centuries  past, 
known  as  b-juig  fti£,  i.e.  the  king's  palace,  Anglice'&TVLXQQ,  a 
village  on  the  Maigue,  near  Croom,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
There  are  still  large  remains  of  ancient  forts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  are  attributed  to  this  king.     Three  of 
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his  sons  had  issue ;  Eoghan  Mor  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
numerous  tribes  called  collectively  Eoghanachta,  such  as  the 
eo§AtiAcc  CliAipt  and  eogAtiAcc  tocA  tein  ;  Cormac  Cas 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  North  Munster  or  Thomond, 
who  are  known  to  this  day  by  the  celebrated  name  of  T)aiL 
5-CAif,  (the  race  of  Cas),  in  English,  Dalcassians;  and  from 
Cian  come  the  tribes  called  Cianachta  in  various  localities. 
Shane  Clarach  Mac  Donnell  of  Charleville,  the  celebrated 
Munster  poet  thus  mentions  Bruree : —  « 
O  fionnA-b]A05  Ottum  f?tAiceAiriAit  ÁfVfA  50  h  AOAirm  ua 
leACAin-LeAC  mó^jlAn. 

From  the  fair  palace  of  the  princely  ancient  Oluim  to 
the  river  of  the  broad  large  bright  flag-stones. * 

■ "     " 

Irish  Proper  Names. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language  have 
been  often  surprised  at  the  great  prevalence  amongst  us  of 
names  derived  from  some  foreign  source — from  scripture, 
the  classics,  or  the  vocabularies  of  various  languages,  and  it 
may  interest  them  to  learn  that  these  names  are  only  used 
by  the  people  in  speaking  English,  and  are  mere  arbitrary 
substitutes  for  indigenous  Gaelic  names,  which  they  always 
employ  in  speaking  Irish.    Thus  the  Irish  name  t)iAj\rnuvo  is 
always  represented  in  speaking  or  writing  English  by  Darbjj 
or  worse  still,  by  Jeremiah ;  'OormcA'ó,  by  Denis;  Cax)^, 
by  Thady,  Timothy,   Thaddeus ;  Cojudac  and  CaúaL,  by 
Charles;  muif\ceAr\CAc,  tnu^cA'6,  by  Mortimer;  DorhriAtl, 

1  i.  e.  to  the  AbA  cAtfiAOij\eAc,  or  Morning-star  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Maigue  below  Bruree,  on  which  is  the 
little  village  called  in  Irish  An  c-ac  leACAc,  the  Ford  of  the 
flag-stones,  and  in  English  Athlacca 
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by  Daniel  and  Dan;  bjUAn  is  in  many  cases  used  in  English, 
but  is  often,  especially  in  particular  families,  turned  intc 
Bernard  and  Barney;  eogAti  is  often  correctly  enough 
rendered  Owen,  but  frequently  Eugene ;  T)ubAtcAc,  Dudley; 
VeiT)liuii,6,  Felix;  pngin,  Florence;  CoticobAp,  Corny, 
Cornelius,  &c.  &c.  In  every  one  of  the  above  cases  there  is 
no  attempt  at  a  translation,  nothing  but  a  mere  substitution. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  translation,  e.g.  ponv 
(which  means  fair,  albus)  is  anglicised  Albany. 

This  disguising  of  native  names  was  at  one  time  unknown 
in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  state  and  law  papers,  &c.t  bu< 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  or 
the  increase.  The  names  cited  above  were  at  one  time 
anglicised  respectively  Dermot;  Donough  (which  is  still 
retained  by  some  of  the  O'Briens,  as  also  in  the  latinised 
form,  Donat) ;  Teague  and  Teigue ;  Cormac  and  Cahal  ; 
Murtough  ;  Murrough  (still  used  by  the  O'Briens)  ;  Donald 
Donal,  Donnell ;  Brian ;  Owen  ;  Duald ;  Phelim  and  Felim 
Fineen;  Conogher,  Connor  (which  is  still  used  by  some 
families,  more  usually  in  the  North) ;  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Irish  have  not  imitated  the  Scots,  who,  though  adapting, 
their  native  names  to  the  eye  and  tongue  of  strangers, 
have  not  utterly  disguised  them,  or  rather  quite  laid  them 
aside  for  arbitrary  and  in  most  cases  exceedingly  tasteless 
and  ill-chosen  substitutes.  The  subject  of  Irish  Christian 
names  and  patronymics  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one, 
deserving  of  attention  and  illustration  in  order  to  defeat  the 
aims  of  those  who  are  so  ignorant  and  foolish  as  to  wish  to 
disguise  their  Celtic  descent,  and  happily  a  great  deal  has 
already  been  effected  in  this  department  of  Irish  history 
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GLOSSAEY, 


Á,  prep,  in ;  a  in-bAibe,  in  a  town. 

a  poss.  pron.  his,  her,  its,  their  ;    a  beAti,    his   wife,    a 

ceArm,   her  or   its    head  ;  a    5-ctnt),    their   share ; 

A  mt)incir\s  her  or  their  people  ;  t>Á  g-cu^  ó  céile  to 

put  them  from  one  another,  viz.  to  separate  them,  t>Á 

(-•oo  Á)  5*ctij\,  literally  signifies  to  their  putting. 
a,  reU  pron.  who,  which,  that,  all  who,  all  that. 
a,  prep. ,  put  for  A£,  at,  to. 
a,  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense  and  infin.  mood. 
a,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sign  of  the  pres.  tense,  example  A 

tA0f\Aij\  thou  speakest. 
A,  inter j.  (sign  of  the  vocative  case),  oh  ! 
Ab,  subj.  mood  of  assertive  verb  \\\  it  is  usually  joined  to 

5«|\;  as   5«|\  Ab  é  ACAifVOhiAj\intiT>A  U1  'Ohtnbrie, 

that  he  was  the  father  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne. 
AbAc.  s.  m.  the  entrails  ;gen.  AbAic  and  AbAig. 
AbAi|\,   v.    a.  imp.  mood.  2nd  person  sing. ,  from  irreg.  verb, 

'oei^mi,  I  say,  speak ;  infin.  t)0  ]\At). 
a  b-fAt),  comp.  adv.  afar. 
a  b-£ocAit\,  comp.  prep,  by,  along  with,  Am*  f  ocaija,  along 

with  me. 
Ab|VAiX),  v.  a.  irreg.  2nd  per.,  pi.  imp.  tf/'oeijYim. 
Ab|\Atm,  v.  a.  pres.  hab.  form  0/AbttAim,  I  say,  speak. 
Ab|\ArmAi§,  s.  m.  death.  piAi]\  Abf  AnriAig,  he  died. 
aca,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  them. 
a  ceibe,  indef.  pron.  each  other. 
aco,  prep.  pron. ,  put  for  aca. 
acc,  conj.  but,  except,  also  ac,  ac-o. 
at),  prep,  pron.,  put  for  Ann  -oo,  in  thy ;  as  At»  ieAbAit),  in 

thy  bed. 
At),  an  intensifying  particle,  very   or  exceeding.     Written 

Ait)  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
At)bAtirió]\A,  adj.  pi.  mas.  andfon*  veww  exceeding  greatj 

sing.  At>bAlthón. 
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Át)bA]A,  s.  m.  cause,  reason;  gen.  ÁT)bAif\,//.  id. 
atmiacat)  v.  infin.  moody  to  bury ;  imp.  At)nAC. 
Ae]ACA,  Ae|\ÓA  and  AefVAiriAiL.  adj.  airy,  aerial. 
&%,  prep,  at,  by,  ^r  with  ;  also  signof pres.  part,  active,  as  A£ 

LAbAi|\u,  speaking. 
&§k,putfor  a  5  a,  at  his,  her,  its,  their. 
ajat)  and  a£ac,  /rqA  j^mz.  at,  or  with  thee. 
A^o/ofA,  emp.  form  of  foregoing. 
AgAit),  J.  f  face;  ^j?».  and  pi.  Ai§ce;  gen.  also  AjAi'óe  ;  fve 

h-AgAi'ó,  with  a  view  <?r  intention;  a  n-A§Ait>  co??ip, 

prep,  against,  in  opposition  to,  in  the  face  of. 
A^Atn,  prep.pron.  at  or  with  me. 
a 5  ftit),  dáfe/.  there,  yonder. 

A^mb  and  A%Mb,prep.  pron.  {pi.)  at  or  with  ye  *?r  you. 
A^tnbfe,  emp.  form  of  foregoing. 
A^tunne,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  us ;  cia  Agumtie,  which  of 

us. 
A^tif,  conj.  and. 

Aice<7r  Mci, prep.  pron.  with  her,  with  it. 
Ai-órhéiL,  tfaf/.  terrible,  fearful. 
Aitirieibe,  adj.  gen.  fern.  sing,  and  nom.  mas.  andfem.pl.  of 

Ait>théiL,  which  see. 
Ai'óifieti'lAc  adj.  sorrowful. 
Ai"6ifniLce,  verbal  s.  gen. ;  nom.  AittirnlXeAT),  destruction, 

ruin.   Derived  from  verb  Ait)triiU/im,  I  destroy:  fA 

geA^Aib  aca  Agtif  AiT)tr)iVlce,  under  bonds  of  danger 

and  ruin. 
Ai^e,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  him  or  it. 
Aigce,  s.  f  gen.  and  pi.  0/a§aix). 
Ait,  s.  f  pleasure,  desire,  will ;  ní  h-ÁiL,  it  is  not  a  pleasure ; 

gen.  ÁiVte. 
Áilue,  ú^/.  more  beautiful,  comp.  degree  fl/'ÁUnrm,  beauti- 
ful. 
Aitrráeoin,  s.f.  unwillingness,  reluctance ;  gen.  Ainroeome. 

from  Aim  a  negative  particle  used  in  composition  and 

•oeom,  will,  consent,  concord. 
Ainififc  v.  a.  perfect  tense,  he  aimed;  imp.  Aimfiug ;  inf 

AitnpugA'6. 
Aimp]A  s.  f.    time,    weather,    season ;  gen.   Aimfi]\e ;  pi 

Aimpo^AA,    AimfeA]\A,   or    Aimr-eAfVACA,  last  form 

seldom  e??iployed. 
AimpuJA-o,  v.  a.  inf.  to  aim  at,  A5Á  AitnptigAt)  aiming  at 

him  ;  i?np.  Aimpug. 
Ainm  s.f  a  name  ;  gen.  AnrnA;//.  AnmAttttA. 
Aip,  prep.pron.  on  him,  on  it  \  prep,  on,  upon* 
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Áijvoe,   s.  f.  gen.  case ;  nom.  Ájvo  or  Áijvo,  a  point  of  the 

compass,  a  height,  direction. 
Ai)\e,  s.  f  notice,  heed,  care,  attention  ;  gen.  id. 
Aif^eAT)  and  ai^ot),  s.  m.  silver,  money;  gen.  ai^it). 
Aifvge&rmA,  s.  m.  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  Aif\geAnn,  a  symptom 

sign,  indication. 
A1|M§,  v.  a.imp.  feel,  perceive  ;  t)'ai|\i§  re,  he  felt,  perceived, 

perfect  tense  ;  infin.  ai|Mii§a,6. 
Áifujúe,  adj.  certain,   sure,  formed  from    verb  Áijvi§im,  Z 

calculate,  note. 
Ai]\itt§At),  verbalsub.  mas.  notice,  perception  ;  gen.  Aijvigce: 
Aijun,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  0/Ajvm,  a  weapon  ;  pi.  also  AjAniAf 

arms,  weapons. 
Ái]\neAX),  s.  f.  gen.pl.  of  Áif\ne,  a  sloe;  nom.pl.  Aij\nix>e, 
Aif,  obs.  sub.  consent,  concurrence,  return ;  aijv  Aif  no  Af\ 

éí^eAn,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  literally  with  (your) 

concurrence  or  by  (upon)  force. 
Aif,  adv.  back ;  caja  Aif ,  A1]\  Aif,  backward. 
Aifoe,  prep.  pron.  out  of  her,  out  of  it. 
Aifoij\,  s.  m.  gen.  case  of  AifoeA|\  or  Aifoiop,  a  journey, 

a  travelling. 
Aif<;e,  s.f.  a  present,  donation ;  a  n-Aif^e,  as  a  free  gift  or 

present,  for  nothing,  gen  id.  pi.  Air^eA^A. 
Áic,  s.f  a  place ;  gen.  k\ze>pl.  id. ;  f>rep.  case,  pi.  Áicib. 
Aicbeot>At),  v.  a,  inf.  to  revive,  to  restore  to  life ;   imp 

Aicbeomng. 
Áice,  s.  f  gen  and  pi.   See  Á1C. 
AiceA-p^,  virtue,  admonition,  advice. 
Aicin,   for   Aicne,   s.   f.   knowledge,    Apif    aij\  n-Aicin 

ah  cinn  'o'Fhiorm,  Fionn  having  known  the  head, 

literally  upon  there  being  a  knowledge  of  the  head 

to  Fionn.     Idiom  of  the  dative  absolute. 
Aicle,  prep,  after;  a  h-Aiule  ym,comp.prep.  after  that. 
Aicne,  s.f  knowledge,  acquaintance,  ^m.  id.  ;  also  aicwo. 
Aicmgim,  v.  a.  pres.  tense,   1st.  per.  sing.  I   know ;    imp 

Aicnig;  infin.  AicnmgA'd,  to  know.   AiúnigeAt>A|A, 

perf.  they  knew. 
AicneAc,  s.  m.  gen.pl.  <?/AÚAin,  a  father,  an  ancestor. 
AiqvifceAf*,  v.   a.  pass,  pres.  is  related,  reported,  told,  re- 
counted; imp.  active  voice,  Aic-|\if. 
Ale  adv.  o  f  01  n  Ale,  from  this  time  forward. 
AtbAn  s.  f.  Scotland,  gen.  0/AlbA. 
ALLifiu|\cAib,   prep,    case  pi.  ;  nom.  AU/mti|\Ac,    s.    m.    a 

foreigner,  a  Dane  ;  gen.  AllmtinAig ;  pi.  Alliriti|\Aige. 
aIIca,  adj.  wild,  savage,  fierce. 
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Alcnorn,  v.  a.  inf\  imp.  Alcnotn,  foster,  rear. 

AlcugAt),  verbals.  ?n.  thanks,  thanksgiving  ;  gen.  Alctn£ce, 

pU  id. 
Álumn,  adj.   fair,  handsome,  beautiful;  also  ÁIaiu,  comp 

degree  Áille,  or  Áilne. 
Am,  s.  m.  time  ;  gen.  id.  and  Am  a.  ;  pi.  aihahiu. 
Am,  ptep.  pr on.  put  for  Ann  mo,  in  my.     Will  have  initial 

of  following  word,  if  of  aspir able  class,  aspirated. 
Am  ac,  adv.  out,  out  of,  used  with  verb  of  motion  only. 
Am  Ám,  adv.  only,  alone. 
AmAf,  and  Atfiuf,  s.  m.  a  mercenary  soldier,  a  recruit ;  gen* 

Ath Aif  #»</  Athuif,  //.  Amf a. 
AmeAr^/r^.  among,  amongst. 
AmÍAit),  adv.  thus,  so,  in  like  manner. 
a  mot)  or  An  mot)  flfofef.  in  order,  to  the  end  that. 
AmnAnn,  s.  gen.  ^/aitijaa,  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  sword-hilt, 
fcrntng,  adv.  without,  outside,  used  with  a  verb  of  rest  only. 
An,  art.  the  ;  gen.  sing,  f 'em.  ha;  pi.  mas.  and  fern.  ua. 
ah,  v.  n.  imp.  mood*  2nd  pet.  sing,  stay,  remain,  same  as  jtau. 
An ,  inter,  part,  whether. 

AiiACAiL,  s.f.  protection,  relief,  mercy ;  gen.  AUACAite,^/.  id. 
AnÁijvoe,  adv.  on  high,  upwards,  up. 
An  All,  adv.  from  beyond,  hither,   to  this  side,  the  opposite 

<7/*Anontt,  to  that  side,  always  joined  to  a  verb  of 

motion  only  ;  ahaII  Aguf  Anonn,  hither  and  thither, 

to  this  side  and  to  that. 
An  Am,  s.  m.  life,  soul;  gen.  AnmA  ;//.  AnmAnnA. 
AnAtriAin,  v.  n.  inf.  to  remain  ;  imp.  An. 
AnbA,  adj.  prodigious,  terrible,  great. 
a  n-*oiAig,  comp.   prep,  after;   also  Ann  t>iAig,    relates  to 

place  and  position. 
anf  At),  v.  n.  cond.  would  stay  or  remain.     See  An. 
Anfrór\ÍAinn,  s.  m.  ;  gen.  of  AnfónlAn,  oppression,  puissance, 

great  power. 
Aniof,  adv.  up,  from  below,  used  always  with  a  verb  of 

motion. 
Amu,  adv.  to-day  ;  also  a  mug  and  a  n-t)iu. 
AnmA,  gen.  0/AnAm. 
Ann,  adv.  there,  therein;  Annpn,  there;  prep.pron.  in  him 

or  it. 
Anncmnroe,  s.  pi.  ;  nom.  Anncoine,  a  ship's  anchor,  gen.  id. 
AnnnAccAib,    s.  f.  prep,    case,  pi.  of  AnnnAcc  ;  gen. — ca, 

great  grief,  a  fit  of  crying. 
Annr,  prep,  in,  form  of  prep.  Ann  tised  before  a  vowel. 
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AnnrAioe,  adj.  comp.  degree,  dearer,    more  beloved ;  pos., 

ion-mum,  dear,  beloved.  t>e  is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  the 

comp.  degree. 
An  npn,  adv.  there. 
Annf  o,  adv.  here  ;  also  Ann  no. 
Annrút),  adv.  yonder,  there. 
Atiocu,  adv.  to-night. 
Anoir,  adv.  now. 
Anonn,  adv.  over  there,   to,  or  on  that  side,  thither ;  the 

opposite  of  An  aLL,  used  with  a  verb  of  motion  only. 
AncAn,  adv.  when;  An  UAn  fo,  now;  An  UAn  fin,  then. 
AntiAin,  or  An  UAin,  adv.  when. 
AntiAr,  adv.  down,  from  above  ;  used  with  a  verb  of  motion 

only. 
Aot>,  s.  m.  Hugh ;  gen.  Ao-óa. 
aoi,  s.f  respect,  honour  ;  gen.  id. ;  ní  CI15  5f\Ainne  A01  mA 

Aine  t)o,  Grainne  gave  neither  respect  nor  attention 

to  him. 
AOibneAf,  s.  m.  joy,  delight  ;gen.  AOibneAfA  and  AOibmf. 
Aoi*6eAcc,  s.f  hospitality,  entertainment;  gen.  AOit)eAcuA  ; 

Agtir  ni  h-AicnirceA^  a  n-AOiX)eAcc  An  oxbce  fin. 

and  their  entertainment  (the  manner  of  their  enter- 
tainment), that  night  is  not  recounted. 
Aom,  one,  used  only  in  compound  words,  where  the  second 

part  commences  with  a  slender  vowel,  as  in  instance 

following. 
Aowfin..   s.  m.  gen.  compounded  of  Aon,  one  and  -peAn,  a 

man ;  nom.  Aomf?eAn. ;  comnAC  Aomfin,  the  strife  of 

one  man,  i.  e. ,  single  combat,  a  duel. 
AOire,  s.f.  gen.  case  and  pi.  of  Aor,  folk,  people;  a  n-AOf 

gnAit),  their  friends  or  confidants;  age,  -oo  fvéin.  Aoire, 

according  to  age. 
AOY\,num.  adj.  one,  also  Aen ;  Aon  neAc,  an  individual,  a 

person,  anyone. 
AonAtt,  adv.  alone,  formerly  a  sub.  signifying  one  person  ;  wa 

AonAn,  by  himself. 
Aongtir,  s.  m.  a  man's  name ;  gen.  AongurA. 
Aonctug,  v.  n.  imp.  consent,  agree ;  no  aoucui§,  he  con- 
sented ;  inf.  'o'AoncugA'ó. 
Án,  poss.  pron.  our ;  gen.  pi.  ofpers.  pron.  me. 
An,  v.  def.  says,  quoth. 
Án,  s.  m.  slaughter,  gen.  Á1|\,  pi.  id. 
£^,prep.  on,  upon,  put  for  Ain. 
An,  inter,  particle,  used  with  past  tensef  whether 
A)\Aon,  adv.  both,  together. 
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Ájvo  adj.  high,  great,  mighty ;  s.  f.  a  height,  direction,  gen. 

AÍrvoe. 
Ájvoriión,  adj.  very  or  exceeding  great. 
A)\  •o-ctnr,  adv.  at  first,  in  the  beginning. 
Aféin,  adv.  last  night;  also  Af\AOif\. 
AjviAih,<??'  ]MAiri,   adv.  ever;  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of,  hitherto, 

up  to  the  present,  in  time  past ;  ni  is  placed  before  the 

verb,  and  fiAtn  after,  to  signify,  never» 
Anir,  adv.  again. 
AjvmAib,  s.  m.  prep,  case,  pi.  of  a^vc\,  an  arm,  a  weapon,  gen, 

Aij\tn  ;pl.  A-jAtriA  and  Aifm. 
An.tn-§LAn.  s.  m,  bright  weapon. 
Af ,  prep,  out  of. 

Afo a,  prep.pron.pl.  out  of  them. 
Af  fin,  adv.  thence. 

AfceAc,  prep,  in,  into,  with  a  verb  of  motion  only» 
Afcig,  adv.  in,  within,  used  with  a  verb  of  rest. 
ac,  s.  m.  a  ford ;  gen.  aca  ;  and  A\t,pl.  ACAnnA. 
AC,  an  intensifying  prefix,  when  put  be  fore  a  word  whose  fir  si 

vowel  is  slender  it  is  written  aic. 
acá,  irreg,  verb,  sub,  is,  sue,  for  CÁ,  imp.  bi. 
aca,  s,  nom  and  gen,  case,  danger  ;  also  an  adj.]x\s\.,  lawful. 
aca,  s,  m.  gen.  of  At  2»  ford. 

acac,  s.  m.  giant,  plebeian,  clown,  gen,  acai§,  pi.  ACAi§e. 
ACÁmife,  sub.  irreg.  verb,  emph.form,  I  am.    See  acá. 
ACAif ,  s.  m.  a  father,  ancestor,  gen,    ACAf ,  pi,    Aic|\eACA 

and  Aicjve. 
ACAiffe,  s.  m,  nom.  emp.form  í>/acai|\. 
ACA01,  sub,  irreg.  verb, 2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  tense of  AZA\m,  used 

instead  of  cÁif.  or  ACÁin. . 
ACAf\,  s,  m.  gen.  case ;  nom.  acai|\,  a  father. 
acajvóa,  s.  patrimony,  inheritance ;  gen.  id, 
ACAfr a,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.  form,  nom,  acai  j\ . 
AccumAt),  s,  m,  a  bend,  a  crook,  gen. — Am, pi.  id. 
Ac§Aijvra,  s.  shortness  ;  f.  o  gluAir eA-oAfv  ha  tnACAfin  A^viy 

a   muincif\  fompA  a    h-ac^aijait)  ^aca   conAine, 

these  (her)  sons  and  her  people  went  their  ways  in 

the  shortness  of  every  path,  i,  e.,  by  short  cuts. 
ACUAin,  adv.  again,  a  second  time. 
AÚur ac,  adj.  also  ACAf  aó,  triumphant,  victorious. 
bÁ,  past  tense,  indie,  of  asser,  verb,  if ;  bA*6,  cond. ;  as  t)Á  m  - 

bAt>,  if  it  were. 
bÁbA-p,  v.  sitb.  perf.  tense,  2nd  pers.  pi.  ye  were ;  modem 

form  is  bit)  e  ad  ah  ;  bÁ'OAn,  they  were,  $rd  pers.  pi. ; 

modern  bi'beA'OAn. 
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bÁÓAffA,  v.  sub.  perf.  1st  pers.  sing,  emph.  form,  I  myself 

was  ;  modern  bíóeAfr a  :  An  tJAi|\  t>o  bAOAff a  a-ja 

£0§aiL  A^uf  a|a  -pojAftiA^nAT),  when  I  myself  was 

in  offence  and  under  edict ;  bÁÓAifr e,  md  pers.  sing* 

emph.  ;  modern  bifcirr e. 
bA'DAinn,  proper  name. 
bÁit>,  s.  f  affection,  love,  regard,  friendship,  friendship  for 

the  sake  of  old  times. 
bÁiftce,  past  part  of  bAÍx>,  v.  a  imp.  drown,  quench,  extin- 
guish, perish. 
bAile,  s.  m.  a  village,  a  town,  a  home,  a  place,  locality, 

situation  ;  gen.  id.  //.bAilue. 
bAin,  v.  a.  cut  off,  take ;  fvo  bAin  r e,  he  cut  off. 
bAinceiLe,  s.  f  a  mate,  a  wife;  gen.  id. 
OAin-pin,  v.  a.  future,  you  will  cut  off  or  take. 
bArmcttAcc,  s.  f  the  ladies  of  a  household ;  gen.-AcuA,  pi. 

id. 
bAn-ójlAÓ,  s.  f.  a  servant  maid,  a  female  attendant. 
oao§aI,  s.  m.  danger,  peril ;  gen.  -Ail. 
bAOicléitn,  s.  f.  an  airy  wild  leap  ;  gen.  bAOicléitne. 
bAngAif  5it)eAc,  s.  f.  a  woman  or  female  hero  or  warrior. 
t)AOirpie,  s.  proper  name  ;  gen.  id. 
bAj\  or  btif\,  poss.  pron.  your. 
bÁ^jA,  s.  m.  top,  head,  summit ;  gen.  bÁi|\|A,  pi  id. 
bÁf,  s.  m.  death;  gen.  bÁif,  pi.  id. ;  bÁp  'o'fAgAit,  to  di* 

literally -,  to  find  death. 
bAf,  j.  /  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  gen.   bAire  ;  pi.   bAfA  ; 

/r#.  case,  pi.  bAfAib. 
bAf-én.Ann,  s.  a  hand  log  or  hand  timber,  i.e.,  a  knocker, 

(See  note. ) 
bÁcAf,  z>.  #.  perf.  I  extinguished,  quenched. 
beA^,  adj.  little,  small ;  ^w/.  nior  Iu§a  ;  j«5.  tf^r.  few , 

beAj;  mÁ  mój\Án  btntne,  few  or  many  of  a  multitude. 
beA^Án,  s.  m.  a  small  quantity,  a  few;  gen.  beAgÁm,  governs 

dative  case. 
beAn,  s.  f.  irreg.  a  woman,  wife ;  gen.  and  pU  trmA ;  dat 

sing.  mriAOi. 
beAnn,  s.  f.  a  peak,  a  gable,  a  horn,  a  point,  crest ;  gtiu 

beirme,  pi.  id. 
beA^-AÍbuAc,  s.  the  small  fierce  (sword)  which  Diarmuid 

carried. 
beAtitiACAi),  verbal  sub.  same  as  beAnnugAt),  a  blessing,  a 

benediction. 
beAnntngeAr,  v.  a.  perf.  tense  of  beAnn «15*  bless»  greet, 

salute. 
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beAjA,  s,  pi.  a  spear,  javelin ;  gen,  bijA,  pi.  beAj\A,  dat,  pi. 

beAjAAib. 
beÁjAfA,  v.  a,  shave,  shear,  cut,  clip ;  infin,  a  beA^^At),  to 

shave;  per/,   neg.  tiíofv  beÁfvjA,   he   did  not    shave; 

beAj\]\Arm,  hab.  pres.  wont  or  accustomed  to  shave. 
beA|\c,  s.  f.  a  move;  gen,  and  pi.  bei^ue. 
beACA,  s.  life;  gen,  beACAt),  dat.  beAÚAit).     beACA  is  very 

often  written  in  its  nom.  form,  for  all  cases  of  the  sing, 
beinne,  s,  f.  gen,  and  pi,  <?/beArm. 
beimiorm  or  -eArm,  s,  f,  gen,  pi.  of  béim,  a  stroke;  gen, 

béitne;  pi,  béimeAntiA. 
beif\,#.  a,  irreg.  get,  obtain,  bear-away,  acquire,  bring  or  bring 

forth, bear,  carry,  produce,/^  JAtigAf,  infin.  x>o  bfveic. 
beip,  v,  a,  irreg,  give;  perf,  cu^Af;  infin,  a  CAOAinc;  imp, 

form  also,  CAbAijv. 
beifveAt),  v,  a,  imperf,  of  beif\. 
bei]Mtn,  v,  a,  pres.  tense,  ist  pers,  sing,  of  irreg.  verb  beip, 

give, 
beijvce,  gen,  and  pi.  of  beAfvu. 
beic,  infin,  of  bi,  be  thou, 
beub,  s,  m.  a  mouth  ;  gen.  belt,  pi.  id. ;  'o'filX  j?éin  A^uf  a 

ifitnncifv  beut  ua  -pAi^^e  auiao,  he  himself  and  his 

people  retired  outside  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  i.  e. ,  into 

the  deep,     beub  nA  -pAi-pjA^e  means  an  inlet  or  mouth 

of  the  sea. 
bej\f  a,  v.  a.  1st  pers.  sing,  emp,  form  future,  I  myself  will 

give ;  imp,  CAbAifV  or  beifv,  give,  used  for  béAtvj? At>fA, 
beulMb,  prep,  case  pi.  0/beuL,  a  mouth;  aja  beulAib,  comp. 

prep,  before,  in  front ;  a-ja  a  beulAib,  before  him  ;  as) 

A^tif  a  cfVAOifeAc  i?o|v  a  beutAib  Ai^e,  and  his  spear 

was  at  him  before  or  in  front  of  him,  i.e.,  he  had  his 

spear  before  him. 
beu^Ai-o,  v,  a.  future  yrd  pers,  sing,  he  shall  give;  imp, 

bei)\. 
beujvpAm  for  beu^AmAOit),  future  1st  pers.pl.  0/bein. 
bi,  v.  sub.  imp.  be  thou ;  infin,  *oo  or  a  beic,  to  be,  cum  A 

or  cum  X)0  beic,  in  order  to  be;  bi,  perf,  was. 
biAt),  sub.  verb  cond,  would  be ;  modern  jorm  beroeAt),  At\ 

a  m-biA'6  neAfvc  An  fijA  fin,  upon  whom  the  strength 

of  that  man  would  be. 
biAt>,  s.  m,  food,  meat ;  gen.  bix>. 
biAt>,  ist  pers.  sing,  future,  I  shall  be  ;  ni  biAt)  Am  beAÚAit), 

I  shall  not  be  alive,  literally  I  shall  not  be  in  my  life. 

See  glossary*note  to  CAflAine;  another  and  more  usual 

for?n  of  this  tense  is  beiteAO. 
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oiax>cac,  $.  m.  a  hospitable,  generous  man;  a  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  king's  household  with 
provisions,  to  furnish  the  standing  army  of  the  king- 
dom or  province  with  necessaries  and  to  entertain 
travellers  ;  a  hospitaller  ;  gen.  biAX)CAi§. 

biMt),  modern  form  beit>,  sub.  verb.  fut.  shall  be;  no  50 
tn-biAiT>  a  -piof  A^Am,  until  its  knowledge  shall  be 
at  me,  i.e.,  until  I  know;  biAinfe,  2nd  per s.  sing, 
emp.  thou  shalt  be. 

biAinn,  v.  sub,  cond.  1st  pers.  sing.  I  would  be;  modern 
be-róirm,  "Apiy  if  cnuA£  nem  q\oit>e  j?ém,"  aj\ 
5|\Áirme,  "^An  mé  ioncomj\AC  j\e  piorm  A^tif  t)Á 
m-biAinn  nAc  téi^pinn  -pLÁn  A-p  An  LÁÚAin  é,"  and  it 
is  a  pity  with  my  own  heart,  says  Grainne,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  contend  with  Fionn,  and  if  I  were,  I 
would  not  permit  him  out  of  the  place.  In  thn 
example  mé,  the  accusative  case,  is  placed  before  the  in- 
finitive, T)0  beiu,  understood,  a  construction  often  occur» 
ring  in  this  work,  and  used  with  verbs  denoting  motion 
or  gesture,  or  with  the  verb-substantive  x>o  beiú,  to  be 
5 An  mé  (t)0  beiú)  loncomnAC  literally  signifies  I  (to 
be)  not  able  to  fight,  and  is  rendered  by  placing  the 
con/,  that  before  the  pronoun  and  transferring  theinfin. 
into  the  present  indie.  'OÁ,  if,  requires  always  the  con- 
ditional and  causes  eclipsis,  {See  Second  Irish  Book, 
page  70  and^i.') 

bit),  s.  m.  gen.  of  biAt>,  food. 

bit),  or  bi,  v.  sub.  perfi  tense,  was. 

bipfieun,  a  little  finger  ;  gen.  bi^méin. 

bi  Le,  s.  m.  a  tree ;  gen.  id.  any  ancient  tree  growing  over  a 
holy  well  or  in  a  fort,  called  in  English  a  bellow- 
tree. 

biot),  v.  sub.  imp.  $rd  pers*  sing,  let  it  be ;  modem  form 
bi'óeA'ú. 

bío'óbA'ó,  bío'óbA,  s.  m.  enemy;  gen.  bío'obAn,  //.-Ai'be, 
prep,  case,  pi.  bioftbAib. 

bico^,  v.  a.perf.  of  bioi>5,  start,  rouse. 

bicocuf,  v.  sub.  imperfi  impersonal  form,  it  was. 

bionn,  sub.  verb pres.  hab.  form,  wont  or  accustomed  to  be; 
modern  form  bit)  e Arm . 

bi-peAc,  s.  m.  increase,  gen.  bi-pg ;  A^tif  ^ac  bifeAc  *oÁ 
m-beifveAX)  An  mAC  pn,  >oobeif\eA6  au  Tm.uim-1AVI 
bif eAc  teif,  and  every  increase  which  that  son  was 
wont  to  obtain,  the  p^ul  (also)  obtained  an  increase 
with  him. 
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bic,  s.  f.  life,  existence,  being ;  gen.  beACA ;  AJ\  or  A1J\  bic, 

adv.  phrase,  at  all,  in  existence. 
bicin,  s.  f  being,  existence ;  -oo  bicin,  on  account  of  or  by 

virtue  of. 
btAf,  j.  m.  taste,  flavour  ;  gen.  bbAif,  pi.  id. 
blxyi]*,  v.  a.  taste ;  blAifjreA'o,  1st  pers.  sing,  future^  I  shall 

taste ;   inf.  bWir eAt>. 
bliAtJAn,  s.  f.  a  year;  gen.  and  pi.  bt/iAtmA,  contracted  from 

biiAt)ArmA. 
bocc,  adj.  poor,  needy,  distressed;  conip.  boicce. 
bog,  v.  a.  move,  stir,  loosen,  slacken;  infin.  a  bo^Af). 
boinirm,  s.  m.  gen.  pi.  tf/bonnonn,  a  big  stone,  a  rock. 
bolA'6,  s.  a  smell,  scent;  gen  -Ait, pi.  id. 
boLcÁn,  s.  m.  Vulcan;  gen.  bolcÁin. 
borm,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation,  sole;  gen.  btnrm,//. 

boinn. 
bonb,  adj.  haughty,  fierce,  savage ;  comp.  btnnbe. 
bonn,  adj.  great,  large. 

bócÁin,  s.f.SL  prey  of  cattle,  gen.  bócÁine,  pi,  bócÁmce. 
bftAn,  s.  f.  the  name  of  a  hound  ;  gen.  bnAin. 
b|\AC,  s.  m.  a  cloak,  a  garment;  gen.  bntnc,//.  id.%  bnAic, 

and  b|\AUA. 
b|\Áú,  s.  m.  judgment;  gen.  bnÁcA;  50  bnÁú,  adj.  phrase, 

signifying  for  ever,  literally,  to  the  day  of  judgment; 

50  bnumti  An  bnÁÚA,  to  all  eternity. 
b]\ÁcAtn,  s.  m.  a  brother ;  gen.  bfvÁÚAn,  pi»  b|\Áicne  and 

onÁ-icneACA. 
bj\eAÚnuig,  v. a.  look,  behold,  perceive,  conceive,  think,  design 
bnéigjvioc'o,  or  -occ,  s.  m.  a  disguise,  false  appearance ;  gen.. 

-OCCA. 

bneic,  v.  a. infin.  ofirreg.  verdbeip ;  beun^AT),  cond.  would  take. 

bfveti^,  v.  a.  soothe,  flatter,  decoy,  delude,  entice ;  x>o 
bnéugA'ó,  infin.;  mtinA  •o-ui^eAX)  nir  5ttAlrme  ^0 
bneugA'o,  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  soothe 
Grainne,  i.  e.,  unless  he  could  soothe  Grainne. 

bjUACAn,  s.  m.  a  word,  an  expression,  a  word  of  honour,  a 
judgment,  a  sentence;  gen.  bneicne;  pi.  bniAcnA. 

bniAq\Ac,  adj.  verbose,  talkative;  miLif-bniAÚnAc,  sweet- 
spoken. 

bni§,  s.  f.  virtue,  essence,  power,  efficacy,  strength;  gen. 
bnige,//.  bnigce;  "oébnig,  #</.  because,  by  virtue  that. 

bniocc,  s.  m.  a  spell,  a  charm,  amulet;  gen.  bnioccA; 
bniocc  'onAOi'óeACCA,  a  spell  of  magic. 

bnir,  v.  a.  break,  dismember,  disunite  ;  infin.  A  bfuf  eAÍ> ; 
past  part.  bnTce. 
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b]\o§A,  $.  m.  gen.  0/0^115. 

b|\ón,  s.  f.  gen.  of  b]AO,  a  quern,  a  handmill ;  dat.  bj\óiit. 
//.  bpówue. 

bfmg,  s.  m.  a  palace,  a  distinguished  house,  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  gen.  bf\o§A,//.  bj\ugA ;  bfuig  via  bóirme,  the 
palace  of  the  Boyne,  now  New-Grange ;  it  was  also 
an  ancient  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Ireland. 

bjwgAi'b,  s.  m.  a  farmer,  husbandman;  gen.  id.pl.>  -Aiftige. 
{See  note  for  distinction  between  a  bjvugATO  and  a 

OlAtUAC.) 

b^ofOUJAÓ  (a£),  pres.  part,  inciting,  arousing ;  imp.  bjvof- 

■otng;  infin.  a  bf ofougAt). 
biungeAri,  s.f.  strife,  quarrel;  gen.  bfvtngne. 
bjunjeAn,  s.f.  a  palace,  a  royal  residence  ;  gen.  b]MJigne. 
bjMiijin,  s.  ft  same  as  bfvuigeAn. 
bjungne,  s.f.  gen  0/bjungeAn  or  bjungm,  a  strife,  a  quarrel ; 

andofbpmseAYi,  s.f.  a  palace, 
bjunrm,  andb^u,  s.  f.  irreg.  a  womb;  gen.  b^tuntie  and 

bjvorm,  dat.  b^omn,  pi.  bfvormA. 
buAÍ),  s.  f.  victory,  power,  virtue  ;  gen.  buAifte,  pi.  buAX>A  ; 

•oo  b|veic  btiAt),  to  obtain  or  take  victory,  i.e.  to 

conquer  or  overcome. 
buA'OA,  indec.  adj.  having  virtues  or  good  qualities,  valuable, 

estimable,  precious;  the  pi.  of  the  sub.  buAX>. 
buA'ócÁn,  s.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  t>UAt>cÁiti. 
buAiLceAj\,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  struck ;  imp.  buAiL. 
buAir>,  v.  a.  take,  loose,  untie ;  inf.  id. 
buAineu^A,  s.  f.  gen.  tf/buAmeuz;,  lasting  death. 
buAntriAiAbUA,  s.  gen.  d?/btiAriiriA|\OAX),  lasting  death. 
btiAti,  adj.  lasting,  durable ;  p'o|\buAti,  everlasting. 
btiAfv,  s.  cattle  of  the  cow  kind, 
but),  past  tense  of  assertive  verb  if,  it  is. 
buix>e,  indec.  adj.  yellow, 
btn'óe,  s.f.  thanks;  gen. id. 
btnfteActif,  s.  thanks. 
buit>eAn,  s.  troop,  company,  crowd,  multitude;  gen*  btn'one, 

pi.  id. 
btnfteAticfUiAg,  s.  company, 
bmbbe,  s.  m.  a  cast,  a  blow;  gen.  id.fpl.  buibl/me. 
btrnne,  s.  f.  a  nurse ;  gen.  id. 

bun,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation;  gen. bom,//,  bum. 
CÁ,  interrog.  pron.  what,  where,  pron.  how ;  as  ca  b-piii, 

where  is  or  are. 
CÁ1C,  s.   indef.  gen.  case  ;  nom.    các,  all,  each,  every,  the 

whole,  persons  in  rental 
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caiI,  s,  f.  a  spear,  a  javelin  ;  gen.  cÁile;  cn.t«A§  (ca)  'oo 
cr\u  pvo  cÁib,  -00  cíor\bAT>  crvti  t>o  coj\pÁin,  U 
woe  !  your  blood  is  under  (upon)  your  spear,  the 
blood  of  your  body  has  been  shed. 

CAiVLfinnr- e,  v.  a.  emp.form.  cond.  istper.  sing.  I  would  lose  , 
w\  c  ai  Lb-pi  11  rife  mo  §eAfA  aj\  ór\  tiA  cjunrtne,  I  would 
not  lose  my  bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world ;  imp. 
CAiVl,  lose ;  inf.  *oo  CAilXeArhAin. 

CA1VI15  (Wn),  s.f.  dat.  to  the  hag;  nom.  CAiLbeAÓ,  a  hag, 
an  old  woman;  gen,  CAiLLige ;  pi.  CAiLLeACA. 

CAiLl/iffe,  v.  a.  per/,  tense,  2nd  per.  sing,  thou  didst  lose ; 
imp.  caiVL;  nioj\  cAiLl/iffe  c-Aicne  rtiAiú  jviArh  a 
£h mn,  literally,  thou  didst  not  lose  ever  (you  never 
lost)  thy  good  judgment,  O  Fionn. 

CAin,  s.f.  rent,  tribute,  fine  ;  gen.  cáua;  pi,  cauaca. 

CAijtti,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi,  ;  nom,  sing,  CArvr»,  a  pile,  a  heap  of 
stones. 

CAiúeAT),  v.  a.  per/,  pass.  0/CA1Ú,  throw,  hurl,  cast,  fling. 

ÓAiceA'OAfv,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  yd  per.  pi.,  they  ate,  consumed ; 
imp,  CA1Ú  ;  in  fin.  x>o  cAiceAtfi. 

CAiceArh,  verbal  s.  m.  wearing,  wasting,  consuming,  expen- 
diture; gen.  CAicceand  cAicrhe :  5A11  córhÁirviorh  Afi  a 
5-CAiceArh,  without  a  calculation  on  their  expenditure. 

CAiceArh,  inf.  ofcAii,  spend,  consume,  eat ;  a$  CAiceArh, 
pres.part.  enjoying,  consuming,  eating;  CAj\éif  -peAcc 
m-bbiA'ÓAnriA  x>o  CAiceArh,  literally,  after  to  spend 
seven  years  :  an  idiom  to  be  rendered  by  translating  the 
infinitive,  x>o  CAiceArh,  passively,  seven  years  were 
spent. 

CAic-éi'oeAt),  s.  m  battle-armour,  clothing,  or  harness  ;  gen, 
CAic-éi,oi'5  and  CAic-eixvigce;  pi.  id. 

CAicpeAr1,  v.  a.  future,  relative  form  0/cAic;  p'ó  bé  caic- 
Ipe&Y  ct^1'  cAor\A  T>1  ob,  whoever  shall  eat  three  berries 
of  them. 

CAicpn.,  you  will  be  obliged. 

caIax),  s.  m.  a  port,  harbour,  haven,  quay;  gen.  and  pi.  -ai*6 

CAl/A'5-por\c,  s.  m.  port,  a  harbour. 

CAtÍAine,  s.  m.  a  crier,  one  who  laments ;  gen.  id.pl,  -it>e:  A^tif 
oiAirvfe  féin  a  Oip'n  At)  ÓAVlAir\e  -oéir*  r»A  £éinne, 
literally,  and  you  yourself,  O  Oisin,  shall  be  in  thy 
crier  ( =  shall  be  as  one  who  laments)  after  the  Fenians. 
An  instance  of  the  substantive  verb  cÁim  (biAir\fe 
being  its  future  tense)  ascribing  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
ject by  means  of  the  possessive  pronoun  "oo,  com- 
pounded  with  the  prep,  Ann,  AX)  =  Ann  tdo. 
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cao^ax),  num.  ord.  adj.  fifty. 

caol  s.  m.  a  way,  a  method,  a  manner,  gen.  id.  ;  a  5-CA01 
in  a  way  or  manner ;  adverbial  expression  equal  to  "  so.*' 

CAome,  a^'.  //.  comp.  id.  ;  nom.  sing.  cAom,  gentle,  mild, 
kind,  pleasing. 

CAomeAt),  v.  a.  andn.  inf.  ;  a$  CAOineA'6,  lamenting ;  imp, 
CAom,  cry,  lament,  weep. 

CAOtfiA,  adj.  pi.;  nom.  sing.  CAOth,  fair  ;  a  5-connAib  CAotriA 
cutrratngce,  in  fair  well-wrought  goblets. 

caojva,  s.f.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  sing,  caoja,  a  berry;  caoj\a, 
s.f.  a  sheep,  gen.  CAonAÓ. 

cAonAc, s.  f.gen.of.  caojva,  a  sheep;  pi.   cAoini§. 

caoj\aio.  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi.  ;  nom.   caojv  a  berry. 

CAoj\ÚAirm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.;  nom.  CAoncAnn,  quicken-tree, 
or  mountain-ash. 

ca|\a,  s.  m.  a  friend ;  gen.  CA^At) ;  pi.  cÁijvoe. 

CA|\bAT),  s.  m.  a  chariot,  carriage,  coach,  litter,  waggon  ; 
gen.  CAjVbAit),  pi.  id. 

cA]\UArmACA,  adj.  pi.;  sing.  CAncAnnAc,  friendly,  kind,  cha- 
ritable ;  comp.  CA-jAÚAnnAije. 

oAf,  s.  m.  a  cause,  strait,  case ;  gen.  cÁif. 

cÁc,  s.  m.  a  battle,  an  Irish  battalion  of  3,000  men ;  gen. 
audpl.  caca. 

ceAccAtv  indef.  pron.  each,  either  ;  ceAccAn  aco,  either  oi 
them. 

ceAt>,  s.  m.  leave,  permission ;  gen.  ceAT>A;  pi.  id. 

ceAnA,  adv.  however,  howbeit ;  acu  ceAtiA,  nevertheless. 

ceAn^Aib,  v.  a.  imp.  bind,  tie,  join,  secure  ;  inf.  'oo  ceAti^Al 
to  bind. 

ceAngAitce,  past  part,  bound,  knotted,  tied;  imp.  ceAtv 
5A1L 

ceAti^Al  (no),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  bound. 

ceAH^At,  s.  m.  a  bond,  band,  knot,  a  fetter;  gen.  and p7 
ceAn^Aii. 

ceAU5'LeA'OA|\,  v.  a.  yd  per.  pi.  perf.  tense,  they  bound  0: 
made  fast. 

ceAnn,  s.  m.  a  head;  gen.  and  pi.  cinn  :  iAf\  fin  t>o  -p^Aon 
S^ACÁn  An  ceAn^Al  no  bÁ  An  óeAnn  Chéin,  then 
Sgathan  loosed  the  binding  (which)  was  on  the  head 
of  Cian;  -pÁ  ceAnn,  about  the  top  or  head  ;  ceAnn  x)i 
ceAnn Aib,  one  of  its  heads,  literally,  a  head  of  its 
heads  ;  end,  termination  or  limit,  as  50  ceAnn  bl/i- 
AX)nA,  to  the  end  of  a  year  ;  a  5-ceAnn  ua  nAe  a^-uj 
ha  h-Aimfine  pn,  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  sea- 
son :  iua  ceAnn.  adv.  phrase,  against  him. 
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ceatin,  when  peceded  by  the  simple  prepositions,  a,  Atf\, 
and  A|\,  and  connected  with  verbs  denoting  motion, 
generally  signifies  <4  to,'  or  u  for ;"  cuinfe  \\o\  Apif 
ceAccA  a  5-ceArm  c-in§ine,  send  (put)  knowledge 
and  messengers  to  thy  daughter,  literally,  on  the  head 
of  thy  daughter  ;  a  h-Aicle  pn  cinn  SnÁmne -peAfA 
Apif  ceAÓUA  An  ceAnn  a  ctoirme,  after  that  Gráinne 
sent  (put)  word  and  messengers  for  her  children. 
ceAtin,  CA]\  ce&nn,  comp.  prep,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of, 
in  opposition  to;  CAn  ceArm  p'occÁnA,  in  spite  of 
peace. 
ceAnn-neAiriAn,  comp.  adj.  thick,  large,  or  fat-headed. 

xeAnnf  a,  s.  m,  emph.  form  of  ceArm,  which  see. 

céArvo,  s.  f.  art,  trade,  business,  function ;  gen.  and  pi. 
ceijvoe. 

céAjvoAib,  s.  f.  dat.pl.  ;  nom.  céAttT). 

ceAnc-lÁn,  comp.  s.  m.  fair  or  exact  centre,  very  middle ; 
gen.  ceAftcLÁij\,  pi.  id. 

ceAÚj\An,  s.  four  persons,  four  of  anything  ;  gen.  ceACj\Ain . 

céile,  indef.  pron.  each  other,  one  another,  other ;  A^ur  no 
ctnjx  ponn  a  Láitia  AtÁrhAib  a  ceibe,  andFionnput 
their  hands  into  the  hands  of  one  another;  ó'n 
5-ciuAir  50  céile  Ain,  from  (one)  ear  to  the  other  of 
it,  viz.,  from  ear  to  ear  of  it ;  ón  tó  50  céiLe,  from 
(one)  day  to  the  other,  viz.,  from  day  to  day;  o  céile, 
from  one  another,  asunder,  separated ;  s.  m.  asso- 
ciate, companion  ;  -peAtt-ceite,  a  man-companion, 
viz.,  a  husband;  -pe,  or  be  céibe,  adv.  phrase,  to- 
gether. 

jéileAbttAt),  s.  m.  farewell,  adieu ;  gen.  -nAi*6. 

céibeAbnA-p,  v.  n.  takes  farewell,  or  leave ;  the  relative forn 
or  historical  present. 

céiblróe,  adj.  sensible,  rational,  wise,  prudent ;  50  céillit>e 
ad.  prudently. 

ceibc,  s.  f.  concealment,  secrecy ;  gen.  ceibue ;  j?Á  ceiLu, 
under  concealment. 

céimeAnnA,  also  céirrmigeACA,  pi.  ;  nom.  sing,  cérni,  s.  f.  a 
step ;  gen.  céime. 

Cém,  s.  m.  a  proper  name,  gen.  of  &&r\. 

ceinc-rheoÓAn,  comp.  s.  m.  the  very  centre  or  middle;  gen. 
einccrheo'ÓAin  ;  pi.    id. 

ceicne,  num.  adj.  four;  ceicne  cetro,  four  hundred, 

ceu'o,  num.  ord.  adj.  a  hundred  ;  being  a  multiple  of  *oeic, 
ten,  it  requires  its  sub.  in  the  sing.  thus9  cewo  f  eAn 
means  a  hundred  men. 
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cetra-cACAig,  of  the  hundred  battles,  adj.  gen.  case  mas. 
from  ceu'o,  a  hundred,  and  caúac,  belonging  to  bat- 
tles. 

ceti'DMA,  indec.  adj.  the  same;  rtiAtt.  An  s-cetronA,  like- 
wise. 

cetfoóin,  adj.  instant,  immediate ;  ^a  ceuT)óitt,  adv. phrase, 
forthwith,  immediately,  at.  once;  a  5-cetmóitt,  adv. 
phrase,  instantly,  immediately. 

cia,  rel.  interrog.  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  cia  Leir ,  whose 
(who  with). 

ciAti,  adj.  long  ;  rnon.  ciAn,  it  was  not  long  (bu'ó  understood)  ; 
évft^.  céme. 

ciAnnor  and  cia  An  nor,  adv.  how  ?  what  way  or  manner  ? 

CiAnn.tn'óe,  s.  Kerry. 

cmn,  v.  a.  imp.,  decree,  resolve,  determine  on,  assign. 

cmn,  v.  a.  perf  he  resolved  ;  ir  í  córhAinle  ajv  a]\  cmn 
O1L10U,  A^tif  SAt)b,  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll 
and  Sadhbh  determined  is, 

cmn,  s.  m.  gen.  0/ ceAnn,  ahead. 

cmneA'ó  (]\o),  was  appointed  or  determined  on,  the  perf. 
passive:  imp.  active,  cmn,  decree,  assign ;  infin.  x>o 
cmeAtriAm,  to  resolve. 

cmneAT)A]A,^r/  active,  yrd perf.  pi.  they  resolved,  agreed,  or 
determined  on. 

cmnre,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.  form  of  ceAnn,  a  head. 

cion,  s.  m.  love,  fondness;  gen.  cm,  A^ur  j\obÁ  cion  tnófv 
A5  Aongur  one,  and  great  was  the  love  Aonghus  had 
for  you ;  literally,  and  the  love  was  great  at  Aonghus 
upon  thee. 

cionn#  s.  m.  head,  cause,  account;  gen.  cmn;  pi.  id.  ano- 
ther form  of  ceAnn,  but  more  generally  used,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  than  this  latter  form  to  denote  cause, 
reason,  or  account ;  as  -pÁ  n-A  cionn  rm,  on  that  head, 
on  that  account ;  mÁ  uÁ  pc  A^umn  x>Á  5-cionn,  if 
peace  is  at  us  on  their  account  (viz.,  if  we  may  have 
peace  for  their  sake);  or  a  cionn,  over  his  head; 
'nAtt,  £-cionn,  in  our  company;  or  cionn,  comp. 
prep,  overhead,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 

cionncAC,  adj.  guilty,  criminal;  comp.  -UAi§e. 

cionnur,  another  form  <?/*  ciAnnor,  adv.  how? 

cionbA'ó,  v.  a. perf  passive,  has  been  shed,  or  taken  away, 
imp.  cionAb. 

cibr,  s.  m.  rent,  tribute,  tax;  gen.  ciofA.  ; pi.  ciofAnnA. 

clAnn,  s.f,gen.  clomne,  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  clan;  pi. 
clAnnA,  children. 
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cÍMM&ib,  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  cLmih. 

cLaj\,  s.  m.  a  board,  a  table ;  gen.  cLai|\  ;  pL  id.  and  ctÁ- 

]\aca  ;  clÁijv,  //.  w0tv  correct. 
cleAfA,  j.  m.  pi.  and  gen.,  nom.  cleAf,  a  trick,  a  feat ;  //. 

«/i£7  cteAfAtinA. 
cbi,  indeclin.  adj.  left ;  Atn'  LÁitii  cU,  in  my  left  hand, 
cl/ifoe,  indeclin.  adj.  expert,  active. 
cloc-ó-|VÓA,  comp.  adj.  golden-jewelled. 
cloit>eAtri,  or  clAit>eAtti,  s.  m.  a  sword ;  gen.  cloióiiri ;  pi. 

cloróitrice. 
cloirm,  s.  f.   dat.  sing.  ;  gen.   cloinne,  pi.    cÍAnriA,  chil- 
dren,   descendants,   a  clan ;  nom.  sing.  clArm  ;  óin 
ní  -pA-ib  *oo  cloirm   A^Am  acu  aoh  itiac  AtriAm,  for 
there  was  not  of  children  at  me  but  one  son  only, 
viz.,  I  had  only  one  son. 
cbor,  a  verbal  noun  and  part,  from  cltnn,  hear;  aj\  n-A  clor 
pn  -oon  aúac,  the  giant  having  heard  that ;  literally, 
upon  its  hearing  that  to  the  giant. 
dor ,  v.  a.  inf.  to  hear  ;  imp.  cltnn,  irreg.  verb  ;  clor  fre- 
quently occurs  as  the  perfect  passive  of  this  irreg.  verb, 
as  ^tin.  clor  AnetflAib  neitfie,  so  that  they  (the  shouts) 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
tltiAir,  s.  f  dat.  case,  nom.   cltiAr,   an  ear;  gen.  cltiAire; 

pi.  cl/UArA. 
cimtcey  s.f  a  game,  play,  sport  ;  gen.  id. 
tnÁrhA,  s.  f.nom.  pi  bones;  nom.  sing.  cnÁnh  ;gen.  cnÁithe. 
ctieAT),  s.  f  a  wound  ;  gen.  cnéróe ;  pi.  cneAT>A. 
cneAX)Aib,  s.prep.  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  cneAt),  a  wound. 
cneAr,  s.  m.  skin;  gen.  cmr;  pi.  cneArA. 
cmr,  gen.  <?/"cneAr. 

cmnc  andor\o\Q,,  s.  m.  gen,  and  pi.;  nom.  cnoc,  a  hill. 
cnurh,  s.f  a  worm ;  gen.  cntnrhe ;  dat.  cntnrh  ;  pi.  cmitriA.; 
cooLa,   or  co^oLax),  s.  m.  sleep  ;  gen.  co'oaLua  ;  bi   re  iua 

cot)Ia,  he  was  asleep  ;  literally,  in  his  sleep. 
co^Ait>,  s    m.  gen.;  nom,  co^at),  war;  pi.    co^Ait)    and 

C05ÚA. 
coi^eAtiAib,    s.  dat.pl.;  nom.  sing,  coi^e,  and  -eAt),  a  pro- 
vince, a  fifth. 
coit>ce,  adv.  for   ever    {time    to    come),  Apir  ni  b-rtn§ro 
ruAirhneAr  mÁ   cotnniní>e   co-mce,  and  he  shall  not 
get  for  ever  (he  shall  never  get)  peace  nor  rest, 
coill,  s.f  a  wood  ;  gen.  coille ;  pi.  coillce. 
conhetm,  v.  a.  imp.  protect,   guard,   keep,  take  heed  ;  inf. 
•oo  coirhetro,    to   guard;    a^    cóirhetm,   fires,  part. 
guarding. 
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cóitfieut),  s.  guard, ;  gen.  cóitheti'ocA ;  Apip  ftiAin  ha  CAOttA 
5  An  cóithetro  onnÉA,  and  he  found  the  berries  with- 
out a  guard  upon  them. 

cóithetmfAin,  v.  a.  2nd  per.  sing,  future  tense,  you  shall 
guard;  imp.  coi-metro. 

cóitfietmcA,  gen.  case  of  cóiriietm  ;  peAtt  cóithetrauA,  a  man 
of  guard,  a  sentry. 

coirmnceA'ó,  s.f  protection,  mercy,  quarter,  saving.  See  Note, 

cóitrmeAr'A,  adj.comp.  degree,  nearer,  or  next; positive,  cori* 

coirhjMge,  s.  a  combat ;  gen.  id. 

cóirh-p^beo,  s.  m.  a  conflict,  encounter  ;  gen.  id. 

com  51  Abb,    s.  m.   condition,  a   covenant,   obligation  •   gen 
comgibb ;  pi.  id. 

comne,  s.f.  a  meeting,  a  tryst,  opposition;  gen.  id.  ;  used, 
only  adverbially  as,  mA  coinne,  against  him. 

c 01  nee,//,  ofcú,  a  hound. 

coin,  adj.  just,  right,  good ;  ní  cói|\  "OAtfif  a  feAbb  »00  'óeu 
nAtti  one,  it  (is)  not  right  for  me  to  do  treachery  upon 
thee  ;  comp.  degree,  có|\a. 

coifs,  v.  a.  imp,  check  or  oppose. 

coiccmne,  adj.  pi.  universal,  public,  common,  general,  sing. 
coiuceAnn  ;  a  5-coiucirme,  adv.  phrase,  one  and  all, 
altogether,  in  common;  a  mibttA'OA'|A  cÁc  a  5-C01C- 
éínne  nÁn  cu5A>OAn  (Aiúne  Ain)  ;  they  all  said  in 
common,  that  they  did  not  give  knowledge  upon, 
him,  i.  e.,  that  they  knew  him  not. 

*:oLAtrmA  and  cobutrmA,  s.  m.  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  cobutriAti,  a 
prop,  a  pillar,  a  pedestal. 

cobAnn,  s.f.SL  body;  gen  cobnA. 

Cob^Án,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  Cob^Am.     See  Note. 

GobpA,  s.m.  thigh,  haunch,  gen.  id. ;  o'n  cobpA  pof  t>e, 
from  the  thigh  of  him  down ; 

cothAimpn,  s.f  same  time  ;gen.  cotriAimpne;  Ag-cotriAirn- 
fi-tt,  adv.  phrase,  at  the  same  time,  cotemporaneously. 

cotriAin,  s.  f.  presence  \gen.  cothAine;  of  cothAin,  comp. 
prep,  in  sight,  in  presence  of. 

coiriAinceA'ó,  s.f  protection,  mercy. 

cóthÁijviotf),  s.  m,  a  calculation,  a  reckoning;  gen.  co- 
in Aiiviin. 

coiriAinbe,  s.f.  counsel,  advice;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  -beACA. 

coniAinfe,  s.  f  presence,  empL  form;  fÁ  cóniAin,  in  pre- 
sence of. 

cótiiAb  (&%),pres.part.  performing,  executing;  imp.  cótriAb 
perform,  fulfil,  execute. 
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comAll,  s.  m.  performance,  execution,  fulfilment ;  gen.  co- 
rn aiVL 

comAom,  s.  f.  company,  a  favour ;  gen.  comAome  ;  a  5- 
comAOin,  along  with,  literally,  in  company  of. 

cómAnÚA,  s.  m.  a  mark,  a  symbol;  gen.  id. ;  pi.  comA|\c- 
111*60, 

corh-óÁiL,  s.f.  a  convention,  meeting;  gen.  cómx>AtA. 

cóiirÓAin^rie,  s.  f  stability,  strength  ;  gen.  id. 

coutoaLua,  s.  m.  foster-son,  foster-brother;  gen.  id.  pi. 
-Ait)e. 

comtYUic,  adj.  very  fast,  compact,  or  close  ;  com,  here,  as  in 
many  other  words,  is  an  intensitive  prefix. 

comlArm,  s.  m.  a  duel,  a  combat,  fight;  gen.  cómlAirm  ;  pi. 
id. ;  a  Laoic  ua  5-comlArm  T>eACAir\,  O  warrior  of  the 
hard  fights. 

corn  lu  AT)  A|\,  s.  m.  company  ;  gen.  and  pi.  comluA'OAitt. 

cóm-mAoi,6ue,  s.  m.  gen.  case  ;  nom.  cóm-mAOit>eAm, /h?//* 
com,  together,  <2^mAOit>eA,6,  or  mAorbeAm,  joy — 
common  or  mutual  joy,  congratulation. 

comutn'oe,  s.  m.  rest ;  gen.  id, ;  also  written  cómnAi'óe, 
rest,  a  tarrying,  a  dwelling  ;  gen.  co-mutngce  :  mó-rvÁri 
cótrmmgce,  much  rest ;  literally,  much  of  rest ;  a  5- 
corhriAi'óe-,  adv.  phrase,  always,  continually. 

cómmnx)ce.  s.  f.  gen.  case  of  foregoing. 

comój\AÍ>,  v.  a.  inf.  to  prepare;  imp.  comón,  gather,  as- 
semble. 

comónCAif,  s.  m.  gen.  of  comónnAf,  emulation;  ah  •oa 
•fie-it)  comónuAir' pn,  these  two  feasts  of  emulation, 
that  is,  one  emulating  the  other. 

cótnpÁnAc,  s.  m.  a  companion,  comrade,  associate;  gen. 
cómpÁntng;  pi.  cómfJÁmnge  and  cómpÁriACA. 

corhnAc,  s.  m.  a  fight,  conflict,  combat ;  gen.  and  pi.  com- 
r\Aic  ;  A^uf  if  é  comnAc  An  a-ja  cirmeA'OAn,  comnAC 
c|\oib-rieA|\urhAn  *oo  t>etinArii,  and  the  strife  or 
combat  upon  which  they  resolved  is,  to  make  a  con- 
tention (to  fight)  by  their  strong  hands. 

cotfiftAC  v.  n.  inf.  to  strive,  to  fight ;  imp.  cothttAC. 

comnACAmAn,  v.  n.  1st  per.  pi.  perf  tense,  we  fought ;  com  • 
r\  ac  Am  An  Le  ceite,  we  fought  with  one  another. 

cómnÁró,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  córhnÁ'ó,  a  discourse, 
dialogue;  prep,  case  pi.  comj\Áix>cio. 

comnAirm,  s.  m.  a  division,  point  of  meeting ;  a  5-comnAirm 
mo  x ^éiúe,  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield. 

comcA,  s.  a  condition;  gen.  id.  ;  dat.pl.  comÚAi'b. 

comcnuAj,  s.f  great  pity  ;  gen.  comquiAige. 
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conAibre,  s.  dat.  pi.  emph.  form  ;  nom.  sing,  cu,  a  hound. 
éini§  bntngeAn  itrin  'dá  coin  T>o'm  conAibre,  lite- 
rally, a  quarrel  sprung  up  between  two  hounds  oi 
my  hounds,  viz.,  between  two  of  my  hounds. 

conAitbe,  s.f.  love,  attachment,  friendship ;  gen.  id, 

cotiAine,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  conAin,  away,  a  beaten 
road,  a  path. 

ConÁn,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  ConÁm.     See  Note, 

con  cat)  An,  v.  a.  irreg.  perfect  tense,  they  saw. 

con^AnuA,  s.  m.  help,  assistance,  gen.  case;  nom.  sing, 
con^nAtn  or  con^nAt»,  a  verbal  noun, 

congbÁbA,  s.  gen.  case;  nom.  sing.  con^bÁib;  t>o  ceAn- 
S'lA'OAn  An  long  x>o  otiAiU/mib  congbÁÍA  An  cuAin; 
literally,  they  made  fast  the  ship  to  the  poles  oi 
support  of  the  harbour  (mooring-poles). 

congOAr.  v.  a,  relative  or  historical  present;  imp.  con^AO, 
keep,  hold  ;  t)o'n  ui  congbAr  ua  caca,  to  the  indi- 
vidual (who)  keeps  the  battalions  ;  inf.  x)o  congbÁiL. 

connAinc,  t?reg.  v.  a. perfect  tense,  he  saw;  imp.  -peic  ;  inf 
-o'-peicrm. 

ConnbA,  s.  m.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  id.  ;  one  of  the  sons  oi 
T)iAfvtntnT>,  to  whom  was  given,  as  an  inheritance,  the 
shield  of  the  latter. 

connnAt),  s.  m.  an  agreement,  a  covenant ;  gen.  connnAit) ; 
gen.  also  and  more  regular  form,  connAnÚA  ;  pi.  id. 

concAOAinu,  s.f  peril,  danger;  gen.  -ue,  pi.  -ceACA. 

co|\,  s.  m.  a  visit,  occasion,  a  tune  or  twist,  cast  or  throw* 
an  obligation,  covenant,  compact ;  A1|V  con,  so  that, 
to  the  end  that,  by  which  means ;  A|V  Aon  con,  by 
any  means,  in  any  wise,  at  all. 

cónA,  adj.  comp.  degree  of  coin;  Agur  món  cónA  •ómu  An 
tiAin  pn  iua  Anoif,  and  (it)  was  not  juster  for  you 
that  time  than  now. 

conn,  s.  m.  a  drinking-cup  or  horn,  a  goblet ;  gen.  and  pi, 
ctiijvn  and  coi|\n  ;  dat.pl.  cojvnAib. 

cojvp,  s.  m.  a  body,  a  corpse  ;  gen.  cuinp  ;pl.  coinp;  dot,  pL 
conpAib. 

conpÁm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  conpÁn,  a  little  body. 

cor,  s.f.  a  foot;  gen.  coire;^/.  cota:  n.e  n-Án.  5-coir, 
by  our  side,  alongside  us. 

corAib,  prep,  case,  pi.  of  foregoing. 

cofj,  s.  m.  an  impediment,  hindrance,  restriction;  gen 
coifs ;  pi.  id. 

corg  (do),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  opposed  ;  also  the  inf  mood. 

cor^An,  s.  m.  slaughter,  havoc,  overthrow  ;  gen.  and  pi.  cor- 
£Ain  ;  gen.  also  cor ^AnÚA. 
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copntnteAct),  s.  m.  similitude,  likeness,  co-resemblance, 

fashion ;  gen.  -eAc-OA. 
copiArh,  verbal  sub.  m.  defence,  protection;  gen,  cofAtiCA. 
copiArh,  v.  a.  inf.  to  defend ;  t>a  copiAiri,  to  defend  it ;  imp. 

copym,  defend,  contend. 
CttAtm,  s.  m.  a  tree,  a  stave,  a  mast ;  gen,  c|\Airm,  pL  id.  ; 

dat.  pi.  cjAAnnAib* 
cnAob,  s.f  a  branch,  a  bough  ;  gen.  CftAobA  and  q\AOibe ; 

pi.  crvAobA. 
cr\Aoir,eAc1  s.  f.  a  spear,  javelin  ;  gen.  cnAOipge  ;  pi.  cjvaoi- 

feACA. 

c^AO-p-co^AncAc,  comp.  adj.  greedy-ravening. 

cr\eACA,   s.  f.  or  m.  pi.  plunder,  booty,  spoils  of  war  ;  nom. 

cneAC  ;  gen.  cneice. 
cne-ro,  v.  a,  imp.  believe  ;  infin.  cjAe-roeAtriAm,  to  believe, 
crxeut),  inter. pron.  what  }  for  ca  -peA'o,  what  thing?  cneux) 

t?Á'  'o-cAn^AbAijx  -oon  poobA  fo  ?  under  what  (why) 

have  ye  come  to  this  wood  ? 
cju'ocAib.  s.  f,   dat.  pi.  ;  nom.   sing,  c-jm'oc,  a  territory,  a 

country,  a  boundary,  end;  gen.  opice;  pi.  cpíoÓA. 
cfio,  s.  m.  irr?g.  a  fold,  a  flock  ;  gen.  c]\oi ,  pi.  choice, 
cno,  s.  m.  death ;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  cj\ai. 

c]Aob,  s.  m.  a  hand,  a  paw;  gen.  cnoib,^/.  id.  tf;ft/q\obAnA. 
cr\oib-neA|vr;iriA'iA,  comp.  adj.  strong -handed, 
cjxoroe,  s.  m.  heart ;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  cr\oii)c;e. 
cnóil/iínoc,  adj.  weak,  infirm,  weak  from  the  approach  of 

death, 
cjvomn,  s.  m.gen.  An  c|\oinn  fo,  of  this  tree;  nom.  c^Ann, 

a  tree  ;  pi.  qAAirm. 
o|Aom,  v.  a.  imp.  bend,  bow,  stoop;  inf.  ^o  ójvom,  to  bend. 
cr\oc  (t)o),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  shook;  imp.  cnoic. 
cnu,  s.  f.  blood,  gore;  gen.  id. 
cntJA'ófnA'ómAnnA,  comps.m.  pi.  hard  knots,  from  cjuiax), 

adj.  hard,  and  pi  AÍ>m,  s.  m.  a  knot,  tie,  band ;  gen.  cf\u- 

A'ófriA'ótnA  ;  Apm  -po  ctnj\   cfuiAt)  piAt)mAnnA  coih- 

■ÓAin^ne  T)Of5Aoiiue  uijme  fém  pÁ  ceAtm  ua  cj\a- 

oipge,  and  it  put  hard  knots  of  indissoluble  strength 

upon  itself  about  (under)  the  top  of  the  spear. 
cjAumne,  s.f.  earth,  globe;  gen.  id. 
cjunc,   s.f.  dat.;  nom,   cnuc,  form,  state;  gen,  cnoÚA  and 

cjunce;//.  cnucA. 
cu,  s.  m.  orf  gen.  ctm,  con  ;  dat.  case,  cum,  com  ;  pi.  cum, 

com,  or  coua,  comce;  a  hound. 
cuAtmAtt,  v.  n.  irreg.  perf.  tense  yd  per.  pi.  they  went ;  imp 

céro;  inf.  -oomiV 
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cti  Ait),  v.  n.  irreg.  perf  tense,  ofzé\x>,  he  went. 
cuAiU/iT)ib,  s.  f  prep,  case,  pi.;  nom.  sing.   cuaiUI,  a  pole, 

stake,  post;  gen.  cuAiLle;  pi.  cuAiLLue. 
cuaLaií>,  irreg  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  heard  ;  imp.  cltnn,  hear. 
cuca,  prep.  pron.  to  them. 
cu^ADfA,  prep.  pron.   emph.  form  of  cu^At),  or  cu^ac,  to 

thee. 
cti^Ainne,  prep.  pron.  pi.  to  ourselves;  emph.  form  of  cti- 

5Airm,  to  us. 
c«5AmfA,/^.^r0/2.  sing,  to  myself;  emph.  form  of  cvi^m1 

to  me. 
ctnbe,  indec.  adj.meet,  fit,  comp.  id. 

ctubjAeAc,  s.  m.  a  band,  bond,  fetter,  manacle ;  gen.  ctnbjvig. 
ctubfuge,//.  of  foregoing. 
cúice,  and  cúici,  prep.  pron.  unto  her,  unto  it. 
ctnt),  s.  f.  a  part,  remnant,  portion  of  food,  a  supper;  gen, 

cot)  A. 
ctnt)eAcc,  s.f  company;  gen.  cmt>eAccA. 
CÚ15,  nii?n.  adj.  five. 

ctnge,  prep.  pron.  sing,  unto  him,  unto  it. 
cúi£iof\,  indef.  s.  five  persons. 
ctumileAf,   v.  a.  perf.  tense,  I  rubbed;    imp.  ctumit;  inf 

x>o  ctnrmtc. 
ctnniin,  s.  remembrance. 
ctnirmeAc    s.  remembrance  ;  nf  t/irm   nAC  ctntfmeAc  coin. 

c]\tiAg,  there  is  not  with  us   any  remembrance    sa 

sad.     TIac   is  here  used  for  Aon,    any;  cothqAUAg, 

equally,  or  so  sad. 
ctJin^,  s.  a  yoke,  duty,  obligation.    See  Note. 
ctii|\,  v.  a.  imp.  put ;  t>o  ctnj\,  perf  tense,  hath,  or  has  put ; 

in  fin.  t>o  ctifv. 
ctnfv,  s.  m.pl.  ;  nom.  sing,  ctifv,  a  surety,  a  guarantee. 
ctn-peAt),   the  perf  passive,   was,  or  were  put  or  sent,  of 

CU1-JA. 

cuiJ|AeA,OAf\,  7/.  íz.  ^rd per.  pi.  perf.  tense,  they  put. 

cm  j\eAf ,  v.  a.  present  historical  tense,  or  relative  present,  he 
puts  or  places. 

ctiijAeAf,  v.  a.  1st  per.  sing,  perf  tense,  I  have  put  or  placed. 

cuineAff a,  v.  a.  1st  per.  sing,  perf  tense,  e?nph.  form,  I  my- 
self have  put  or  placed. 

ctn-jA-peAt),  v.  a.  1st  per.  sing,  future  tense,  I  will  put. 

cuijvit),  v.  a.  imp.  put,  2nd  pers.  pi.  ;  ctumit)  co^  Afv  oa|\ 
n-AnmAiD,  put  a  stop  or  check  upon  your  arms. 

cuijvpe,  v.  a.  imp.  2nd  per.  sing.  emph.  form,  put. 

ctn  JVG1.,  v.  a.  i**ip.  tense  passive,  was  wont  to  be  sent  or  put. 
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cmvA'ó,  s.  m.  a  hero,  a  champion;  gen.  cuhait) ;  pi.  id. 

cut,  s.  m.  a  back ;  gen.  and  pi.  cúil ;  cúl-bÁine,  a  reserve, 
something  held  back. 

cuLA-mcib,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  cuLaix),  suit, 
apparel;^???,  id.  and  cuIaX)  ;  nom.pl.  cuAlA-meACA. 

cum, prep,  to,  for,  governs  genitive. 

cum  a,  indec.  adj.  indifferent,  equal:  Az;ur  50  m  -b  At)  cum  a  Let 
cia  ah  ceArm  iua  'o-cein^eomAT)  ah  biAt)  t>o  cuinui 
cuice,  and  that  it  was  indifferent  (or  mattered  not) 
with  it,  which  head,  into  which  came  the  food  that 
was  wont  to  be  sent  into  it. 

CumAiVl.  See  under  pionn,  "  additional  notes." 

cúmvwgte,  past  part,  burnished,  well-wrought. 

cumuf,  tfrcumAr,  s.m.  strength,  power;  gen.  cumAif. 

CunnAc,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  CunnAig. 

•OÁ,  conj.ii,  and  sign  of  the  cond.,  asx>Á  b-feicfeAt)  fib,  it 
ye  would  see. 

T)Á,  rel.  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  what,  that  which,  all  that, 
as,  'oÁ'o-uÁims  niAm  Ain,  of  all  that,  up  to  this  time, 
came  upon  him. 

t>Á,  a  contraction  of  vo,  prep,  with  the poss.  pron.  a,  his,  to  his, 
to  hers,  to  its,  to  their,  as  x>Á  x>eunAm  (=>oo  a 
'óeuriAm),  to  do  it,  literally,  to  its  doing  ;  also  of  thb 
prep.  *oé,  of  and  a,  as  x>k  §ioVIa,  of  his  servant 
(=T>é  a  §ioLLa),  and  of  the  prep,  'oo,  by,  with,  as 
t)Á  'óeom  with  his  consent  or  concurrence ;  it  alsd 
occurs  compounded  with  the  prep,  'oo,  in  its  significa- 
tion  of  on,  upon,  and  the  rel.  a,  which,  as  1Á  x^ 
|\Aib  ponri  a  "o-UeAmnAig,  a  day  upon  which  Fionn 
was  at  Tara.  t>Á,  is  so?netimes  used  instead  0/  a^,  tht 
sign  of  the  pres.  part,  (see  x> eAru 5 ax>  . ) 

ÓÁ,  card.  adj.  two ;  LÁn  a  i)Á  LÁm,  the  full  of  his  two 
hands  :  x>Á,  precedes  and  qualifies  nouns.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
x>ó  andt>Á,  see  Second  Irish  Book,  page  29. 

T>ÁiL,  s.f  a  meeting,  a  convention;  gen.  T>ÁiLe. 

'oÁib,  v.  a.  deal,  give  out ;  inf.  'oÁileA'o ;  perf  pass. 
•oÁileAT),  was  dealt-out. 

'o'Aim'óeoin,  adv.  against,  in  spite  of. 

"OAin^eAri,  adj.  strong,  firm,  fortified ;  comp.  T>Airi5rie. 

•OAin,  s.f.  an  oak;  gen.  '©ahac,  pi.  x>AnACA,  sometimes 
T>Ainge. 

•OAicgeAl,  comp.  adj.  white-coloured. 

•oaLca,  s.  m.y  a  foster-son  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  'oaLc&'OA. 

•oÁicACAr,  s.  m*  fosterage,  fostering  ;  gen.  'OAicACAif. 

"OAtfif  a,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  myself. 
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"OAmtif,  s.  m.  proper  name  ;  gen.  T)Atrmif . 

•oÁr»,  s.  m.  fate,  destiny,  lot ;  gen.  'oÁin  ;  //.  T>ÁtiCA. 

t>Án-TDéi-p,  after  them. 

•oÁ  rj-ionn-pAigit),  towards  them. 

T)AOine,  s.  m.  pi.  of  -otune. 

•oÁn.  combination  of  *oÁ,  relative  fir -on .,  and  j\o,  a  sign  of  the 
perf.  tense,  as  -oÁn.  geAiXAf  fA  which  I  have  pro- 
mised. 

■OA]\,  of  which,  upon  which,  whose,  whereof,  to  or  of 
whom  or  which,  i.e.  T>e  or  x>o,  the  prep,  a,  the 
rel.  pron.  which  usually  becomes  ájv  when  placed 
before  j\o  a  sign  of  iheperf.  tense. 

T)Áf\,  of  our  (=  *oe,  prep,  of,  and  Án,  poss.  pron.  our) ;  to 
our    =  *oo, prep,  to  and  Án,  poss.  pron.  our). 

•OA|\,  prep,  by,  through ;  used  in  swearing,  as  -OAfV  bAjv 
ÍA-mAiof e,  by  your  hands. 

•oa]AA,  indec.  ord.  adj.  second  ;  An  T>AttA  h-UAin,  the  second 
time. 

T>Aj\Ab  and  t>Anb,  dat.  of  the  rel.  pron.  a,  to  or  for  whom  or 
which,  no  the  sign  of  the  perf.  and  bA  the  past  tense  of 
assertive  verb  ir,  as  'OAttAb  tifA  éinic  x)0  ÚAbAinu, 
for  whom  it  was  easier  to  give  eric. 

•OAtt.  Iiom,  impers.  verb,  it  seems  to  me,  methinks,  I  know. 

x>e,prep.  pron.  of  him  ;  prep,  of;  x>e  pn,  thereat. 

•oeAbAt),  s.  dispute,  a  debate. 

•oeACAit),  v.  n.  irreg.  imperf  subj.  of  céix>,  go,  escape ; 
goriAc  n-'oeACAit)  -peA-p,  so  that  a  man  did  not  escape  ; 
lonnur  50  n-'oeACAi'o  imciAn  CAn  £hionn,  so  that 
he  (Diarmuid)  went  a  great  distance  over  Fionn. 
The  conj.  50  requires  this  mood  after  it  instead  of 
the  imperf.  of  the  indie,  which  is  céi'óeA'ó. 

•oeACAin,  adj.  difficult,  hard ;  comp.  -oeAcnA 

•oeAg,  adj.  good,  used  only  in  composition^  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  as  ■oeAg-l/AOc,  a  good  warrior, 
in  contradistinction  to  *onoc,  bad;  "oeig  is  substi- 
tuted for t>eA§,  when  placed  before  nouns  whose  first 
vowel  is  slender. 

•oeAg-trmA,  s.f  gen.  of  a  good  wife  ;  pi.  id.nom.  T>éig-beAn. 

•oeAbb,  s.  f.  visage,  countenance,  face,  form,  frame,  figure ; 
gen.  'oeiLbe  ;  dat.  •oeiLb. 

•oeAtiA-m,  or 'oetmAtfi,  v.  s.  doing;  gen.  •oeÁntriA. 

•oeAfVA,  s,  notice,  remark;  gen.  id. 

t)eA|\b,  adj.  sure,  certain,  true  ;  óf  T>eAnb  iiom,  since  it  is 
sure  with  me,  since  I  am  persuaded  or  certain ;  when 
prefixed  to  nouns  whose  first  vowel  is  slender  it  is 
written  T)e  nb. 
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•ocA|\b,  V.  a.  prove,  confirm  ;  in  fin.  'oeA'pbA'ó. 
•oeA]\b]\Áiq\eAé,  s.  m.  gen.  pi.  tf/t)eA|\or\Ac^iT^  brother ; 

gen.  sing:  •oeAjAbr\ÁCA|\ ;  pi.  -Áicr\e  and  -Áiq\eAÓA. 
•oeA]\bcA|\,     v.     a.    imp.  pass,    or  pres.  pass,    of   "oeAfvb ; 

•oeA|\bÚAj\  x)úimi  c-ú]\ltnt)e,  let  thy  blows  be  proved 

to  us. 
-oeAfvj;,    adj.  red,  bloody,  sanguinary,  intense,  inveterate, 

severe,  great ;  comp.  T)eif\£e. 
ioeA|\^-bAf|\AC,  comp.  adj.  red  or  crimson  flaming. 
T>eA]A5-r\UACAif\,  co?np.  s.    m.  pi. ;  no?n.  X)eAf\5-|\tiAÚA|\,  a 

sanguinary  fight  ;  *oeAr\5  is  here  used  as  an  intensitlve. 
T)eÁ}AnA,  irreg.  v.  a.  subj.  per/.  ofveAri,  or  >oetm,  do,  make. 
•oeAfugAt),  pres.  part,   and  inf.   of  -oeAfUig,  v.  a.  prepare, 

get  ready ;  'oÁ  n-'oeAfugA'ó,  in  their  preparation,  i.  e., 

preparing  them,  same  as  a^á  tvoeAfugAX). 
•oeic  nu?n.  ord.  adj.  ten. 

•oéro,  s.fi  dat.  of  'oóa'o,  a  tooth  ;  gen.  'oéi'oe,  pi.  id. 
oéio-geAb,  co??ip.  adj.  white-toothed. 
oéigeAiu  :,  adj.  last;  comp  -Aige. 
•oeiU/ig,  v.   a.   leave,   part  from,  separate ;  T)eiteocAiT)ir\ 

cond.    ^rd.  pers.  pi.  they  would   separate  ;  50  hac 

n-T)eileocAi'oif,  that  they  would  not  separate. 
T)eirhin,  adj.  certain,  sure,  true;  50  -oeirrun,  adv.  certainly, 

truly  ;  if  T)eirhin  biom,  I  am  sure, 
"oéimm,  v.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  tense}  I  do,  for  'oetmAim  ; 

imp.  *oeun. 
•oéirnrm,  v.  a.  imperf.  ofvevm,  I  used  to  do  or  make :  the 

imperf  of  this  verb,  as  formed  from  gnit),    is  more 

generally  used. 
>oeijvitttf e,  I  myself  say  ;  pres.  emph.  0/AbAifv. 
*oeir\b,  see  TDeA-fvb. 
t>ei|vbfeAC)AAc,  s.f.  gen.  sing.  <?/-oei|\bfeAÚAfv,  a  sister  ;  pi. 

•o  ei  r\bf  eAC]A  ac  a. 
•oeij\eAt>,  s.  the  end,  rear,  the  last. 
■oei-rveAt),   irreg.  v.  a.  imperf.  was  or  were  wont  to  say  ;  imp» 

AbAif\,  inf.  T)o  iaat),  to  say;  -oeijvmife,  istpers.  sing. 

present  emph.  form,  I  myself  say. 
T)ei]\eoiL,  adj.  little,  slight,  poor,  weak ;  comp.  -be. 
•oeir\£,  adj.  gen.  ??ias.  of  -DeA-ps,  red;  An  §aoi  'óeijA^,  of  the 

red  javelin, 
•oéif,  co?np.prep.  after;  t>Á  n-t)éif,  after  them, 
•oeoc,  s.f.  a  drink;  gen.  'oige,  dat.  'Oig,  //.  "oeocA. 
•oeoig,  adv.  therefore,  for  the  sake  of;  fÁ  'óeoig,  at  length,  at 

last,  after  all,  finally. 
x>eoin,  s.f.  will,  consent,  accord ;  gen.  T>eoine. 
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©etiti,  irreg.  v.  a.  do,  make ;  imperf  §tii*6inii  and  ■oéwinn  ; 

perf.  fiigneAf,    /»/  T>etmAiri 
•01,  /r#.  /«7».  to  or  for  her;  t)i,  of  it ;  placed  before  verbs. 

participles,  and  adjectives  it  is  a  negative  particle. 
t>ia§   (a),  comp.  prep,   after ;    ao  t>iAig,    after  thee ;    itiA 

n-  t>iai§,  after  them. 
T)iAjiirmi,o,  s.  m.  a  man's  name — the  hero  of  the  tale ;  gen. 

"OiAfvmtJtDA.     For  an  account  of  the  race  of  Diarmuid, 

see  additional  notes* 
•oiAf ,  indef.  s.  two,  a  pair,  also  t)ir\ 
•oibfeA^AC,  s.  m.  a  rebel ;  gen.  oibf?eA^Aig,  pi.  -A1  §e. 
T)ibfei|\5e,     s.   f.    gen.    of  T)ib)?eA]A5,     rebellion,    anger, 

indignation,  vengeance, 
•oibfe,    and  -oAOibfe,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  ye  or  you, 
•oige,  s.fgen.  of  »oeoc. 
•oigeoÍA'o,    v.   a.  future  1st  per s.   sing.  I  will  avenge;  imp. 

•oiogAil :  50  n-'oigeolA'o^A  me  féin  50  rriAic,  tha^ 

I  will  avenge  myself  well. 
t)itfe,  adj.  emph.  fond,  dear,  beloved. 
T)iTine,  emph.  prep.  pron.  to  us,  of  us. 
"OiocAn,  proper  name,  gen.  DíocÁm. 
•oiogAiL,  v.  a.  revenge;    inf.   -oiogAL;   •oiog"lAi,5r,e,   2nd. 

pers.  pi.  imp.  avenge  ye,  do  ye  avenge. 
•oíogbÁiL,    s.  f   damage,    destruction,    harm,  injury;  gen 

oíogbÁLA. 
•oíogbAlAc,  adj.  hurtful,  noxious  ;  comp.  'oiogbAlAige. 
•oioi,  s.  m.  satisfaction,  redress,  propitiation,  remuneration  ; 

gen.  "oíoía,  *oo  beujvpAió   f  e  tdíoL  "OAtrif  a,  he  shall 

give  me  satisfaction;    sufficiency   as,  bAin  -pern  *oo 

•oioi  t>iob,  do  you  yourself  cut-off  your  sufficiency  of 

them  (i.e.,  the  berries.) 
oiotriAOin,  adj.  idle,  foolish,  frivolous;  comp.  -tie. 
•oion^AncA,  v.  a.  2nd  pers.  sing.  cond.  tf/'oetin,  do,  make; 

riAc  ivoion^AncA  í  50  bjvÁc,  that  thou  wouldst  never 

have  made  it. 
•oionpriAi'l,  s.  f.  a  match,  an  equal;  gen. T)ion<;triAlA. 
•oiongnAX),  v.  a.  cond.  would  make  ;  imp.  T)etm. 
T>'iorm-r-Aigit>,    comp.  prep,  to,   towards ;  "oÁ  n-ionnf  ai§ió, 

towards  them;  irreg.  infin.   of  the  verb  lonnfAig, 

attack,  approach. 
T)io]Vf\tiin5,  s.  m.  a  proper  name, 
■otouf  a,  prep.  pron.  emph.  forjn,  from  thyself. 
■oicceArmtng,  v.  a.  behead,  decapitate/ 
'oicciobb,  s.  m.  endeavour,  utmost,  best ;  gen.  T>íúcitl. 
•oicfe,  s.  f.  emph.  form  want,  loss,  need ;  gen.  'oiref e. 
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•óuilu,  v.  a.  per/,  tense  of  t>iub,  deny,  refuse,  oppose. 
'ol/igeA'ó,  impers.  verb  conditional  used  passively ;  pres.  pass, 
T>l/i§ceA|\,  it  is  lawful ;  *oo  •ol/igeAt)  xnncr-e,  it  would 
be  right  or  lawful  for  you,   you  ought  or  have  a 
right. 

•oo,  to  or  by,  the  prep,  used  with  the  dative  absolute >  as 
A]\  11-A  f  A-icfin  "oo  ChonAn,  Conan  having  observed 
it,  literally,  upon  the  observing  of  it  (i.e.  a,  refer- 
ring to  cntnri,  which  is  fem.  and  consequently  does 
not  affect  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  following),  by 
Conan. 

t>o,  prep,  of,  as  x>o  ua  CAOfVAib  of,  the  berries ;  for,  as 
•|\o  bAin  -pe  nA  caoj\a  "oo  5|VAinne,  he  plucked  the 
berries  for  Grainne  ;  with,  as  x>o  beAf\Aib,  with  darts. 

•oo,  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  X)0  coitfietra,  to  guard, 
and  of  the  perf.  as,  no  bA^A-p,  they  were,  and  some- 
times of  the  present,  future,  and  conditional,  as,  *oo 
beijAim,  I  give;  t)o  geubAij\,  thou  shalt  obtain;  "oo 
beuj\f  Aft,  he  would  bring. 

oo,  poss.  pron.  your,  thy,  as  x>o  ceArmfA,  your  own  head; 
prep.  pron.  to  him,  or  it. 

■oo,  placed  before  adjectives,  signifies  ill,  and  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  the  English  prefix  in  o?  un,  but  before 
participles  it  adds  the  meaning  of  difficult,  hard,  or 
impossible,  and  prefixed  to  substantives  it  is  an 
intensitive  particle. 

•oob,  for  t)o  bA*5  or  but),  it  was,  past  tense  of  assertive  verb 
if  ;  if  birm  *oob  aic,  it  is  pleasant  it  was  with  us  ;  aic 
is  here  an  adj.  meaning  pleasant,  pleasing,  joyful, 
glad. 

•oo  bfug,  comp.  conj.  because ;  no  bjvig  <;tif\,  because  that 
since  that. 

T>óbj\ór>,  s.  m.  great  grief,  sorrow,  or  sadness;  gen. 
"oobfvóin,  pi.  id, 

'oocAi'oe,  comp.    degree  of  the  adj.  *ooca  likely,   probable , 
•oe,   is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  the  comp.,  the  preceding  vowel 
being  thrown  in  to  comply  with  the  rule  caoL  be  caoí, 

"oocaia,  s.  m.  hurt,  loss,  mischief;  gen.  "oocam^,  pi.  id. 

-oot),  a  compound of 'the  prep.  x>o,  with,  f or,  or  vé  and  the  poss. 
pron.  no,  thy,  as  ■oo'o  coigere,  for  thy  love ;  x>ox> 
•oeoin  -pe-m,  with  your  own  will. 

T>o§iAairm,  s.  f  anguish,  perplexity;  gen.  •oogf\Airme,  él. 
•oog|VAinneACA  ;  LÁn  •oo  ,óo§f\Ainn,  full  of  anguisn. 

■oóib,  comp.  pron.  to  or  for  them;  the  t>  is  aspirated  when 
the  preceding  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  aspirated  conso* 
nant ;  in  other  situations  it  r£mains  unchanged. 
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*>ói*óitt,  adj.  hostile. 

t)oip-|A,  s.  a  flame. 

•col  ibúé,  s.  sorcery,  gen.  id. 

tJoinn-ion^AriAc,  comp.  adj.  brownnailed. 

•ooijvp eoi|\,  s.  m.  a  doorkeeper,  gen.  t)Oi]Afeoj\A« 

•bóiciri,  s.  sufficiency,  fill,  plenty. 

bo  lÁÚAijA,  adv.  presently,  to  the  presence,  before;  bo  to, 

adv.  by  day. 
■corn,  a  compound  of  the  prep.  x>e  of  or  *oo  and  the  poss.  pron, 

tno,  my. 
•ooifiAti,  s.  m.  the  world  ;  gen.  •ootriAin, pL  id. 
•oon,  a  union  of  the  prep,  ue,  or  *oo,  and  An,  the. 
'Oonn,  j.  m.  a  proper  name. 

•oorm,  adj.  brown;  -oonn-fuiAt),  comp.  adj.  brownish  red. 
'OonnchA'ó,   s.    m.  proper  name;  the  eldest  son  of  Diar- 

muid. 
•oojvca  and  "oonc,  adj.  black,  dark,  dusky,  comp.  id* 
■oojvn,  s.  m.  a  fist ;  gen.  mn^ti,  pi.  id.  and  x>oyw\&. 
•oojuif ,  s.   m.   a  door,   a  gate,   boundary,  gen.  T>o]\tiif,  pU 

•ooi^e. 
^OfAicporiAc,  adj.  foul  or  ill  to  behold  or  look  upon. 
Oo-ps&oitce,  part,  indissoluble,  difficult  to  be  loosed. 
^AOi'óeAcu,     s.   f.    magic,     sorcery,     divination ;      gen, 

•0|\A01'6eACUA. 

T|\AOi§iri,  s.  m.gen.  of  t)|VAOiJeAri,  the  black  thorn  or  slow- 
tree. 

i>j\oc,  adj.  bad,  evil,  used  only  in  composition  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  and  is  written  *oj\oic  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender.  It  has  also  the 
meaning  of  the  English  prefixes  in  and  un. 

Of\oic,oeiLb,  s.fi  dat.  of  t>eAlh,  deformity;  gen.  >ot\oic'óeiLbe. 

X>{\oic-trieArimAin,  s.fi  dat.  <?/,ofvoictrieAniriA,  faint-hearted- 
ness,  low  spirits,  languor,  gen.  -o^oictheAnmAti  (see 
tneArnYiA). 

•o^om,  s.  a  spell. 

Ofvons,  s.fi  a  company, a  tribe,  gen.  xy^mn^e. 

0|\tJim,  s.  m.  back,  gen.  -ojvotttA, //.  *o^otriAnriA. 

T)1unme,  s.fi  proper  name  ;  the  daughter  of  Diarmuid. 

t>|\tiitti-iAVl,  s.  m.  a  caul  or  covering  for  the  head  ;  gen.  and  pi. 
T>|\tiiitt-éiLL :  *"»  a  compound  word  the  2nd  part  only 
changes  to  express  its  relations  by  case  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence,  exeept  where  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  rule  caoL  be  caoL  Ajjtif  LeAÚAn  be  leACAn, 

TWAfc,  s.  m,  difficulty,  strait,  sorrow. 

•otibAi j\c,  v.  a.  perf.  of  irreg.  verb  AbAip,  say ;  T>tibj\AOAj\ 
yd  per s.  pi.  perf  they  said,- 
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"OubcAtw,  i.  m.,  proper  name ;  gen.  T)tibcAiiui. 

•OtibjAOf,  s.  m.  proper  name,  gen.  •Oubrvoip. 

t>úit,  s.  a  wish,  desire,  hope. 

•omlteó^,  s.  f  a  leaf;  gen.  -otnLLeóije,  dat.  "Otntteói^ 
pt.  'omileo^A. 

mime,  s.  m.  a  man,  person;  gen.  id.  pi.  T)Aome,  mime 
eigin,  a  certain  person,  somebody,  someone. 

Dillon,  s.  m.  gen.  of  x>o\w. 

•DÚipg,  v.  n.  awake,  inf.  "ou-p^At). 

otncfe,  prep.  pron.  eniph.  form,  to  thee. 

•out,  v.  n.  infin.  of  irreg.  v.  ceit),  go ;  s.  m.  an  excursion, 
an  expedition ;  gen.  »01111. 

t)ún,  s.  m.  a  fort,  gen.  "oúm  and  T>úr\A,pl.  id. 

■oúccAf,  s.  m.  the  place  of  one's  birth,  one's  native  country  ; 
gen.  T)úccAif. 

•otiqAAcc,  s.  diligence,  assiduity,  zeal ;  gen.  miúrvACCA. 

e,  pers.  pron.  ace.  case,  him,  it. 

e,  pers.  pron.,  he  it ;  the  nom.  case  when  used  with  the  asser- 
tive verb  if,  and  also  with  passive  verbs. 

eAéÍAc,  s.  m.f  a  servant,  messenger,  post-boy,  courier;  gen. 
eAÓÍAig  ;  pi.  eAcbAige  ;  -jao  bÁ*OA|\  uniAf\  eAcbAc 
aco  1  giotiAi'óe,  literally ',  three  messengers  were  at 
them,  i.e.  attendants.  They  had  three  messengers, 
i.e.  attendants.  Observe  that  c]au]a  influences  eActAc 
in  the  sing,  number ;  but  that  sioVlATÓe,  w  apposition  to 
it,  is  in  the  plural. 

9Accr\A,  or  eAcqAAt).  s.  m.  an  adventure. 

eAi),  pers.  pron.  he,  it;  always  used  with  the  verb  ^ex- 
pressed or  undestood  :    ni  h-eA*6,  it  is  not. 

eAt)|VAib,  prep.  pron.  between  ye  or  you. 

eA*oj\tnnn,  prep.  pron.  between  us. 

ga^Ia,  s.f  fear,  terror,  timidity;  gen.  id. 

eAtrmin,  s.  f.  gen.  OAtrmA,  a  proper  name. 

eArxbAbt,  s.  m.  a  tail ;  gen.  eArxbAibb,  recte,  iAfi-bA*lL, 
from  1A|\,  behind,  and  h&\X,  a  member. 

eA]Acr\Ai"6e,  s.  pi.  <?/*eAncfVA,  an  obsolete  sub.,  a  cup. 

eAf,  s.  771.  a  waterfall,  cascade,  a  cataract,  gen.  eAfA,  pi.  id. 

eAf,  a  negative  particle,  which  gives  an  opposite  7neaning  to  the 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance. 

eAfbA,  want,  destitution,  loss;  gen.  id.  pi.  eAfbAi'óe  or 
eArbAt)A,  a  11-Á|\  A^uf  a  n-eAfbA,  their  slaughter  and 
destitution. 

eAfCAom,  from  eAf,  not,  and  caoiu,  smooth,  the  wrong 
side  or  inside  of  anything. 
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eAf5cÁi|roib,  s.  dat.  pi.  0/eAfCAj\A,  foe,  from  eAf,  a  neg. 

particle,  and  cAijvoé,  pi.  of  caja a,  friends. 
eACO]A]AA,  prep.  pron.  between  them. 
eitJeAt),  s.  m.  armour,  clothing ;  gen.  émxb ;    more  regular 

form  éit)igce,//.  id, 
eitUT),  gen.  of  foregoing, 
6151011,  s.  m.  force,  distress,  strait ;  also  éi^eAn  and  éigin  í 

^m.  éipri. 
éijeAn,  see  foregoing. 

éigeAtri,  s.f.  a  shout,  cry,  call,  gen.  e^me,pl.id. 
é151ri»  gen.  op "6151011  dW  eijeAn. 
eigfib,  j.  /r<?/.  «w*  ofe^ye,  a  bard  0r  poet ;  beA^Áti  -o'ei^- 

pb,  a  few  of  the  bards. 
eiLioc|Aom,  s.  m.  a  hearse,  bier,  a  coffin  ;  gen.  eit/ioqAoirn. 
éiLL,  s.f,  dat.  of  lAlta  leash,  a  thong,  a  latchet,  gen.  elite. 
émfeAcc,  #dz/.  at  once ;  a  n-emfeAcu,  together,  with. 
éifnc,  s.f.  ransom,  fine,  eric  (money  fine,  principally  for  mur- 
der), retribution,   restitution ;  gen.  ei|\ce,  contracted \ 

form  0/ei|uce,  ctnUteéij\ce,more  eric,  literally,  more 

of  eric. 
eil^S»  v.  n.   imp.  arise ;  éifvig,  perfi    went;    éi]M§  O1I10LÍ 

OUnm  aitiac  Oilioll  Oluim  went  forth, 
éifugit)  or  elegit),  to  arise,  infinitves  of  foregoing. 
eijug-roeAfv  and  ei^igeATDeAp,  v.  n.  perf  yd  pers.  pi.  they 

arose, 
eijugiffe,   v.  n.  perf.  2nd pen  sing.  emph.  form,  thou  didst 

rise  or  you  arose. 
djMgfe,  emph.  form  of  imp.  éij\ig.    '0,éi]\i§,  the  perf.  tense, 

he  arose, 
éifviorm,  s.  f.  gen.  case;  also   éi|\eAtm,  nom.  sing.  ei]\e 

Ireland  ;  dat.  éij\irm. 
ei^liAC,  s.  m.  destruction,  slaughter ;  gen.  ei]Vl/ig. 
elf ,  prep,  after,  behind  from  an  obsolete  sub.  signifying  a 

trace  or  track;    CA^eif,    comp.  prep,   after  literally 

in  the  track  of. 
eifeAn,  pron.  emph.,  he  himself. 
eocAit),  a  man's  name,  gen.  eocAt)A. 
eogAn,  a  man's  name. 

eucc,  s.f.  an  accident  causing  sorrow,  catastrophe ;  gen.  en  cca« 
eut),  negative  particle  in  composition  —  not. 
eu-oA,  s.  gen.  case  ofewo,  jealousy,  envy,  suspicion. 
étroAin,  s.  m.gen.  case  ^/eti'OAn,  the  forehead, 
etmufvum  and  e&T>uj\orn,  adj.  light,  nimble,  brisk. 
eu$,  in  composition  equals  "in,"  or  " un,"  not 

10 
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eu^cotfilAinn,  &  m,  gen.  of  011500111 1  Arm,  oppiession,  in 
justice,  injury. 

eujcóirt,  s.  f  wrong,  injustice;  gen.  e\v&có\\& ,  from  eug, 
*'in"  a  neg.  par.,  and  coin,  justice. 

eu^mtnf,  comp.  prep,  without  :  a  n-eu^mtui  via  rleit>e 
rin,  without  that  feast. 

euUng,  Vm  n.  fly,  escape :  t>'  euUng,  he  fled. 

éuuArhAii,  adj.  bird-like,  light  as  a  bird. 

jrÁíVfAOi,  prep.,  under,  as  rjAfeins,  under  angei ;  about,  up- 
on, or  along,  after  a  verb  of  motion,  as  r\o  rin  aii  pi> 
iAr\r\Ainn  r\0  bÁ  £Á  ceAnn  An  acaij,  tne  ring  of 
iron  stretched  which  was  upon  the  head  of  the  giant ; 
50  m-bAX)  cbor  -pÁ  imciAn  ah  OAiLéi,  so  that  it  was 
heard  about  the  distant  parts  of  the  town ;  rÁ  "oeoig, 
adv.,  finally,  at  last ;  rÁ  n-A  coriiAin,  in  his  presence ; 

Í<Á  corhAirv  adv.  before ;  rÁ  "beirveAT),  adv.  at  length, 
astly,  j?Á  óeu'oóin,  adv.  immediately,  at  once. 

rÁ,  indie,  mood,  perf.  tense  of  assertive  verb  if,  used  for  bÁ,  it 
was;  •o'forgAib  •ooruir  r:Á  neAf-A  í>o,  he  opened  the 
door  which  was  nearest  to  him. 

fÁ  céAnn,  comp.  prep,  for ;  out  £Á  ceAnn  ah  §At)Air\,  to  go 
for  the  hound. 

f At),  s.  tall,  long ;  gen.  fAiT) ;  Ain  r*AT>,  entirely ;  a  b-pvo  ó, 
far  from. 

j?ÁT),  a  contraction  of  prep,  f  Á  and  poss.  pron.  *oo,  thy. 

yA§,  sometimes  rniig,  irreg.  v.  ac.  imp.  find,  obtain,  get ;  infin. 
•o'fAgAii  iwo'-pAgbAit,  perf.  ruArvAr,  pres.  fA§Aim  or 
geibitn,  cond.  geVbAinn  or  geobAm  and  in  some  in' 
stances  only  rAgAmn  or  ^m^ww,pass.  infin.  te  jTAgAit, 
to  be  found ;  bÁr*  T>'f:Á§AiL,  to  die. 

rÁg,  v.  a.  imp.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  desert ;  imp.  emp.  f  Á^r-A  ; 
infin.  'o'-pÁ^bÁit,  pin  f  Á5,  so  that  he  left ;  tiff  A^r-At), 
I  will  not  quit ;  another  form  of  this  verb  is  rÁ^Aib, 
and  sometimes  f  U15. 

fA^Aib,  v.  a.  imp.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  abandon  ;  -o'fÁ^Aib, 
perf.  he  left,  pin  f  Á^Aib,  so  that  he  left ;  no 
f  ÁgbA'OAn,  yd  pers.pl  perf,  they  left ;  rÁ^bAit),  $rd. 
pers.  pi.  pres.  they  leave;  -pÁ^bAinAOipe,  cond.  1st, 
pers.  pi.  emph.  we  would  leave  ;  -pÁ^bAm,  or 
rÁ^bAiriAOif,  let  us  leave;  r-ÁgbAf,  pres.  historical 
leaves. 

rÁgAib,  v.  a.  infin.  tf/t-Ág ',  v>  s.  getting,  obtaining,  finding, 
tiAc  b-féroin.  a  b-rÁgAit,  that  it  is  not  possible  their 
obtaining  or  to  obtain  them;  also  rÁgbÁii. 
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fÁgbÁiL,  v.  s.,  leaving,  quitting,  forsaking;  ai^  b-fÁ^- 
bÁiL  or  A£  fÁ^bÁii,  upon  leaving ;  the  infin.  of  -pÁ^. 

fÁgfAt),  v.  #.  ijí.  /w.  smg.fut.  I  will  leave ;  ní  -f-Á^-pAXJ,  I 
will  not  leave. 

^Aic^eAT),  v.  a.  cond.  would  see;  imp.  feic. 

f  Aicfin,  v.  a.  infin.  and  part  <?/reic,  see  ;  also  £eicpin, 

jTAiT),  s.  f.  length ;  An  f  A-m,  as  long  as,  whilst. 

f  Alice,  s.  f  welcome ;  gen.  id.pl.  -cige  and -ueAt>A. 

|?Áilcig,  2/.  0.  welcome,  salute ;  infin.  ipÁAhú-g&b  ;  fÁilci§eAf 
/tó.  /ra\ ,  welcomes. 

£Ai|\e,  z/. #.  watch,  guard  ;  infin.  id.  •oot)  j?Ai|\e,  to  watch  thee. 

fAijAjA^e,  s.  f.  sea ;  gen.  id. 

fAipiéif,  z>.  #.  relate,  publish ;  infin.  id, 

-pAiúce,  s.  f.  an  exercise  ground,  or  green,  a  lawn,  a  plain, 
a  field  ;  gen.  id. 

£AiúbeAfvc,  <T0/;z/.  j-.  f.  skilled  knowledge,  from  ^kt,  s.  m. 
skill,  wisdom,  and  beAnu,  which  here  signifies,  judg- 
ment, discernment. 

pÁLA,  s.f.  displeasure,  spite,  grudge,  treachery. 

£Ám,  contraction  of  prep.  fÁ,  and  poss.pron.  tno. 

jtau,  z/.  n.,  stay,  wait,  await;  z/^fo.  *o'fAnAiriAin  or 
■o'f-tuneAc ;  50  b-fAnf  At),  cond. ,  that  he  would  stay  ; 
tuófv  f-Ati,  he  did  not  await ;  -pAUAf,  pres.  hist.,  stays, 
remains. 

£Án,  contraction  of  prep. ,  j?  Á  or  t?AOi  aud  An,  the ;  properly 

f  Án  <?f  f?A01  AH. 

^ÁnA'ó,  s.  an  incline,  a  descent ;  £<?#.  pÁnAiT). 

{?AobAiiA,  s.  m.  gen.,  ^/-pAobA-p,  the  edge  of  a  sword ;  lolfAO- 
bAi|A,  various  sharp-edged  weapons;  x>o  -jvigneAr 
fAobAin-cteAf  Am  cimciobb,  he  wrought  sword  dex- 
terity round  about. 

f  AobAtvcXeAf,  comp.  s.  m. ,  sword  dexterity,  a  skilful  display 
of  swordsmanship ;  cleAf,  a  feat. 

^AoLÁri,  s.  m.  proper  name  ;  gen.  "PAobÁiti. 

£Án,  contraction  of  prep.  -pÁ  or  -pAOi  and  relative  pron,  a 
(An  before  per f.  tense  of  verbs')  as  cneux)  ah  -pÁú  -pÁn 
cuijAeAt)  tiA  ^eA-pA  fin  oj\m,  what  is  the  reason  for 
which  these  bonds  were  put  upon  me  ? 

fA^jVA'ó,  s.  a  company;  mA  -pAnnAf),  in  his  company. 

f  Áf ,  v.  n.  grow,  increase  ;  infin.  id.  no  f  Ár ,  per}.,  he  grew. 

fÁr,  Si  growth,  increase. 

^ÁfAc,  s.  m.  a  desert,  wilderness ;  £^.-ai§,  //.-Ai§e  and 

fÁfACA. 

£Áf5A*6,  v.  a.  infin.  to  squeeze,  press,  or  wring;  imp.  fAir^. 
v.  s.  m.  a  squeeze,  a  wringing. 
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y'\r,s.  m.  cause,  reason )  gen.  ^áca,  pi.  id. 

fÁÚAc,  s.  m*  a  giant,  prudence,  skill;  gen.-z^,  pl.-i&^e, 

50  fTAÚAÓ,  with  skill ;  adj.  mighty,  powerful. 
jreAc  0^  ]?euc,  v.  a.  look,  examine,  view,  behold,  compare; 
irreg.  infin.  -o'  f?eACAiu  or  t)'-peACAlnc,  trpetic, per/. 
he  looked,  no  -peucA'6,  perf  pass,  was  examined; 
feACAf,  perf.  I  have  seen  ;  ni  feACAf,  I  have  not  seen; 
nAc  b-]?eACAit),  that  he  saw  not;  -oot)  feucAin,  to  see 
thee. 
jreAcc,  s.  f.  time,  place,  turn ;  gen.  -peAccA ;  An  cneAr*  peAcc, 

the  third  time, 
f  eAt),  s.  f.  length,  duration,  continuance :  Ain  jreAT),  comp. 

prep.,  during. 
^eA'OAfmA^,    def.  v.  we  know;    used  only    negatively,  as 

f-eA-oAtttriAfi,  we  know  not. 
peAt)mA,  gen.  of  i?eit)m,  í  m.  exertion,  effort,  service,  use, 
power  ;pl.  -peA'ómArniA ,  luce  jreA'óniA,  fighting  men; 
C|\éin-f?eit)m,  a  mighty  effort. 
j?eAll,  s.  f.  treachery,  deceit ;  gen.  -peille. 
^eA|A,  v.  n.  and  a.  rain,  pour,  give,  send,  happen ;  infin, 
•o'feAfvcAin,  'o'f-eAfv,  perf.  he  gave  ;  no  ye&p&b,  perf 
pass.,  was  poured  out,  was  made. 
feAfVArm,  s.  m.  land,  ground,  country;  gen.~&\x\x\. 
feAn^,  s.  m.  anger ;  gen.  f  eing; 
•peAf  ^ac,  adj.  wrathful,  angry. 

jreAJAU,^.  m.,  a  grave,  a  tomb,  a  trench ;  gen.  and  pi.,  feAfvcA 
feA]A^«f ,  pres.  hist. ,  grows  angry,  modern  feAT^Af . 
feAnn,  adj.  better,  irreg.   comp.  of  niAic,  good ;  if  j?eÁj\f 

LiomfA,  I  myself  prefer. 
|TeA|V]AriA,  s.  proper  name  ;  gen.  id. 
f  eA|\f  ait),  s.  fi  a  spindle ;  ltntv^--peAjAf  aid,  a  club. 
jreAf,  see  poy ;  v.  a.  know,  infin.  -o^eAr*  or  'o'por',  to  know. 
jreAfA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  pop,  intelligence,  knowledge. 
•peAfOA,  adv.  henceforth,  in  the  future. 
{?eAf|TAirmfe,   cond.  1st.  per s.  sing.,  I  would  know;    imp* 

poyor  -peAf. 
]reic,  irreg.  v.  a.  imp.  see ;  pres.  cim,  cit)im,  f  Aicitn  or 
•peicrni,  imperf.  citurm,  perf  cormAncAr1,  infin. 
"o'pAicm  or  -o'-peicm,  sitbj.  fAicim ;  •©£  b-feicpeAT) 
po,  if  ye  would  see,  50  b-peicpmif,  that  we  may  see. 
feit)i|A,  s.  /".power,  ability;  if  f?éiT>i|\  t/iom,  it  is  possible 
with  me,  I  can  ,  ní  j?éi"oin  a  triA-jVbAt),  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  kill  him,  he  cannot  be  killed,  no  mrny  ye  nÁn 
b--péit)in  buAX)  x>o  bj\eiu  ai*\,  he  said  he  could  not 
conquer  him. 
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petetn,   s.  f.    power,  exertion,    effort;   gen.   feA*6tnA,  pi. 

pei'ótri'bÁi'01^  a  strong  effort. 

péin,  self,  ah  emphatic  affile  of  the  personal  and  poss.  pro- 
nduns  and  of  prep,  pronouns  ;  'o'pL'L  -pew,  he  himself 
re  toned. 

feirme,  the  í*enii,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  ofpAnn. 

m$$,  s.f.  dat.  offéws,  anger,  gen.  pei^e. 

tféijijvoe,  adj.  comp.  degree  of 'mAit^-peírv^  being  put for -peÁjAfV 
on  account  of  the  slender  vowel  e  following,  and  "oe,  of  ; 
the  better  of. 

t?eifoe  or  peipce,  s.  f.  accommodation,  entertainment ;  a 
•ourJAirvc  f\e  n-A  Luce  peA-oniA  a  lori^  t>o  óufv  a 
b--peifoe,  he  told  his  fighting  men  to  put  his  ship  in 
equipment. 

peoLir)Ai§,  s.  m.  gén.  offedlmAc,  flesh  meat. 

•peol/pSAOitce,  comp.  adj.,  flesh-rending. 

-peti-of  at»,  they  have  been  able  ;  nior\  -pent),  he  could  not,  he 
was  unable  ;  jvo  innif  nÁ)\  peut)  rvif,  he  said  that  it  was 
not  possible  with  him,  i.  e.  he  was  not  able ;  •peu'OAitn, 
I  can,  I  am  able ;  petro-pAiX)  -j\ib,  it  will  be  able  with  ye. 

petijYtiAicne,  comp.  adj.,  grass-green. 

jreufOA,  s.  m.  a  feast  j  gen.  id.,  pi.  -petifCAiX). 

pAc,  s,  m.,  obligation,  debt;  //.  -piACA,  prep,  case  pi 
•piACAib  ;  nÁ  cuifvpe  T)'f?iACAib  ojvm,  do  not  put  youi 
obligations  upon  me ;  do  not  compel  me. 

£iac]\a<^  s.  m.  gen.  fl/piACfVA,  a  man's  name  ;  Cif\  pACfXAc, 
i.  e.  Tireragh,  county  Sligo. 

piAt),  s.  mt  a  deer,  a  stag  ;  gen.  -piAifc. 

•pAt>AQ,  s.  m.  a  hunt;  gen.  piA'ÓAig. 

pA'óriAife,  s.  f.  witness,  testimony;  gen.  id. ;  a  b-piAtmAife 
comp.  prep,  in  presence  of,  before. 

pAp|\Aig,  v.  a.  imp.  ask,  inquire,  question;  irreg.  infin. 
•o*  fiAf^Aipt),  perf.  T>'piA£|\uig,  or  fvo  piApf\ui  5,  he 
asked ;  -pA-p^tngeA-p,  pres.  hist,  inquires,  asks ;  |\o 
piApj\tn^eAt)AjA,  they  asked. 

■piAnbou,  s.f.  á  hunting  lodge ;  gen.  ■piAn'boice. 

•pi Arm,  s.  f  a  soldier  of  the  ancient  Irish  militia ;  gen, 
peirme,//.  id.  and  piAnriA ;  pArmA  eifviorm,  the  Irish 
Militia  founded  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill ;  piAnriAio, 
prep,  case,  pi.  a  b-pArmtngeAcu,  among  the  Fenians. 

fiAnntngeAcc,  s.  f  Fenian  order  or  company. 

p'fr,  s.  f  a  ring,  rod,  switch. 

fill,  v.  a.  turn  ;  infin.  ptleAt),  r\o  plleA-OAfx  CAt\  A 
n-Aif,  they  returned. 
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píoórhAp,  adj.  fierce,  cruel ;  comp.  -Aipe. 

piot)bA,  s.  m.  a  wood  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -AiT)e. 

pion,  s.  on.  wine;  gen.  piouA. 

Vi  01111,    s.   m.    a    man's    name  ;    gen.    Firm  ;  ponn    tTlAC 

CtnriAiVl,  see  additional  notes. 
pop,  adj.  true,  genuine,  sterling,  honest;  an  intensitive  prefix. 
píopÓAom,  comp.  adj.  truly  gentle. 

píopóóitiieu'o,  v.  a.  carefully  keep  or  guard  well;   infin.  id. 
píopeolAé,  comp.  adj.  very  learned, 
piopeolup,  s.  m.  enlightenment. 
p'opgpÁnA,  comp.  adj.  exceedingly  ugly. 
P'o|\Laoc,  s.  m.  a  true  hero ;  gen.  -Laoic. 
p'opmAmemu,  s.f.  the  firmament. 
p'opmuU,Ac,  s.  m.  the  very  top,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
p'opcptiAg,  comp.  adj.  truly  or  exceedingly  pitiful, 
porvtnfse,  s.  ?n.  spring  water;  gen.  id. 
piop,  s.  m.  knowledge,  word,  intelligence:  gen.  peApA  ;  po 

ctupeAX)  pop,  word  was  sent ;  v.  imp.  see  peAp. 
pip,  s.  m.  pi.  (^/"peAp,  a  man. 
p'p§tic,  comp.  adj.  very  cunning,  from  p'op,  which  before  a 

slender  vowel  becomes  pip  and 'glic,  adj.  wise,  prudent, 

cunning,  crafty, 
p'pinne,  s.f  truth;  gen.  id.  ;  An  pípmne,  the  truth. 
ipyf  see  piop. 

pye,  s.  f  a  dream,  an  art,  divination  ;  gen.  id. 
pcce,  card,  adj.,  alsopcm,  twenty,  a  score. 
piccille,  s.  the  game  of  chess;  gen.   id.,  peAp  picciVle,  a 

chessman. 
•nccioVl,  s.  f  a  chessboard ;  gen.  and  pi.   piuciLi  and  pc- 

cilXe.     For  an  interesting  reference  and  description  of 

the  p cc i oil  see  * '  additional  notes." 
plAiú,  s.  m.  a  prince,  a  lord  ;  gen.  pÍAÚA ;  pi.  pbAiúe: 
pleAX),  s.  f  a  feast,  a  banquet ;  gen.  \\jQ\be.,  pi.  pbeAT>A. 
pbei'óe,  gen.  of  preceding. 
pocAip,  s.  f  presence,  company ;  mÁ  pocAip,    along  with 

him  ;  Am  pocAip,  along  with  me ;  a  b-poÓAip,  comp. 

prep.,  with,  together  with,  along  with;  Am  pocAi  ppe, 

emph.  with  myself ;  pocAip,  as  a  sub.  is  now  obsolete, 

and  is  only  used  in   such    instances    as    are  given 

here. 
poccAp,  v.  a.  hist,  pres.,  asks, 
pot),  s.  m.  a  sod  ;  gen.  pcVro  ;  pi.  id  and  pót>A. 
pó-o-pAippin^,  comp.  adj.  broad-sodded. 
pogAil,  v.  s.  m.,  plunder,  prey;  gen.   pogtAj    Alp  po§Ait, 

in  plunder,  i.e.}  plundering. 
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j?ogAitce,  adj.  destructive;  -oo  ■óetmpAm  ajaao*  cac 
^ogAilce  ^eotf  jAoilce  t>o  ÚAbAifvc  -ooib,  we  shall 
both  make  a  destructive  flesh-rending  battle  en 
them. 

FogUnm,  v.  a.  learn;  infin.  id. 

•pogriAtri  or  -pogriAX),  v.  a.  inf.  ^/-po^Ain,  serve,  do  good. 

jroigfe,  íVr^.  comp.  degree  of  the  adj.  fo^tif,  near;  other 
comp.fiorm,  neAfA. 

j?oiUfi£,  v,  a.  imp.  shew,  announce,  reveal,  pro- 
claim, manifest ;  infin.  t)'f:oiVl/pti§A,ó ;  t)0  £OiUU 
pgeAX),  perfi  pass,  was  shown;  foiblfigif,  thou 
didst  make  known. 

-poi|\,  see  fOfv. 

poijvóeAfvsAt),  v.  s.  from  roiivóeA|\5,  wound,  make  red. 

f  oi|\uib,  adj.,  strong,  hardy,  able  :  comp.  -j:oi]\ciie, 

fobAth,  adj.  empty,  void,  vacant ;  comp.  f oibrhe. 

fobtiAimneAc,  adj.  very  swift,  nimble,  active,  prancing. 

foluAiriAiri,  s.  f  flight,  giddy  motion,  skipping,  bustling 
distraction. 

f onAmAX),  s.  m.  mockery,  jeering ;  gen.  •ponAiriAit). 

fo|\,  an  intensitive  particle,  written  foifv  before  words 
whose  first  vowel  is  slender  ;  prep,  =r  aija, 
upon. 

fO|\bAi|\,  v.  n»  imp.  increase,  grow,  enlarge;  j\o  fO|\bAl^f 
perfi  enlarged. 

jrojMTiA'o,  s.  m.  envy,  emulation ;  gen.  -po^mAi'D. 

fóf,  adv.  yet,  still,  moreover ;  acc  pop,  but  yet. 

f  o-p 5A1L,  v.  a.  imp.  open ;  "o'-f ofgAil,  perfi  he  opened ;  infih 
•o'-pof^ÍA'ó. 

£|\aoc,  s.  m.  heather;  gen.  jtjaaoió. 

]?|veA5Ai|\,  v.  a.  imp.  answer,  reply ;  infin.  -prveA^At)  and 
£j\eA5Aifvc  ;  tdo  f^eA^Aifv,  he  answered. 

-p^eAgrvAt),  v.  s.  m.  from  preceding,  an  answer,  a  reply;  gen* 

1?l\eA5Aj\CA. 

-pj\eAtic,  v.  a.  imp.  bend,  crook;  infin.  id. 

-pj\if,  prep.prqn.y  old  form  ofLeiy  and  |\if,  with  him,  of  him, 

through  him,  by  him. 
£fiié,  s.fi  a  wild  <?r  waste;  ^jí».  -p|\ice;  dat.pl.  £jvicib. 
pfii,  s.   profit,  gain,  advantage ;  v,  was  found ;  nfoj\  pjMc, 

there  was  not  found. 
pj\icin§,  s.f.  a  relapse,  a  turning  back. 
ptiA§Ai|\,  v.  a.  imp.  announce,  publish,   warn,    proclaim  ; 

'o'ruA^Ai^-lie  proclaimed ;    infin.    •o'pA^A'd    and 

,o?-fiíl^^Ai|\Ú,  'o'fntA^txA'OAf,  they  proclaimed. 
p4Aiin,  s.f,  sound,  noife;  gen  ruAime,//.  puAtriA. 
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£uaija,  imp,  v.  a.  perf.  of  pA§,  he  found;  jrtiAttA'OAfV,  they 
found  ;  fti  AnAif,  indpcrs.  sing.  perf.  thou  hast  found ; 
fUAin  Abf\AnnAi§,  he  died,  i.e.,  he  met  a  violent 
death. 

piAine,  adj\,fem.  gen.  and comp.  ofyuA^,  cold;  comp.  id. 

jrtiAineAc,  v.  s.  f  delaying,  staying,  waiting;  same  dtfftii]\eAc. 

■ptJAc,  s.  m.  hate;  gen.  fniAÉA, 

piACA,  prep.  pron.  under  them. 

pug,  irreg.  v.  a.  imp. ,  another  form  of  fÁg.  find,  obtain, 
get ;  -oÁ  b-pjigeAt>,  cond.  if  he  obtained ;  ni'b-pigiT) 
•pb,  fut.  sub/,  after  ni,  ye  shall  not  get ;  -puigniri  and 
-pA^Ainn,  istpers.  cond.  I  would  get;  rntmA  b-fúi§irm, 
unless  I  get ;  t>Á  b-ptii§ceÁ,  if  thou  shouldst  get. 

irúi^  v.  a.  imp.,  another  form  of  -pÁ^,  leave;  "o'pij;  \e,  he 
left ;  ní  fúi^pt)  mé,  I  will  not  leave. 

jmiL,  v.  is,  the  form  of  the  pres.  tense  of  x>o  betu,  used  with 
negatives  and  interrogatives  :  perf.  j\Aib. 

•ptub,  s.  f  blood ;  gen.  -polA. 

pniitigAT),  v.  s.  wounding,  reddening  with  blood. 

-pmneAc,  v.  s.  f,from  fAti,  delaying,  staying,  waiting. 

piLÁi]\,  wipers,  verb ;  when  it  has  the  negative  ni,  not,  mac, 
that  not,  before  it,  it  signifies  obligation,  as  ní  -pulÁifv 
'OAtn,  it  is  requisite  or  necessary  for  me,  I  must,  I  am 
obliged. 

pittCACT),  s.  f.  comfort,  relief,  ease,  help ;  gen.  -ac-oa,  dá 
•punuACT),  to  his  relief. 

funtiffA,  adj.  emph.,  also  untif,  easy;  irreg*  comp.  mof  ftifA 
or  uf  a. 

pit,  prep.  pron.  under  thee,  to  thee. 

j?úiúe,  prep.  pron.  of  her,  under  her. 

gAb,  v.  a.  perf  tense,  took ;  gAb  is  also  the  imp.  seize,  go, 
come  ;  infinitive  x>o  tAOÁib ;  pres.  part.  A£  ^AbÁit. 

^AbÁit,  v.  a.  inf.  0/^Ab,  take. 

£AbA,  s.  m.  a  smith;  gen.  ^aoau  ;  pi.  goibne  :  Jaoa 
ipvirm,  the  smith  of  hell. 

SAOAirn,  v.  a.  istpers.  sing.  I  take. 

5AbAinif  e,  emph.  form  of  foregoing. 

^AbAluA,  fermer  ted ;  -oooca  ^AnbA  gAbAlcA,  strong  fer- 
mented drinks. 

£AbAf,  historical  pres. ,  takes. 

£ac,  indec.  pron.  every,  each,  each  thing,  each  time ;  also 
£aca  :  5AÓ  Aon,  every  one  ;  ^ac  tube,  every;  ^aca 
n-"oineAc,  directly  ;  £ac  La,  every  or  each  day,  daily. 

SAt)Ain,  s,  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  gADAn,  a  hound,  a  mastiff,  a 
dog. 
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5AÍ>t\Aibne,  s.   m.  prep,  case  emph.  form,  pL  of  5AÍ>Ap, 

a  hound.     Contracted  form  of  gxvoAfVAibne. 
gÁiji,  s.f.  an  outcry,  shout ;  gen.  and pL  gÁijve. 
gAifge,  s.f  heroism,  valour;  gen.  id.  tuc-o  gAif^e,  brave 

men. 
gAirpfceAc,  s.  m.  gen.  -ai§  and  ~\%pl.  -Aige  and  -150,  a 

champion,  a  warrior,  a  knight. 
j;a1,  s,  m.  fierceness,  valour ;  ^aVLac,  adj.  valiant,  brave. 
5aLaj\,  s.  m.  disease,  distemper,  sickness  ;  gen.  saLaijv. 
5Ati,  prep,  without.     With  infinitives  it  has  the  force  of  a 

negative ;  as,  5A11  -oo  beic,  not  to  be ;  ^An  feAÍ^  t>o 

•oeuri  Ath,  not  to  hunt,  literally,  not  to  make  hunting ; 

5 ah  .  •  .no,  either  ...  or. 
5A01,    gAecA  and   gAOice,    irreg.    sub.  pL  forms ;  nom. 

sing.   5Á,  s.   m.  a  javelin,   a  spear,  gen.  5AÍ  and 

5AOÍ. 

gAOice,  s.f  gen  of%&oi,  wind. 

^Aot,  s.  m.  a  relation,  gen.  5A01L,  pL  id. 

SAfvb,  s.  m.  a  proper  name. 

5^5,  adj.  fierce,  cruel,  rough  ;  comp.  ^Ai|\^e. 

5Á|vúa,  s.  m.  gen.  id.  a  shout,  a  great  cry,  clamour,  noise.^ 

geAÍ-bÁín,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  of^eAÍ  -bÁn,  bright  and  fair. 

geAli,  v.  a.  imp.   promise ;  fvo  geAbl,  he  promised;   inf. 

■oo  geAU/AtfiAin,  to  promise. 
Se&Y&ib,  prep,  case  pi.  of%e&y,  a  spell,  a  charm,  a  bond, 
géillroíf,  v.  a.  perf  tense,  yd  per s.  pl.Jhey  obeyed;  imp. 

géiii,  obey,  serve,  be-subject-to. 
geÁjvp,  adj.  short;  comp.  formed  irregularly  niof  porvjAA. 
5eA|\|\,  v.  a.  cut,  cut-down,  mow,  slice :  x>o  geAfvp,  ne  cu^  > 

nfofv  §eA|\|\fe,  he  did  not  cut. 
5eA-|\^?A'or>A,  v.  a.  fut.  tense,  emph.  form,  istpers,  sing.  I 

will  cut  or  hew ;  infin.  t)o  geAfif\AT>. 
gem,  s.f  offspring,  birth. 
geine-Ai),  v.  a.  perf  tense  pass,  was  begotten  or  generated ; 

imp.  active,  ^ein  ;  inf.  >oo  geineAthAin. 
5eobAO,z/.  a.  fut,  of :fÁg,  imp.  get,  obtain,  find,  receive. 
geubAT>,/m.  tense,  I  will  take,  for  geubfAo  ;  other  form, 

geobA'o  ;  t)o  geubAt),  might  get. 
geubAip,  fut.  tense,  2nd  per s.  sing,  you  will  receive. 
geuoAi^fe,  thou  shalt  receive ;  ^ub  geubAijvpe  a  u-Aif^e 

me,  ere  thou  shalt  receive  a  present  of  me. 
getibAirm,  cond.  I  would  have  got,  put  for  ^eubpyirm. 
getibAmAOi'o,  fut.  tense  1st  per.pl.  we  receive. 
getibÓAió,  v.  a.  2nd pers.pl.  fut.  and  cond.  ye  shall  or  would 

receive  or  get.     geubUAii)  is  put  for ^eub^Aró. 
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5615,  s.  f.  prep,  case  of  géAg,    a  branch  or  bough  ;  pi. 

5é?FA>  gen.  sing.  561  re. 
geun,  í7í//.  sharp,  keen,   subtle ;  comp.  geine. 
51X),   cw//.  though,  although,  how-be-it,  yet ;  git)  UttA  acc, 

<r<7///^.   <r<w/.  however,  howbeit,  albeit ;  51T)  50,  comp, 

conj,  although  that. 
5it>  bé,  indef.  indec.  pron.  whoever,  whatever. 
tji-óeAt),  conj.  although,  however. 
51U   gun,  although  xiot,  from  gé,  although,  nÁ,  not,  0«*/  50, 

that;  5111,  also  written  ^ow  ;  51  on  gup,  although,/^ 

510ILA,  j.  w.  jz/íg;  ^/poLLA-me. 

gioLÍAi'óe,  s.  m.  pi.  attendants,  men-servants,  pages;  alss 

written  gioÍÍAige  and  sjioVLvoa ;  nom.  sing,  giotÍA, 

gen.  id, 
gbACAt),  inf.  to  take  ;  imp.  ^Iac,  conceive,  take. 
glACAin,  v.  a.  pres.  tense,  thou  undertakest. 
gbACAif,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  you  undertook,   An   CAn  gtACAif 

A11  n-^eoiT),  when  thou  didst  take  (or  get)  the  jewel. 
glACAf,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  I  took ;  t>o  glAC  f  e,  he  took. 
^Lau,  adj,  clean,  pure,  white  ;  comp.  ^ÍAine  and  glome. 
glAn-f UAine,  adj.  gen,  fern,  of  ^lAn-piAn,  clear-cold ;  be 

gluAifeAcc  ha  gAoice  glAn-ftiAine,  with  the  motion 

of  the  clear  cold  wind 
gleAnnA,    s,    m.    gen,  of  gleAnn,  a  valley,    a   glen ;  pi. 

gleAnnuA. 
§lom,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  orvoc.  sing.  of^\>AX)  ;  comp.  glAme 

clear,  white,  pure  ;  put  for  glAm. 
glouAm.  s.f  bosom. 

gbuAifeAcu,  s.f.  gen.  -acca,  motion,  movement. 
gluAif eAcu  or  gluAfAcc,  v.  n.  and  a.  inf.  to  move  ;  imp. 

gluAir1,   go,  pass,  move,   set-out;  Ag  gltiAifeAcc, 

setting-out. 
gbtiAif  eATDAtt  and  -iot)Afv,  v.  n.  they  went  or  departed,  perf 

tense,  ^rd pers.pl. ;  imp.  gluAif,  go,  march:  no gltiAif 

fe,  he  went;  gluAifeAf,  I  went, 
glum,  s.f  prep,  case  ^gltm,  a  knee  ;  gen.  and  pi.  glume. 
piÁicfeirme,  s.f  pi.  the  standing  Fenians. 
gnÁc,  adj.  ordinaryr  customary, 
gni  orj;nm,  irr.  v.  a.  imperf  of  *oé&r\  orx>eur\,  accomplish, 

bring  to  pass  ;  x>o  gmt),  he  effected  ;  inf.  t>o  'óetin  Airu 
gnitheucCAc,  adj.  deed-doing,  adventurous, 
gmorh,  s  #n.  a  fact,  deed,  action,  exploit ;  gen.  gmotnAj//. 

gmorhAncA  and  contracted~m\\A. 
gnuif,  s.f.  face,  countenance  ;  gen.  and  pi.  gntiife,  pi.  id. 
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50,  conj.  until,  that ;  cum  50,  comp.  conj.  in  order,  to 
the  end  that;  adv.  still,  yet ;  prep,  to,  unto,  with; 
before  an  adj.  changes  latter  to  an  adverb ;  signifying 
"that,"  and  when  placed  before  the  perf  tense  it  be- 
comes 511^  =  50  -|Ao:  no  50,  until;  50  ^An^A-OA^ 
pAnnA,  until  they  reached  the  Fenians. 

goiLe,  s.  f  gen,  and  pi.  of  501L,  prowess,  valour,  virtue, 
chivalry.  t 

50LL,  s.  m.  a  man's  name,  gen.  501IX. 

goriA,  conj.  so  that  ;  goriA  í  rin  cónwi§eAcc  'OhiAmtm'OA 
Agtir  ^hfvAirme  ^oritn^e  pn,  so  that  up  to  this  is  the 
pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne. 

gontn^e  or  ntn^e,  comp.  prep,  to,  until,  unto,  so  far,  up  to 
this. 

SOfvm,  adj,  blue:  comp.  ^injune ;  s,  m,  the  colour  blue' 
gen.  purvm. 

^nAit),  s.  m.  gen.  of%\\&b,  love,  trust ;  gen.  also  5tt\At>A. 

SnÁinne,  s,f  proper  name,  Grace  ;  gen.  id. 

gnÁfA  or  5t\Ár,  s.  m.  grace,  favour,  aid,  help,  succour. 

gfvioruig,  v.  a,  perf  tense,  stirred-up,  provoked,  inflamed, 
excited;  imp.  Stviorint ;  inf.  x>o  gn.iortigA'ó. 

^nuAim,  s.  f  displeasure,  gloom,  ill-humour,  surliness,  a 
a  frown  ;  gen.  ^rvtiAitne, 

5«AtAinn,  s.fprep.  case  ^^uaIa,  shoulder ;  gen,  ^UAÍAnn, 
//.  ^tiAiLne. 

^titbAn,  s.  m.  the  name  of  a  mountain. 

5«n,  conj.  that.     See  50. 

gtinAb  and  ^u-ja  Ab,  subj.  mood  of  the  assertive  verb  if,  as 
5«r\  ao  eAt),  that  it  is  or  was. 

£tir,  prep,  to,  towards  ;  form  of  the  prep.  "  50,"  used  before 
a  vowel ;  guf  Amu,  adv.  phrase,  until  to-day. 

511Ú,  j.y;  a  voice ;    gen.  and  pi.  50ÚA  ;  pi.,  also  gocAnnA. 

i,pers.  pron.  she,  her;  also  a  prep.  in. 

1,  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  icoon,  adv»  that  is,  namely, 
to  wit,  videlicet. 

iA"orAti,  pers.  pron.  they  themselves,  themselves,  emph, 
form  of  iAt>,  they,  them. 

iaIL,  s.f  a  latchet,  a  thong;  £*».  eill,//.  iaIIa  ;  t>r\tnm- 
iaVI,  a  caul. 

iAn,  adv.  after,  afterwards  ;  s.  indecl.  the  west. 

lAn-jAAit»,  v.  a.  infin.  of  lAttfv,  ask,  demand,  inquire,  invite, 
entreat. 

lAnnAinn,  s.  m.  gen.  0/iAttttAtin,  iron. 

lAmvur,  v.  a.  historical  pres.  or  relative  form  of  lAj\t\,  ask 
modern  form  lAttttAf. 
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lAnÚAn,  s.  m.  the  west  country,  gen.  iAf\ÚAin  ;  from  ian 

west,  and  df\  a  country ;  adj.  western,  west. 
lAfAÓc,  s.  m.  a  loan,  use;  gen,  lAfAccA ;  a  cu£  iAf  acu  ^o, 

literally,  who  gave  a  loan  to  him,   t.  e.  who  lent  nim; 

A1|\  lAf  acc,  in  loan,  borrowed. 
ice,  s.  f.  gen.  0/1C,  a  aire,  remedy,  balsam. 
it>in,  ^/.  between ;  adv.  at  all ;  con/,  both,  <w  1*01|\  iriAC 

Apif  ACAin,  both  son  and  father ;  also  eiT)i|\. 
lie,  adv,  thenceforward  ;  o  fom  lie,  from  that  time  to  this. 
itnciAu,  adj.  far,  remote,  long;   comp.  imcéme. 
mieA^ÍA,  s.  f.  great  fear,  dread,  terror ;  gen.  id.  from  w^^an 

intensitive  prefix  and  eA^lA,  fear. 
imeontiirm,  v.  a.  1st  pers,  sing.  cond.  of *itnin,  play;  future 

itneójAA'o. 
wiinc,  v.  a.  inf.  of 'irmn,  play;  s,  f,  a  game,  a  play;  also 

gen.  itnioj\cA. 
miliocÁme,  s.f  gen.  0/irnLiocAn,  the  navel. 
mineAiriAn,  adj.  very  thick,  fat,  fleshy^  plump;  comp.  im- 

neitnne. 
mineAfÁn,  s.  m.  strife,  contention  ;  gen.  and  pi,  imneAfÁin  ; 

also  rnineAf ,  gen.  rninif,  pi.  id, 
wiceAcc,  s.f  departure,  progress,  migration,   adventure,  a 

feat ;  gen.  miceAccA.  pi.  id. 
imceocAt),  v»  n,  cond.  should  depart  ;  imp.  imcig. 
uncigeA-OAn,  v.  n.  perf  $rd  pers.  pi.  of  imcig,  go,  depart, 

begone ;  infin.  itnceAcc. 
mÁ,  adv.  than,  form  of\  on  Á,  sometimes  'nÁ. 
mA,  prep.  pron.  in  his,  her,  its,  their,  iua  f ocAif\,  in  his 

presence,  along  with  him  ;  also  a  combination  of  the 

prep,  mfor  Ann  and  the  relative  a-  in  which  or  where, 

in  which  instance  it  is  sometimes  written  mAtt  before 

the  perf.  tense  of  verbs  ;  mA  '6ia§  fin,  after  that. 
in  A  céite,  adv.  phrase,  joined,  united  together. 
inAtt,  combination  of  the  prep,  m,  the  relative  a,  and  \\o,  the 

sign  of  the  perf.  in  which ;  also  in  our. 
mA  crnicioLL,  adv.  phrase,  around  him  or  it ;  wa  amciolX, 

around  her  or  it. 
mcmn,  s.f.  the  brain,  brains  ;  gen.  mcirme. 
mfeAtmA,  adj.  serviceable,  fit  for  active  service  ;  the  prefix 

m  denotes  fitness. 
injion,  s,  f.  a  daughter ;  also  mgeAn  andw^m  ;  gen.  inline, 

pi.  ingeAnA. 
ingniom  a  from  m,  fit  for,  suitable,  and  gniotn,  a  deed  or 

exploit. 
mteigif,  adj.  that  can  be  cured,  curable. 
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mn,  pers.  pron*  ac.  case,  we,  us  ;  form  ofnom.  used  with  as- 
sertive verb\\  and  with  pass,  verb  s  ;  mn  rem,  ourselves. 

mnir,  s.f.  an  island  ;  gen.  mnre,//.  innreAT>A. 

innif,  v.  a.  tell,  relate;  mneorA'orA,  future  emph.  I  will 
relate  ;  a  mnrin,  infin.  to  relate. 

inuir  cnib,  s.  dat.  pi.  openings. 

mnre,  s.f.  gen.  <?/mnir,  an  island. 

mnce,  prep.  pron.  in  her,  in  it. 

loLfAooAn,  s.  m.  many-edged  (weapons)  ;  10L,  a  partick 
signifying  much,  many,  a  variety,  and  rAobAn,  the 
edge  of  a  sword  or  tool ;  gen.  loL^AobAin..//.  id. 

iomcA|\,  v.  a.  infin.  0/*iouicAin,  carry,  bear,  behave,  endure. 

iotncomrincéA'6,  s.f.  entire  ^complete  protection. 

ioutoa,  adj.  many,  much ;  irreg.  comp.  nior  Li  a. 

lonroAif),  s.  a  couch,  a  bed. 

lornonno,  adv.  moreover,  likewise,  indeed. 

lomnÁth  verbal  s.  m.  rowing  ;   gen.  lornAnÚA. 

lornúúrA,  adv.  as  for,  concerning,  with  regard  or  respect  to. 

10UAT),  s.  m.  a  place,  tryste  ;  also  lormAT)  ;  gen.  i«nnAro 
and  10HUA1X),  pi.   id. 

1  on  Ann,  s.  the  same. 

1  on  At  An,  s.  m.  the  bowels,  entrails;  gen.  ionAÚAin. 

lonóothnAC,  v.  n.  infin.  able  or  competent  to  fight;  ion  in 
compound  words  signifies  fitness,  aptness,  maturity. 

lon^An,  s.f.  gen.  ^ion^A,  a  nail,  claw,  talon,  hoof. 

lon^AncAc,  adj.  wonderful,  strange;  comp.  -Aige. 

lonjAncuir,  s.  m.  gen.  tf/ion^Anuur  or  -CAr,  a  wonder,  sur- 
prise, miracle;  no  cuai'ó  re  t)o  •óetmAtri  lon^Anuuir 
■01,  he  went  to  make  a  wonder  of  it. 

ton^nA,  lonpiA'ó,  «^ion^AncAf,  s.  m.  a  wonder,  surprise, 
miracle  ;  gen.  and  pi.  lon^AncA:  ir  longnA  Liorn,  it 
is  a  wonder  with  me,  i.  e.  I  marvel. 

lonnLAf,  v.  a.  past,  1st  pers.  sing.  0/ionnAiL,  wash. 

lonnnrum,  adj.  dear,  loving,  courteous;  comp,  nior  AnnrA. 

lonnrAigit).  comp.  prep,  towards. 

lonnur,  conj.  so  that,  insomuch  that,  however. 

lonnuf  50  and  gun,  comp.  conj.  in  order  that,  so  that. 

ir,  the  assertive  verb  it  is  :  perf  tense  bA  or  but) ;  future 
bur ;  subj.  pres.  Ab  ;  sub j. perf.  bA*5  :  ir  AtnLAit),  it  is  so. 

ir,  prep,  in,  under. 

La,  s.  m.  a  day ;  gen.  Lao,  Laoi  :  dat.  \,o>\pl.  LAeúe  andlAezA. 

LAbAi]\,  v.  n.  and  ac.  imp.  speak,  say,  discourse  ;  no  LAbAin, 
perf  he  spoke  ;  infin.  'oo  LADAinc  and  t>o  LAbnAX) ; 
Ag  LAbAinu,  pres.  part,  speaking  ;  LAibeónAt»,  fut.  I 
will  speak. 
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T,&bjAAif\,  v.  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  foregoing. 
l,Abf\Af,  v.  historical,  relative  pres.  or  perf  .  <?/t,AbAif\. 
LAecib,  prep,  case  pi.  of  La:    Aon  t>o  LAeúib,  literally  one 

(day)  of  days,  i.  e.  one  certain  or  particular  day. 
tÁix)ir\,  adj.   strong,  stout ;  comp.  reg.  LÁit>j\e,  and  irreg. 

cr\eife. 
ÍAigeAn,  s.  m.  ;  gen.  LA15111,  Leinster. 
LÁineu'ounom  flr-cruim,  adj.  very,  perfectly,  or  exceedingly 

light  \from  LÁn,  which  in  composition  is  an  intensitive 
particle  denoting  perfection  or  superiority,  and  eut)- 

qAom,  not  heavy;  eut>  =in  or  un  not  and  q\om, 

heavy;  prep,  case f em.  "lAinetrocrvUim. 
tÁin§eu|\,  adj.  very,  exceedingly  or  perfectly  sharp. 
ÍÁinrheAnmnAc,  adj.  exceedingly  cheerful  or  high-spirited, 

quite  or  perfectly  elated. 
LÁiq\eAc,  s.  f.  gen.  ofh&i&p,  a  spot  or  place  of  meeting. 
LÁm,  s.f.  a  hand;  gen.  LÁirhe;  pi.   LÁrhA;  prep,  case  pi. 

emph.  form  LAtfiAibf  e. 
LÁrhAit),  v.  a.    imperf.  dared  ;  imp.  LÁm,  dare,  presume  ; 

in  fin.  t)0  LArhAi). 
LÁrhcAorhnAX),  s.  m.  protection,  defence. 
LÁn,  in  composition  signifies  perfection,  enough,  well ;  Law 

is  used  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender, 
LÁti,  s.  m.  full ;  gen.  LÁm  :    •o,iA|\r\Ait)  LÁ-m  •oui]\n  »00  tiA 

CAor\Aib  fin,  to  ask  the  full  of  a  fist  of  those  berries. 

LÁm  is  here  the  gen.  governed  by  the  infin.  'o'lAjmAi'o. 
LÁnAiTtthéiLítf*  LÁnÁií>béiL,  comp.  adj.  very  great,  wonderful 

terrible ;    LAnAituneiLe,  fern.  gen. 
LÁnbuiLLe,  s.f.  a  heavy  stroke  or  blow. 
LÁncójvutA'ó,  s.  plentiful  portion,  a  full  share. 
lAncr-oitXfe,  s.f.  full  light,  effulgence;  gen,  and  pi.  id.  pi. 

also  LÁncf  oiLLpge. 
Laoc,  s.  m.  a  hero,  soldier,  champion;  gen.  and  pi.  Laoic. 
Laoó'óa,  indec.  adj.  heroic,  warrior-like. 
ÍAOi'óe,  s.  f  gen.  of  LaoiX),  a  poem,  a  lay  ;  a  h-AicLe  riA 

ÍAOiT)e  pn,  after  that  poem,  the  gen.  after  conip.  prep. 
ÍAfAif\,  s.f.  a  flame  ;  gen.  LAfnAÓ,//.  Lavaca. 
Le,  prep,  with ;  Leif  before  a  vowel ;  also  ne  and  |\1J\ 
LÁCAin,    s.  f    presence,    company  ;  generally  as  an  adv., 

•oo  LACAin,  a  1acai|\,  presently,  soon. 
LeAbAt)  or  LeAbA,  s.  f  a  bed  ;  gen.  LeAbÚA  ;    prep,  case 

LeAbAit),  pi.    ieApACA. 
LeAn,  v.  a.  imp.  follow,  pursue  ;  infin,  LeAnArrtAin,  istpers. 

pi.  perf.  LeAnAtnA-|A,  we  followed. 
LeAnAf,  v.  a.  perf.  istpers.  sing. ;  relative  or  historical  pres. 
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leAtib,  s.  m.  a  child ;  gen.  and pk  Leinb. 

teAtipvo,  v.  a.fuhire,  I  will  follow. 

LeAnnuA,  s.f.pl.  of\Aor\r\  <?rleArm,  ale,  strong  beer. 

LeApgAt),   s.  m.  maintenance,   rearing  ;  gen.   LeAftngue, 

pi.   id. 
teAC,  s.  f.  half,   a  moiety,  piece,   part  ;  gen.   teice,  pi. 
LeAceAnnA  ;    adj.    half,  as   LeAC-fbige,    half-way  ; 
very  frequently  used  in  composition  as   the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  in  which  position  it  very  often 
denotes  one  of  a  pair,  as  a$  mil  x>o  LeAc-UAOib, 
going  to   one  side. 
leAC,  prep.  pron.  with  thee ;  emph.  form  leACf  a,  with  thy- 
self or  yourself, 
LeAÚAn,  adj.  wide,  broad;  comp.  beicne. 
LeACAn-A|\mAib,  s.  m*prep.  case  pi.  0/"leAUAti-Aj\rn,  abroad 

arm  or  weapon  ;  gen.  -Ai|\m,  pi.  id.  and  -A|\mA. 
ieACAn--mói)A,  adj.fejn.dat.  tf/LeAUAn-trio-p,  broad  and  great 

or  wide  expansive. 
Lei,  prep.  pron.  with  her  or  it. 
Léi'oifieAc,  adj.  strong,  robust,  brave. 

léig,  v.  a.  imp.  suffer,  permit,  let,  allow,  give  or  put  • 
bei^-peAX),  cond.  would  let;  hac  Lei^-peAT»,  that  I  will 
not  suffer  or  permit ;  téi^-pimi'o,  we  will  allow  ;  infin. 
•oo  Léi^eAti,  Legion,  or  iéi^inu. 
téig  also  LéA^,  v.  a.  imp.  throw,  cast,  knock  down ;  Lei5iof , 
pres.  historical  or  relative  form,  throws  ;  ]\o  béi£,  perf. 
threw  ;  infin.  a  beige  An  or  léigeAt). 
léigeAf,  s.  m.  cure,  remedy,  medicine,  healing ;  gen.  and 

pl.le^y. 
LéigceA-jA,    v.    a.    pres.    pass,    and    imp.    pass,    of   téig, 
permit,   allow,   as  téi^ceA-jA  AfceAÓ  é,   let  him  be 
allowed  in. 
téitn,  s.  m.  a  leap,  jump,  gen.  téi-me,//.  LéimeAnriA. 
l,éim,  v.  n.  jump,  leap ;  infin.  t>o  iéitnit>  or  béitneAÓ. 
iéi]\,  adj.  open,  plain,  manifest ;  close,  careful  ;    50  Léif\, 

adv.  altogether,  entirely. 
LeiééiT),  s.  f.  like,  kind,  gen.  beicéit>e  ;  t>o  'óetmfA'ó  ah 
beiceix)  pn  •o'-peAtt,  who  would   do    that   kind    of 
treachery. 
Leiúiot)  or  LeiceAt),  s.  m.  breadth;  gen.  Leici>o. 
bem,   with  my  ;    contraction  of  prep,    be  and  poss.  pron. 

mo,  my. 
Leo]vóoícin  s.f.  sufficiency,  enough. 
LetifA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  beup,  a  flash. 
1/iAC,  adj.  gray;  comp.  béice. 
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LiAcLuAcnA,  adj.  land  of  the  withered  rushes ;  from  Liac, 

gray,  and\\\&t'^&,  gen.  and  pi.  of  LuACAin,  a  rush. 
Lib,  prep.  pron.  with  ye  or  you. 
Lice,  s.  f  gen.  of  LeAC,  a  flag,  flat-stone,  slate. 
Linn,  prep.  pron.  with  us. 

Linn,  s.  f.  period,  time,  generation ;  gen.  Linne,  pi.  Linnd. 

LionirA,  prep.    pron.  e??iph.    with   myself;   e?nph.   form  of 

Liotn  ;    ir  peÁfv^  LiomfA,  it  is  better  with  me,  i.e.  I 

prefer. 
LioiricA,  adj.  polished,  limber. 
Lion,  v.  n.  and  a.  fill ;  no  Lion,  perf.  he  became  filled ;  infin. 

Li  on  At). 
Li  on  th  An,  adj.  full,  copious,  numerous,  plenty. 
Lion  11,  s.f.  ale,  beer  ;  gen.  LeAnnA  or  LionnA. 
io,  dat.  case  of  LÁ,  a  day ;  t)0  Lo,  adv.  by  day. 
LocLAnnAc,  s.  m.  a  foreigner,  a  Dane ;  gen.  LocLAnnAlg. 
Loirgne,  s.  pi.  vibrations. 
Lón,  s.  m.  food,  provision,  store ;  gen.  Lótn. 
Long,  s.f.  a  ship ;  gen.  Lum^e,  dat.  Lumg,  pi.  Lon^A. 
^ong,  s.  m.  a  track,  trace,  or  footstep,  a  print ;  gen.  and  pi. 

Luing ;  x>o  £UAnAT>An  Long  "OhiAnrntmA  Ann,  they 

found  the  track  of  Diarmuid  there ;  a  log  of  wood, 

club,  staff;    AnuAin  -pÁ  nÁmig  An  Long  é,  when  the 

club  reached  him. 
Luat>aiL,  s.  motion,  exercise,  vigour. 
Luce,  s.  m.  people,  folk,  party,  gen.  Lucca;  same  as  Aor. 
Lug  a  or  nior   Lug  a,    less  ;     comp.   degree  of  adj.   beA£, 

little. 
LuibeAnnA,  s.pl.  <?/Luib  or  LuibeAnn,  an  herb  ;  LmbeAunA 

ice,  healing  herbs. 
Luit)e,  v.  n.  inf.  to  lie  down ;  imp.  Lui*6. 
Lui'óe,  s.  m.  position,  situation ;  t>An  Lwóe,  by  my  position. 
Lu-roe,  s.  m.  the  act  of  lying  or  reclining,  gen.  id. 
LumineAc,  the  name  of  the  city  of  Limerick  ;  gen.  Luimni§. 
Ltug  or  Luix),  v.  n.  imp.   lie  down  ,   no  Lint),  perf  he  lay 

down  ;  LuigeA'OAn,  they  lay  down;  Ltng-pnnre,  cond. 

emph.  I  myself  would  lie  down. 
Lumg  dat.  of  Ions,  a  ship  ;  An  m-beic  oLLaiti  "oon  Ltnng  no 

gLuAir  fern,  •o,ionnr,Aigix>  ha  Ltnnge,  literally,  upon 

being  ready  to  the  ship  he  went  himself  to  the  ship, 

i.  e.  the  ship  being  ready,  etc.  ;  idiom  of  the  dative 

absolute. 
LumneAc,  adj.  merry,  jovial. 
LuineAc  s.  m.  or  f  a  coat  of  mail,  breast-plate,  armour;  gen. 

Linjug  and  Lúirvige. 
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ttuns-feAnr Ait),  s.  f.  a  a  mailed-club. 
LucgÁineAÓ;  a^'.  glad,  joyful,  merry ;  comp.  -|M§e 
1úcniAi|v,  adj.  prep,  case  fern.  ^/"túcmAft,  strong,  nin&le. 
m',   written  for  poss.  pron.  mo  before  a  sub.  beginning  with 

a  voivel  or  -p. 
mÁ,  conj.  if;  tnÁ  tnAftbAit)  ponn  mé,  if  Fionn  kills  me ;  mÁ 

always  used  with  indicative  mood. 
tttAC,  s.  tn.  a  son;  gen.  mic  and  meic,  pi.  mACA ;  ítiac  An 

ctnit,  son  of  the  hazel,  the  name  given  to  Diarmuid's 

hound ;  mAC  cine,  a  wolf;  mAc  'OriiAnmti'OA,  the  son 

of  Diarmuid ;  Aot>  mAC  AntDAtA  mic  mhonnA,  Aodh 

the  son  of  Andala  MacMorna  ;  Aongur  mAC  Ainu  015 

mic  tn hónnA,  Aonghus  the  son  of  Art  og  MacMorna. 
mACA,  the  pi.  of  mAC. 
mAitun,  s.  f.  morning;  gen.  mAiT>ne;  A]\  mA-mm  A]\  n-A 

mÁnAc,  upon  the  morning  of  the  morrow. 
mAiLLe,  prep,  with,   along  with;  mAiVle  ne,  along  with; 

mAilte  n/iou,  along  with  thee;  a  mAiLÍe  fnir,  along 

with  him. 
rnAin.,  v.  n.  imp.  live,  exist,  endure ;   infin.  mAttÚAin  and 

mAi]\eAccAiri ;  An  -pA-m  mAinpor  -pé,  whilst  he  shall 

live;  mAinpior,  the  fut.  relat.  or  hist. 
ruAineobAX),  would  kill,  cond.  <?/mAttto,  kill. 
mAineobcAit)e,  cond.  pass,  should  or  would  be  killed ;  tiAc 

mAineobcAi,6e,  that  it  should  not  be  killed. 
rtAittS,  s.f.  woe;  gen.  mAin^e. 

tiAire,  s.  f.  beauty  ;  gen.  id.  ;  mAire  triAiú,  excellent  beauty. 
rtAireAt),  adv.  well,  then,  therefore ;  comp.  conj.  if  it   is   so, 

if  so  it  be,  i.e.  mÁ  if  éA*ó. 
/1A1Ú,  s.  m.  a  chief,  leader,  a  noble  ;  pi.  niAice ;  adj.  good, 

51-6  triAiú,  however   good,  nior  j:eAnn,  better  ;    50 

mAiu,  adv.  well. 
mAiu,  v.  a.  forgive,  remit ;  infin.  mAiúeAm  ;  *oo  mAiúeAtDAn, 

perf  they  forgave ;  50  mAiú-peAt»  re,  that  he  would 

forgive  ;  mAicim,  I  forgive,  remit. 
iY)Aicim,  v.  s.  m.  gen.  0/"mAiceAtri,  forgiveness,  pardon. 
mÁiúneAÓ,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  mÁÚAin,  a  mother ;  gen.  sing. 

mÁÚAtt,  //.   mÁiúneAÓA. 
mAlAj\CAc,  adj.  variable,  changeable,  fickle. 
mAlL,   s.  m.  a  putting  off,  a  delay;  gen.  moiVl;   adj.   slow, 

comp.  mAilXe  and  vc\o\\Xe. 
tTlAnAn  Án,  proper  name,  gen.  tn  An  An  Ám. 
mAOi-5,  v.  a.  and  n.  boast,  brag,  envy,  grudge ;  infin.   t>o 

mAoix>eAth,    *oo    mAoró    re    onjuunn,    he    boasted 

against  us. 
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triA0it)re,  past  part,  of  mAoit),  boast. 

mAoL,  adj.  bald,  hairless ;  comp.  mAOile. 

tiiAp,  adv.  as,  like,  wherein;  mAfv  a  (mAtt  AfV  before  perf. 
tense),  where ;  mAjv  ah  ^-ceu-onA,  likewise,  in  like 
manner ;  mAfv  fin,  adv.  so,  in  that  manner  ;  mAfV  f  o, 
like  this,  thus  ;  mAfi  LeAnAf,  as  follows  ;  mAfv 
cótriA-jAÚA  -p'occÁnA,  as  a  sign  of  peace ;  mAf  ctiif  if, 
as  you  have  planted  ;  rnA-j\  a  on,  adv.  together,  as 
one;  mAf  Aon  jve,  together  with. 

rnAfA,  s.fgen.  tf/mtnn,  the  sea;  a  n-oiLeÁnAib  rtiAfA,  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea. 

rnÁjVAÓ,  adv.  to-morrow;  a  mÁfAc,  to-morrow;  A]\  n-A 
tnÁ-pAc,  on  the  next  day. 

mAj\b,  adj.  dead ;  v.  a.  imp.  kill,  slay ;  infin.  tHAfbA'o,  fvo 
mAfb,  perf.  he  killed  ;  niAfbcA,  gen.  of  verbal  sub. 
mA^bAX),  and past  part.  <?/mAftb:  AT)bAn  mo  liiAfbÚA, 
the  cause  of  my  slaying. 

triAfvbAt),  v.  s.  m.  slaughter,  killing,  massacre  ;  gen.  niAf  bcA  ; 
•ooni  ifiA'pbA'óf  a,  to  slay  me  ;  the  infin.  <?/mAf  b,  kill. 

iiiAj\bAf,  perf  I  killed;  mAfbAnn,  pres.  hab.  wont  to  slay. 

mÁf,  contraction  ofmÁ,  if,  and  if,  it  is ;  rnÁf  é,  if  it  be. 

m  Aft  At),  s.  m.  an  insult,  reproach,  slander,  abuse  ;  gen. 

-Alt),//,    id. 

mÁcAin,  s.  f.   a  mother  ;  gen.    tnÁÚAf,  pi.  mÁicne  and 

mÁiúneAcA. 
me,pers.  pron.  I,  me  ;  me  fém,  myself. 
meAOAb,  s.  m.   a  plot,  deceit,  treachery  ;  Aif\  meAbAÍ  t>o 

•beuriAiii    o|\c   Ainu,    against    treachery  being  done 

upon  thee  to-day. 
meAolAc,   adj.    deceitful,    treacherous,   fraudulent;    comp. 

meAblAige. 
meAt)A,  s.  f  gen.  and  pi.  nom.  tneAt),  mead. 
meAti^AC,  adj.  crafty,  deceitful;  comp.  meAii^Ai§e. 
meArimA,  s.  f.    mind,  memory,  intellect  ;  gen.  meAnmAn, 

dat.  meAnrnAin. 
meAf ,  adj.  quick,  sudden,  sprightly  ;  pi.  meAfVA  ;    comp. 

mine  :  nA  cLynnA  meAf  a,  the  swift  clans. 
tneAfybAl,   s.  m.  mistake,  error,  random  ;  gen.  -aiL,  pi.  id. 

Uj\cun  meA|\bAib,  a  random  shot. 
meA|\cAlmA,  comp.  adj.  active  and  brave. 
meAf,  v.  a.  esteem,  think,  suppose,  consider,  estimate,  cal 

culate,  tax,  weigh,  count  ;  infin.  id. 
meAf,  s.  m.  estimation,  regard;  gen.  meAfCA. 
rneAf  a,  adj.  worse  ;  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  ohc,  bad. 
meAf  5  or  AtneAfs,  comp.  prep,  among,  amongst. 
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niéno,  s.  /  number,  quantity,  magnitude,  size  j  gen.  méroe, 

j\e  méit),  by  the  quantity,  so  much  ;  ah  méi'o  t>o 

f  igtie,  all  he  had  done ;   ah  méix>  x>íob,  as  many  of 

them, 
«netóe,  s.  a  neck,  a  body ;  tiA  arm  x>Án  meifce,  the  heads  of 

our  bodies. 
meit>in-glónAc,  comp.  adj.  hilarious, 
weifge,  s.f  drunkenness,  exhilaration  from  drink;  gen.  id.  ; 

also  meif^eAt) ;  Ain  meif^e,  drunk,  exhilarated, 
rneifmg,  s.  m.  gen.  ^/tneiftieAc,  courage,  confidence. 
tneot>An,  s.    m.  middle,  mean  ;   gen.  tneo'OAiti ;  tneoÓAti- 

oit)ce,  the  middle  of  the  night,  midnight, 
metitt,  s.  m.  a  finger ;  gen.  méin,  pi.  meunA ;  rneun.  a  coife, 

his  toe. 
tui,  a  neg.  particle,  written  m-ioft  or  trno  before  words  whose 

first  vowel  is  broad,  and  means  evil  or  bad. 
ffiiAn,  s.  m.  wish,  pleasure,  inclination,  desire ;  gen.  miAUA, 

pi.  id. 
mic,  gen.  and  pi.  ofm&c. 
mfó,  s.  f.  gen.  of  meAt>,  mead. 
V(\\be,  proper  name,  the  province  of  Meath. 
•mile,  s.  m.  a  thousand ;  gen.  id.,  pi.  milce. 
míteAÍ),  s.  m.  sl  soldier,  a  champion ;  gen.  miti'6 ;  pU  miLi'óe. 
míleA'ócA,  adj.  brave,  soldierly,   courageous  ;    comp.   id.  ; 

50  mileAt)UA,  adv.  courageously. 
miLif-bniAcnAc,  comp.  adj.  sweet-spoken,  eloquent, 
milfe,  adj. gen. sing. fern.  emph.formofvc\\\j\\,  sweet;  comp.  id. 
mm,  adj.  small,  fine,  fair,  tender,  smooth;    comp.  mine; 

mm  as  a  prefix  signifies  small,   and  is  written  mion 

before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  broad. 
mmeuriAib,  s.  m.  little  birds,  dat.  pi.  <?/mmetm  ;  gen.  mmem. 
miniAfS,  s.  m.  a  little  fish  ;  gen.  minéifg. 
mmic,  adj.  often;  comp.  niop  rmoucA. 

t™ot>   I  negative  particles,  forms  of  mi,  which  see. 

rmocAin,  adj.  loving,  affable. 

tThooAc,   proper   name,    gen.    tTho'ÓAig   ;     tTlioiOAC    mAC 

Chob^Am,   Miodhach  the  son  of  Colgan. 
miot,  a  general  name  for  every  animal ;  mó|\  míob,  a  whale. 
miotriAife,  s.f  deformity,  ugliness,  from  mio  orvcwob^a 

neg.  part,  and  mAif  e,  beauty. 
miotroAome,  s.  m.  small  people  {see  note). 
rmormtng,  v.  n.  swear;  -oo  trnormtng  ye,  he  swore, 
mi  of,  irreg.  s.  f  gen.  pi.  of  mi,  a  month  ;  gen.  sing,  miofA 

and  mif,  pi.   miofA. 
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tníors&if,  s.f.  spite,  hatred,  aversion,  enmity  ;  gen.  -Aipe. 
tnifoe,  adj.  worse,  worst  ;  a  comp.  form  of  obc,   bad ;  s, 

care,  heed,  ni  mifoe  t/iom,  I  care  not. 
mife,  I  myself,  emph.  form  of  the pers.  pron.  me. 
micin=bicin,  s.  account,  sake. 
mnÁ,  irreg.  s.f.  gen.   andpl.ofbe&n,  a  woman;  dot.  sing. 

mriAOi,  dat.  pi.  mriAib. 
mOtposs.  pron.  my;   written  m'  before  a  word  commencing 

with  a  vowel  or  -p ;  mó,  adj.  greater,  comp,  degree  of  the 

adj.  rnor\,  great, 
tuoc,  adj.  early,  timely;  comp.  moice;  usually  50  moó. 
mot),  s.  m.  mode,  manner,  fashion  ;  gen.   mot) a,  pi.   id.  ; 

Aft  mot),  comp.  conj.  so  that ;  Aft  mot)  50  m-beuftfA- 

mAOir  ftig   eiftionn  t>Á  ceA§,  so  that  we  may  bring 

the  king  of  Ireland  to  her  home  ;  Aft  ah  mot)  fin,  in 

that  way. 
m 05 Ait),  s.  a  labourer,  a  slave,  a  plebeian, 
mo-me,  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  móft,  great,    and  t)e,  of — the 

greater  of. 
móit)ig,  v.  n.  vow,  swear,  assert ;  t)o  móit>i§  fe,  he  swore, 
móifteucu,  s.  f.  great  exploit,  deed,  or  feat ;  gen.  móifteuócAj 

pi.  id. 
móift§níom,  s.  m.  a  mighty  action  or  great  deed ;  OfCAft  ha 

móiftgníom,  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds, 
móiftúfteut),  s.  m.  a  great  flock  ;  gen.  -úfteut>A,  pi.  id. 
móft,  adj.  great,  mighty,  large,  extensive  ;  fto  thóft,   very 

great ;  comp.  níor  mó  and  molt) e  ;  ní  móft  nÁft  ttiic 

SftÁirme,   Grainne   almost  fell,   literally,  it   was  not 

great  that  Grainne  did  not  fall. 
tn  óft aVIuac,  s.  Diarmuid's  sword. 
móftÁn,    s.    m.   much,  many,   a   quantity  ;   gen.    móftÁm  ; 

móftÁn   t)Ot)  mAicib,  many  of  your  chiefs  ;   móftÁn 

btntme,  much  of  a  host  ;    móftÁn   fleAcuA,   many 

descendants. 
ITIóftnA,  s.  m.  Morna,  a  proper  name,  ancestor  of  Clanna 

Morna. 
móftUAir-be,  s.  m.  great  nobles,  nobility,  pi.  oj   mófttiAfAL, 

a  great  noble  ;  gen.  -UAf  Ail. 
moctng,  v.  a.  feel,  perceive,  know ;  infin.  móúujjAt). 
mtjc,  s.f.  a  pig;  gen.  mince,  pi.  mucA,  dat.  muic. 
muinigin,  s.f  confidence,  trust,  hope;  gen.  minmgne. 
mtnncin,  s.f  also  mumceAft,  a  people,  family,  clan,  tribe; 

gen.   -utfte. 
muUl&c,  s.  m.  top,  summit,  chief  of  anything ;  gen.  -A1§,  pi, 

-Aige  :   fi on -mu  11  ac,  the  very  top. 
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muriA,  con/,  unless  ;  munA  m-benn-fAi)  •0j\A0i,6eAcc  AthÁiti 
(btJA'ó)  Ain,  unless  magic  alone  could  conquer  him, 
literally,  obtain  a  victory  upon  him  ;  mtmA'o-ciseA'ó 
fUf  An  cAiVleAc  t)'AtnAf,  unless  he  could  strike  the 
hag,  literally,  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  strike 
the  hag. 

m«|\,  s.  m.  a  wall,  fortification,  bulwark,  rampart  ;  gen* 
rntnn,  pi.  mú-jACA. 

tiA.  gen.  sing.  fern,  of  the  art.  An,  the;  and  its  form  mas.  and 
fern,  for  all  cases  of  the  pi. 

nÁ,  a  contracted  form  of  'ionÁ,  than,  sometimes  written  'nÁ; 
con/,  than,  either,  or  ;  also  neg.  particle  used  with  imp. 
mood,  not,  let  not;  as  wk  h-iAnn,  do  not  ask;  nÁ, 
contr.  form  of  \w&,  in  his,  her,  its  or  their. 

nAC,  adv.  not,  that  not ;  hac  nAib,  that  there  was  not ;  nAÓ 
Lé%i5p3AT>  miic,  that  I  will  not  permit  thee  ;  aj\  iriox) 
uac  b-fTAic-peAt)  SnÁirme  é,  so  that  Grainne  might  not 
see  him;  uac  m-bbAi-pf eAt)f a  Aon  cAon  *oiob,  that 
I  will  not  taste  one  berry  of  them  ;  -oe  bni§  hac 
b--ptiiL  ca-jaa  A^Atn,  because  I  have  not  a  friend. 

nACAtt,  neg.  part,  that  not,  which  not  ( =  nAc  and  po)  ;  A 
•oubAncf a  nACAft  ctube  biom,  he  said  that  it  was  not 
fitting  for  me :  introduced  in  dependent  sentences,  and 
is  often  contracted  to  nÁn. 

nAinToeAtnAiL,  adj.  inimical,  hostile,  as  an  enemy. 

nÁitfmib,  s.  f  prep,  case  pi.  of  w'&m&xo,  an  enemy  ;  //. 
tiÁiriroe ;  A^tir  1  a*o  pn  (a  beiú)  mA  nAitrraib  A^ArnfA, 
and  they  being  my  enemies  ;  for  explanation  of  idiom, 
see  glossary-note  to  CAbtAine. 

nÁin,  s.f  shame;  gen.  nAÍne. 

UAniA,  s.  f.  an  enemy,  gen.  id.  ;  also  nArhAiT),  gen.  nAriiAt), 
pi.  nAitrrae. 

nAoi,  num.  adj.  nine. 

nÁn  (=  nAC  and  no,  sign  of  past  tense)  a  neg.  part,  and  con- 
traction of  nAc An,  that  not,  which  not,  and  is  intro- 
duced in  dependent  sentences,  as  nÁn  b--péi'oin,  that  it 
was  not  possible ;  nÁn  ctnu  SnÁirme,  that  Grainne 
did  not  fall;  nÁn  beA^,  that  it  was  not  little  ;  nÁ-|\ 
ctube,  that  it  was  not  fitting;  nÁn  b'é,  that  it  was 
not  he,  contracted  from  nÁn  but)  é. 

neAc,  indecl.  pron.  anyone,  an  individual,  a  person ;  ^ac 
neAc,  every  person. 

neAin,  neg.  prefix  used  in  composition  ;  written  nenn  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 

neAnu,  s.  m.  strength,  power,  ability;  gen.  neijvu. 
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n»ArxtnAn,  adj.  strong,  mighty;  comp.  neAnxiTiAij\e. 

neirh,  s.f.  poison  ;  gen.  neitne. 

•neitfi,  a  negative  prefix  ;  see  neArii. 

neitneA^LAc,  ^'.fearless,  unappalled;  comp.  nenneAgtAige. 

neoin,  s.  f.  evening;  ^aca  neom,  every  evening. 

neub.  s.  m.  a  cloud;  gen.  néiL, pi.  neutcA. 

ni,  neg.  adv.  not,  generally  prefixed  to  the  present  and  future 
tenses  ;  nf  feACAr,  I  have  not  seen. 

nfó,  s.  m.  a  thing,  matter,  an  affair ;  gen.  neice,  pi.  neice. 

nimneAc,  adj.  invenomed,  deadly,  waspish. 

nion,  (=  ni  and  no)  neg.  part  not,  used  with  past  tense  ;  nioj\ 
beÁnjv  re,  he  did  not  shave  ;  nion.  iAn|\  re,  he  did 
not  ask;  nion.  (buó)  mó,  it  was  not  greater;  nion, 
b-fAtiA,  it  was  not  long  ;  nion.  rju'c,  there  was  not 
found ;  nion.  b-reix>in,  it  was  not  possible. 

no,  conj.  or,  otherwise ;  no  50,  until. 

nór ,  s.  m.  a  manner,  a  fashion ;  gen.  nóir,  //.  nór a. 

o,  prep,  from ;  conj.  since,  since  that,  inasmuch  as. 

05LAC  or  ó^Laoc,  s.  m.  an  attendant,  servant,  a  young  man , 
gen.  Ó5IÁ01Ó,  pi.   id.   and  o^Laca. 

ovóce,  s.  f.  night ;  gen.  id.  pi.  ofóceAT>A. 

01  oe,  s.  m.  professor,  instructor,  teacher ;  gen.  id.,  pi. 
oitri'oe ;    owe  AbcfvomA,  a  foster  father. 

015,  adj.  mas.  gen.  0/05,  young;  fem.gen.  and  comp.  óije. 

oi£neAcc,  s.f.  heirdom,  birthright,  patrimony,  inheritance; 
gen.  oigneAccA,  //.  id. 

oil,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ób,  drink,  drinking. 

oiLe,  indecl.  indefi  adj.  pron.  other,  another,  any  other. 

oileAT),  v.  a.  perfi  pass,  was  reared.  Imp.  active  01L,  noiv 
rish,  rear,  cherish,  instruct ;  infin.  oiLeAtnAin. 

oibeÁm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  oileÁn,  an  island;  dat.  pi. 
oibeÁnAib. 

Oiliolt,  s.  m. proper  name;  gen.  OitioltA.  Oitiott  OU11W 
was  father  of  CiAn. 

óin,  conj.  for,  because,  since. 

óifv,  s.  m.  gen.  ofo\\t  gold. 

oinireAtn,  s.  f.  delay,  delaying,  stop,  halt. 

Oirin,  s.  m.  proper  name.  The  poet  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn 
MacCumhail. 

obc,  adj.  bad,  ill,  wicked,  vile;  comp.  nior  meArA ;  50  h-obc, 
adv.  badly. 

obc,  s.  m.  evil,  harm,  damage;  gen.  uibc. 

oUlArh  or  uLIaiíi,  adj.  prepared,  ready ;  comp.  oblAitne. 

oblAni,  s.  m.  a  learned  man,  doctor,  chief  professor  of  any  sci- 
ence, gen.  ollAihAn,//.  otlAmnA,  dat.pl.  ollAthnAib. 
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Olt,Ann,  s.  m.  a  proper  name.   He  was  the  son  of  T)iAjArntJit> 

and  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean,  and 

shared,  with  Grainne's  own  sons,  in  the  distribution 

by  her,  of  their  inheritance  on  Diarmuid's  death, 
on,  contraction  of  the  prep,  ó,  from,  and  An,  the. 
on,  s.  m.  gold  ;  gen.  óif. 

ón-ctnrmuigée,  past.  part,  decorated  or  mounted  with  gold. 
OJV0Ó5  s.f  thumb  ;  gen.  Ofoóige,//.  of  ofoogA. 
ojun,  prep,  pr on.  upon  me. 
off  ca  or  off  a,  prep.  pron.  on  them. 
ojvcfA,  prep.  pron.  emph.form,  of  ofc,  upon  thee, 
of  f  tnbf  e  or  of  f  Aibf  e,  prep.  pron.  emph.form  of  of  f  tub  or 

on  f  Aib,  upon  ye  or  you. 
offtnnn  or  off  Ainn,  prep.  pron.  on  us,  of  us. 
of,  prep,  over,  above,  upon. 
of,  adv,  since  that,  because  that  ;  óf  =*  6  and  \\  generally 

o'f,    as  óf    t>eAfb    1/iom,    since    I  am    persuaded, 

literally,  since  it  is  certain  or  sure  with  me. 
of  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  to  some  nouns  by  which  they 

become  adverbs,  as  of  Aft),  loudly,  publicly. 
óf  a  cionn  fin,  adv.,  moreover,  besides   that,    over    and 

above, 
of  cionn,  comp.  prep,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 
of 5A1L,  v.  a.  imp.  open  ;  infin.  'o'of ^Iax)  and  'o'of  ctnlc. 
OfgAf ,  s.  m.  proper  name ;  gen.  Of gAif .     Of^Af  was  the 

son  of  Oisin. 
ó  f  om  Ate,  comp.  adv.  from  that  time  forward, 
pern,  s.  f.  dat. ;    nom.  -piAn,  pain,  torment,  punishment ; 

gen.  peine  ;  pi.  f)iAnuA. 
phÁt>f  U15,  s.  m.  proper  name,  voc.  case ;  nom.  pÁx>f  U15  or 

pÁt)f  aic,  Patrick. 
pionnfA,  s.  m.  artifice,  skill,  wile,  cunning  ;  gen,    id.  pi 

-Ait>e;  feAf  pionnfA,  a  fencer. 
jDÓ^A,  s.f.  pi.  ofipó$,  a  kiss  ;  gen.  pói^e. 
potl,  s.  m.  a  hole,  pit ;  gen.  -ptntX,  pi.  id.. 
|DfionnfA,  s.  m.  a  prince;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  jOfionnfAii>e# 
pfomn,  s.  f.  a  dinner,  meal;  gen.  -ne,  pi.  -nA. 
ptmAif ,  s.  m.  hurt,   harm,  damage  ;    if  iDtit>Aif  Liom,  it 

is  a  harm  with  me,  I  am  grieved. 
fAbAniAifne,  v.  neg.  andinterrog.  form  past  tense  1st  pers. 

pi.   emph.,   we  were, 
f  AbAf,  v.  1st  pers.  sing,  past,  I  was  ;  ní  f  AbAf  Aon  01  toe 

f  iAih,  I  was  not  one  night  ever ;  see  f  aid. 
f  aca*6,  v.  n.  cond.  put  for  f  Acf  At),  would  go  ;  imp.  ceit) ; 

mA  f  ACAt),  upon  whom  it  would  go. 
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^ac^at),  irreg.  v.  n.  fut.  I  will  go;  f\Acpyo-rA,  emph.  fuU  I 
myself  will  go  ;  imp.  cei"6,  go. 

nAcjrA'OAOir,  irreg.  v.  n.    cond.  they  would  go. 

nAcjrAinn,  irreg.  v.  n.  I  might  go,  1st  pers.  sing.  cond.  of 
ceró,  go  ;  nAc  f\Acp\inn,  that  I  would  not  go. 

f\Acj?AniAoro,  1st  pers.  pi.  fut  we  will  go. 

■pACfAtnAoif ,  irreg.  v.  n.  ist pers.  pi.  cond.  we  would  go  ;  ca 
•jAACf  AiriAoif ,  where  would  we  go  ? 

j\at>,  irreg.  v.  ac.  inf.  of  imp.  aoaija,  say  ;  x>o  ttAt)  tei,  to  say 
to  her. 

j\at> At>,  z/,  a.  pass.  perf.  was  or  were  delivered  up  or  given. 

fVA'ÓAnc,  s.  m.  sight;  gen.  and  pi.  nAt>Ainc,  prospect,  view. 

JVAe,  s.  f.  time,  also  j\e  ;  gen.  id.  and  -pee,  pi.  néce ;  nAe, 
space  of  time  ;  -pif  ah  nAe  pn,  during  that  space  (of 
time) ;  A^ur  níon  feux>  'OiAfuntM'o  x>o  cup  'OÁ  •onom 
jvrp  au  -pAe  pu,  and  (the  boar)  was  not  able  to  throw 
Diarmuid  during  that  space  of  time  ;  ttAe,  life,  life- 
time, jvAe  ha  cnuime  pn,  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
worm  ;  -pAe,  duration,  1  on  Ann  nAe  f  A05A1L,  an  equal 
duration  (length)  of  life. 

f\Aib,  subj.  mood  of  sub.  v.  was  or  were ;  used  in  asking, 
denying  or  demanding,  the  present  tense  of  which  is 
put  ;  mÁ  b-pnl  •oo'óúiL,  upon  whom  your  wish  is; 
mac  |\Aib,  that  there  was  not ;  50  r\Aib,  until  there 
was;  -OÁ  -pAib  eAUopnA,  which  was  between  them  ; 
mA  -pAib  'OiAttmui'o,  in  which  Diarmuid  was ;  nÁ|\ 
t\Aib  niAiú  A^A-ofA,  that  good  (prosperity)  may  not 
be  at  thee. 

^Aifc,  irreg.  v.  a. perf.  <?/AbAin,  say ;  ir  é  fvo  fVAiT),  it  is  what 
he  said  ;  this  tense  is  formed  from  j\Áix>im,  I  say; 
another  form  of  the  perf  is  "ouoAinc. 

nÁi'óceA-p,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  told  or  called ;  imp* 
active •,  AbAi-p  ;  T>einceAj\  is  also  used  as  the  pres. 
pass. 

|\Ámi5,  irr.  v.  ac.  or  n.  perf.  arrived,  reached  ;  imp.  nig; 
|vÁmi5,  proceeded ;  t>o  nÁmi^  Of^An  A$ur  t)iAnmuit> 
-pompA,   "Osgar  and  Diarmuid  proceeded  onwards." 

tt.An^A'OAn,  they  reached,  past  tense,  lrdper.pl.  of^ti  reach. 

t\ac,  s.  m.  a  prince's  seat,  a  fortress ;  gen.  -pACA,  pi.  id.  and 
^  AC  An  A. 

j\aca,  s.  m.  gent  ofp&t,  good  luck,  prosperity. 

fve  or  te,  prep,  with,  to,  by,  about ;  ne  n-A  cofAlb,  about 
his  feet ;  -pe  n-Án.  5-coip  by  our  side. 

nig,  irreg.  v.  a.  and  n.  reach,  attain,  arrive ;  infin.  vo 
rviAccAin  or  -oo  nocuAin,  perf.  nÁn^A-p  or  niAccAp 
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j\e-AccAifve,  s.  m.  a  steward,  a  rector,  a  lawgiver  \fiam  j\eAcc, 
right,  law  ;   gen.  id.  pi.  fveAéuAitvróe :  see  note. 

jAeAtiiAfv,  adj.  thick,  stout,  gross;  come.  -peirhi\e. 

\\ éwe,  adj.pl.  of^éw,  prepared,  ready;  comb.  id. 

f\éij\,  prep,  according  to,  but  generally  used  in  the  form  of  the 
comp.prep.  a  |\éij\,  or  •oo  r\éif\,  after,  according  to. 

fvem  for  jve  mo,  with  my. 

feutrinÁi'óce,  indec.  per f.  part,  aforesaid,  forecited. 

fUA,  prep.  pron.  with  her,  with  it ;  uu^  T)iAi\mui,o  UficAfi 
ÁúifAc  50  cub  An  cLo-mim, — ^un  léi^  a  h-irmcinn 
tviA,  Diarmuid  gave  a  victorious  cast  of  the  hilt  of 
his  sword, — so  that  he  dashed  out  her  brains 
with  her. 

fviAm,  adv.  ever,  at  any  time  up  to  the  present ;  also  A-jviAm 
or  a  -jMAm,  which  see. 

|mah,  s.  m.  a  trace,  a  track,  a  path ;  |\iAti  pACAil,  trace  of 
a  tooth. 

■pig,  j.  w.  a  king ;  £?#.  zV.  pi.  fugue. 

■nigne,  í/tv^*.  z/.  ac.past  or perf.  indie,  made,  did  make;  imp. 
■oétm  or  'oéAn  ;  if  Aicm-o  *oArhf  a  £tij\Ab  é  mArxbAT) 
DAfv  n-Aic-peAC  ^oo  fugue,  I  know  that  it  was  he,  who 
accomplished  (tdo  fugue)  the  murder  of  your  fathers. 

j\if  ur^Af,'  }  tliey  did>  they  made  »  «?*  ^*11* 

jugmr*,  irreg.  v.  a.  perf  2nd per s.  sing,  thou  didst  make,  thou 
didst  do. 

fu'gce,  the  pi.  of  fii§,  a  king. 

juocu,  s.  m.  plight,  state,  form,  condition  of  pain  or  afflic- 
tion; gen.  rvioccA,//.  id. 

j\ío§a,  indec.  adj.  royal,  kingly,  princely ;  comi>.  id. 

JM'oj-bjMJigne,  s.f.  gen.  of  fviog-bfuiigm,  a  palace,  a  royal 
residence ;  from  fu'o§A  awaf  bjuiigm. 

^05-liAbLA,  s.  f.  a  kingly  hail ;  pi.  -AVLyi'oe  or  -ÚA'llAi'óe. 

juom ,  prep.  pron.  with  me;  modern  form,  1/iom. 

juoufA,  emphatic  form  of  ^ou,  prep,  pron.,  modern  LeAU,  with 
thee. 

f\if,  prep.  pron.  with  him,  to  him ;  with  it,  to  it ;  modern 
form,  Leif. 

fuu,  prep.  pron.  with  them,  unto  them ;  modern  Leo. 

fvo,  sign  of  the  past  tense;  j\o  ÍAbAi^  Aot>,  Aodh  spoke; 
in  the  modern  language  »00  is  used  for  f\o,  but  in  this 
work  t>q>  is  sometimes  used  for  the  perf .  sign,  but  more 
frequently  for  the  fut.  and  cond. :  intens.  part.  very. 

f\ob  for  fvo  bÁ,  there  was  ;  fvob  Á1L  fuou  mil  athac,  there 
was  a  desire  with  thee  to  go  out,  i.e,  thou  didst  wish 
to  go  out. 
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Hoc,   a  man's  name. 

noccAin,  v.  s.  f.  reaching,  arriving,  coming  to  ;  from  noóc, 
v.  n.  arrive  at,  come  to,    reach  ;     50    noccAin   50 
Uin   UAinngine,    until    the   arriving   at    or   to   Tir 
Tairngire. 
^o§a,  s.  f  a  choice,  selection,  the  best ;  gen,  f\o£An  ;  pi. 
nogn  a  ;  nogA  "oeiLbe,  choice  form  ;  nogA  An  uncAin, 
active  or  well-selected  aim. 
|\oitfi,  prep,    before;   iré  cone,  cÁntA  noith  An  n^A^ÓA^, 
it  is  the  boar    (that)   happened  before  the  hound, 
i.e.,     happened  to    come  before  the  hound  so  as 
to  meet  him. 
{voim-pe,  prep.  pron.  before  her ;  fvótnpA,  before  them, 
fvomn,  s.  f.  a  division,  a  part,  a  share;  gen.  nomne  j \  gen 
and  pi.  -nonnA  ;  also  v.  ac.  imp.  andinfin.  to  divide, 
to  share ;  nomn^eA  *ov&,fut.emph.  I  myself  will  divide, 
f\oir,  gen.  of  nor,  s.f.  and  m.,  which  see. 
jAoriiA'o,  prep.  pron.  before  thee ;  adv.  forward. 
fotnAtn,  prep.  pron.  before  me  ;  jvoirhe,  before  him. 
jyotnpA,  prep.  pron.  before  them ;   A^tir  no  gUiAireA,0A]\ 

■nompA,  and  they  went  forward. 

f\or,  s.  m.    an  isthmus,  a  promontory,  gen.  |voir  or  ]\tiir ;  pi. 

id. ;  nofoÁ  f oiteAc,  the  headland  of  the  two  Sallows. 

jvuat),  adi.  red  :  gen.  mas.  ntiAit),  eAr  ntiAiX)  true  bhA'OAinn, 

the  Cascade  of  the  red  son  of   Bhadhairn  ;   comp. 

ntiAit>e. 

jWACAn,  gen.  ntiACAin,  s.  m.  a  sally,  a  sortie,  a  course,  a 

skirmish;  nuACAn  eipn,  disaster,  depredation. 
fitig,  irreg.  v.  ac.  perf.   0/0  ein,  bear,  give  birth  to,   seize, 
catch  hold  of,  overtake  :   x>o  nti^  An  ceArbAÓ  món 
onncA,  the  great  heat  overtook  them. 
.  t^Air,  2nd  per s.  sing,  perf .  of  preceding,  thou  didst  take. 
jui^Ar,    1  st  pers.  sing.,  perf.    I  took;  ó   -nti^Ar   liotn    cti, 

since  I  took  you  with  me. 
ntube,  s.  m.  a  hair,  a  bristle;  gen.  id. pi.  ^tnbeAÓA. 
SAt>b,  a  woman's  name,  Sabia,  gen.  Sa-too. 
rÁic,    s.  f.  enough,   satiety,    sufficiency  ;  gen.  rÁice  ;  acá  a 
fÁic  x>o  ageAnnA  Ai^e,  there  is  his  sufficiency  of  a 
chief  with  him ;  i.e.,  his  chief  is  capable  of  avenging 
him. 
r aL,  s.  m.,  speech,  speaking. 

rÁrh,  adj.  pleasant,  still,  calm,  tranquil;  comp,  rÁitrieé 
TAiriAiL,  adj.  like,  such  ;   comi).  rArhÍA. 
rArhcoDAicA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  rÁrhco'oLAX);  sweet-sleep ;    fArii 
mild,  and  cotTuvo,  sleep. 
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p  An,  a  contr.  of  Annf  ah,  in  the. 

f  AnncAc,  adj.  rapacious,  eager,  covetous;  comp.  f  AnncAige. 

f  ao§aL,  s.  m.  life  ;  gen,  f  ao§aiL,  pi,  id.  and  -pAogAÍue. 

X AOifvp  e,  s.  f.  freedom,  liberty ;  gen,  id. 

■pAon,  adj.  free;  comp.  x AOipve. 

f  AftAAitHn,  adj.  exceeding-strong  or  mighty ;  (see  LÁiT>in). 

f  ÁpAin,  s,  m,  satisfaction,  comfort ;  gen,  fÁf aix>  and  f  Á-pcA. 

X Áptngce,  past  part,  satiated,  satisfied ;  imp,  f Áfui£,  v,  a* 
satisfy,  satiate,  suffice. 

fÁCAÓ,  adj.  satiated,  full ;  comp.  f ÁÚA1  Je. 

fé,  ^^j.  /;^#.  he,  it ;  card.  num.  adj.  six. 

feADAc,  s,  m,9  a  hawk ;  ^^.  feAbAic,  //.  id, 

feAcnAt),  z/.  a.  /a/?/*.,  of  peAÓAin,  avoid  ;  a£  feAcnAfc,  pres 
part,  avoiding ;  a^á  peAcnAt),  avoiding  him,  being 
on  the  alert ;  An  UAipv  nAc  b--peACAit)  'OiA^mui'o 
An  c-AÚAc  a^á  feAcnAt),  when  Diarmuid  per- 
ceived not  the  giant  on  the  alert,  not  avoiding 
him. 

f  eAcc,  card.  num.  adj.  seven. 

■peAt,  s,  m,  time,  awhile  ;  gen,  f  eAlA,  pi,  id.  and  f  eAlcA. 

■peAÍg,  s.  f.  a  hunt,  a  chase  ;  gen.  peii^e,  pi.  f caL^a ;  peAtg 
t)o  T>etmAth,  to  hunt;  gAn  feALg  t>o  •oetmAtn  not  to 
hunt ;  v.  a.  hunt. 

■peAn-ACA-p,  s.  m.,gen.  ^/-peAn-ACAin,  a  grandfather. 

X eA|\bA,  adj.  pi.  of  feApvb,  bitter,  sour,  disagreeable ;  comp 
féipvbe. 

SeA]\bAn  iocÍAnnAó,  s,  m.,  the  sour  foreigner;  toclAnnAcV 
a  Dane. 

-peAfvc,  s.  m.  andf.   love,  affection ;  gen.  feij\c  <waTpein.ce, 

pi,  reAJVCA. 

f eAf Atri,  s,  m,  a  standing :  gen,  f eA-poA ;  mÁ  feAf Atn,  in  his 

standing  (position),  i.e.,  upright,  erect. 
SeitbpeAtt-CAc.   s.  m.   a  man's  name;  reitb,  possession 

■peA-pcAc,  affectionate, 
feil^e,  s.f  gen.  of  reAl^. 
fénne,    adj.    pi.  or  gen.    fern,    of  pémi,     mild ;     comp 

féime. 
fem-niít),  comp,  s,  f,  gen,  of  -peAn-meAt),  old  mead, 
fewne,  adj.  older;  comp,  degree  of ' reAn,  old;  also  gen,  fern, 
•pein^ce,  adj.  worn,  consumptive. 
feoiT>,  s.f.  a  talisman,  a  jewel,  a  precious  thing, 
peol-cpvomn,  s.  m,  gen,  of  f  eoL-ónAnn,   a  mast ;  f  eol,  a 

sail,  and  cnAnn,  a  tree, 
péun,  s.  m,  prosperity,   success,  a  magical  source  of  protec 

tion  in  battle,  a  charm  ;  gen.  rem. 
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fgAipeAT),  v.  s.  m*  a  scattering,  dispersion. 

f  5Armr\AÍ>,  v.  s.  m.  a  dispersion,  confusion. 

r^Adl,  v.  a.  imp.  and  per fi,  loose,  disarrange,  untie,  free, 
scatter;  iAn  pn  *oo  f^AoiL  S^auáh  ah  ceAn^Al, 
thereafter  Sgathan  loosed  the  binding. 

y ^AOileAT),  v.  s.  m.  a  separating,  an  untying,  a  scattering ; 
gen.  -pgAoilue,  pi.  id.  ;  from  the  verb  ^^aoiL,  disar- 
range, untie. 

rSAOileA'ó,  v.  a.  infin.  to  scatter,  to  spread,  to  enkirge,  to 
extend;  ionrmr  50  m-bAÍ>  éi^eAn  au  fonnAS  *oo 
^AoileAX),  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
enclosure. 

fgAOiLfe,   v.    a.  imper.  emph.  ^/f^AOil ;  infin.  -p^AOileAt». 

fgA-p,  v.  a.  part,  separate ;  no  X^^perf.  parted,  separated  ; 
infin.  f£AnAÍ>  and -pSAnAnitnn  ;  ■pSAnA'OAn,  pzrf.  2>rd. 
pers.  pi.  they  parted, 

f^Áú,  s.  m.  a  shade,  protection,  shadow ;  gen.  f  ^áca, 
pi.  id.  ;  An  n;Áú,  comp.  prep,  on  account  of;  50 
n-'oeÁnnriA'ó  fé  'oíogbÁib  'oeineoib  An  f^Ac  Af^éice, 
so  that  he  did  him  little  injury  on  account  of  his 
shield. 

fSAÚA'ó,  v.  s.  m.  lopping,  pruning,  gen.  f£Aiúe,//;  id. 

S^ACÁn,  a  man's  name  ;  gen.  S^acáiu. 

VS^>  gen.  of  r^euL,  s.  m.  word,  news,  tidings,  a  story ;  //. 
■pjeuLA. 

^eile,  s.  grief,  pity. 

f^em,  s.f  dat.  0/Y51 ah,  a  knife. 

•pgéice,  gen.  of  f^iAC,  s.f.  a  shield,  a  wing. 

f ^eubA,  pi.  of  r geub,  s.  m.  tidings ;  f^eubAib,  prep.  case. 

X getiLuigeAcc,  s.f.  tidings  ;  gen.  -p^euttngeAccA. 

^51  An,  s.f  a  knife;  gen.  f<;éine,  dat.  y£ém,pl.  ^eAtiA. 

f  51AÚ,  s.  f.  a  shield,  a  wing,  a  cover,  a  protection ;  gen. 
f^éiúe,  pi.  ^iaúa;  fgiAÚ  uAft  bon^,  a  shield 
across  or  over  the  track,  i.e.  a  rere  guard  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  an  army. 

T51Se>  Stf'  jeering,  derision,  mockery,  scoffing;  %en.id. 

r^mn,  v.  n.  skip,  bound,  spring;  infin.  r^irmeAX). 

X £on,  s.  m.  a  scar,  a  cut,  a  score ;  ^».  fgoin,  pi.  id. 

fgtiAbAib,  s.f.  prep,  case  pi.  tf/f^uAb,  brushwood,  a  broom; 
^».  f^UAibe,//.  -p^tiAbA. 

fjtnn,  z>.  «.  cease,  desist ;  infin.  f£uf\. 

r^tuneA'OAn,  v.  n.  3rd.  pers.  pi. ,  they  ceased. 

p,  pers.pron.  she,  it;  emph.  form,  fife,  she  herself. 

riAX),  /^.  /nm.  $rd.  pers.  pi.  they,  them  ;  emph.  form  fiAX>- 
•pAU,  they  themselves. 
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pAf\,  <&&/.  backward,  behind  ;  also  westward. 

pb,  pers.pron.  ye  *r  you  ;  e#z^/fc.  form  pbre,  you  yourselves. 

pg,  s.f.  a  bound,  a  spring. 

■pig,  <??-  p'u,  j.  /  peace  ;  gen.  pie,  pi.  p'oÚA. 

p'ge,  adj.  pi  tf/nig,  fairy ;  ^AnÚA  ríge,  fairy  shouts. 

pn,  #  demon,  indec.  pron.  that;  Ann  fin,  there;  An  UAn 
fin,  then,  at  that  time ;  niAn  pn,  so,  in  that  manner. 

pin,  v.  a.  stretch,  lengthen,  cast ;  no  y\x\,perf.  stretched. 

pnn,  pers.  pron.  pi.  we;  emph.  for?n,  pnne,  we  ourselves. 

p'oT)A,  s.  m.  silk ;  gen.  id.  ;  adj.  silken. 

pop  adv.  down,  downwards ;  generally  used  with  a  verb  of 
motion. 

p'oúéÁm,  s.  f  peace ;  gen.  ríoúóÁnA. 

SionAinn, prep,  case  <?/SionÁn,  s.  f.  the  river  Shannon;  gen* 
-Ainne. 

p'c,  see  pg,  peace. 

p'ceAc,  adj.  peaceful. 

flÁm-cneucuAc,  adj.  unscathed;  from  rbÁn,  safe;  and 
cnencuAc  wounded. 

rbÁmce,  s.  f  health,  soundness  ;  gen.  id. 

fbÁrhnA  and  -plÁbnA,  s.  m.  a  chain ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -ttuit>e  ; 
prep,  case,  -nAix)ib. 

rtÁn,  s.  a  challenge,  a  defiance ;  as  A^ur  biot)  a  flÁn  j?Á  a 
b-piib  At)  f  ocAin,  and  let  it  be  in  defiance  of  all  who 
are  by  thee  (in  thy  presence) ;  adj.  healthy,  sound, 
whole,  complete,  asx>&  m-bAt>flÁn  a  cent)  bbiAt)Aitt 
»oo,  if  his  hundred  years  were  complete  to  him. 

rtÁnmg,  v.  a.  heal,  save,  complete,  make  whole,  attain  the 
age  of;  infin.  rlÁnugAt) ;  no  pvp  Agur  no  fonbAin, 
Ciau  gufv  flÁnmg  a  púce  bt/iAt)Ain,  Cian  g|ew  and 
increased  till  he  completed  his  twenty  years. 

rbAC,  s.f.  a  rod  ;  gen.  rUnce,^.  rlmu,//.  rbAUA. 

fleAcuA,  s:  m.  //.descendants,  posterity;  nom.  sing,  rliocu, 
gen.  rbeAcuA. 

rteAgA,  pi.  of  fleAg,  s.f.  a  spear,  a  lance  ;  gen.  f beige. 

rbeApvib,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi. ,  nom.  rbiop  a  seat,  a  bench. 

rLeAifiAin,  adj.  unruffled,  smooth,  sleek. 

■ptéibe  gen.  fl/rbiAO,  s.  m.  a  mountain  ;  pi.  rtéibce. 

ftíge,  s.  f.  a  way,  a  road,  a  pass ;  gen.  id.  pi.  rtig-'  e. 

p/»occ,  s.  m.  seed,  offspring,  posterity,  family  ;  gen, 
rbeAccA ;  pi.  id. 

fbog,  v.  a.  imp.  swallow,  eat,  devour;  infin.  nlo^At) ; 
rloi^f  eAt),  cond.  would  swallow. 

fbttAg,  s.  m.  a  host,  an  army;  ^m.rbuAlg,//.  rltiAigce. 

fbwAig,  gen.  <?/rluAg. 
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fttnc,  dat,  of '  yl&c,  a  rod. 

fUlAlgce,^/.  tf/fttlAg. 

ftntiAin,  z/.  a.  and  n.  think,  meditate,  consider ;  no  fmtiAin, 

per/,  he  thought,  considered ;  infin.  rtntiAineAt). 
fmtiAineAT),   s,   m.  thought,  mind  ;  gen,  y muAince,  pi,  id,; 

An  rtnuAmeAt)  •óo,  upon  a    thought   to  him,  i.e. 

he  having  thought  or  when  he  thought. 
JO,  indecL  dem.  pron.  this,  this  here ;  adz/,  here. 
focAictfie,  <T0/^.   fli//.  potable,  pleasant  to  drink  xfromyo 

easy,  a:m/cAicrhe,  to  consume. 
foe An,  s,  m.  relief,  an   obliging  deed ;  gen.  f  ocAin,  pi.  id, 
y ocnAiDe,  s.  f.  reinforcements,  an  army,  a  troop  ;  gen,  id.  pi, 

fOÓnAI'OeACA. 

fOiieAc,  s.  m.  a  willow,  sallow;  gen,  y oit/ig,  ^/.  f  oVlige ; 

a/jv?  ^Aitleó^  ;  £*#.  yAiXXeo^e/pl.  fAiU,éo£A. 
f  om,  o  f  om,  since ;  o  f  oin  Ale,  from  that  time  to  this. 
y otuf-jÍAn,   adj.  distinct,    audible  ;  from  y oU)f,  bright ; 

and  glAn,  clear. 
X on,  s,    m.   sake,   account ;    An  f  on,  for  the  sake  of,    on 

account  of;   Ain  t>o  y or\y a,  for  thy  own  sake,  emph, 

form  of fon. 
\ onA,  flw^".  happy,  prosperous  ;  ^^5/.  id. 
ponnAc,  s,  m,  a  wall,  a  castle,  a  fortress. 
fonnAig,  s.  m,  gen,  of  y onnAc ;  An  bÁnn  An  c-fonnAig,  on 

the  top  of  the  fort. 
rw-oluA,  adj.  luscious ;  from  yob,  easy,  and  óIca,  drinks. 
ypye,  s'  /' tne  dowry  of  a  wife ;  gen*  id.pl,  fpneA^AnA. 
Yf.oin,  dat,  ofyyon,  s.f.  a  nose;  gen.  fnóme,  pi,  fnónA. 
•fjvocAig,  adj,  fern,  dat.  of  -pnocAc,  streamy, 
fnuc,  s.  m.  a  stream,  a  rivulet ;  gen.  fnoÚA,  //.  id. 
fcuAiÓ-tei5  a  •onotriA,  his  mailed-clad  back;  fcuAix>-tein£ 

A  guAlAnn,  his  mailed-clad  shoulder. 
j-UAioce,  adj,    weary,  weak,  pale;  fUAióue  niA|\b,  deadly 

pale. 
^UAimneA^,   s.  m,  happiness,  comfort,  peace ;  gen.-weAyA, 

and  -nir. 
fUAn,  s.  m,  slumber,  rest ;  gen,  ftiAin. 
fuAicmt),  s.  a  string,  a  loop. 
yu&y,  adv.  up,  upwards,  above ;  used  with  a  verb  of  motion, 

as  "o'f euc  ye  fUAf,  he  gazed  upwards. 
fúx),  adv.  yon,  yonder,  that ;  a$  y\xo  bun  S-ctnt),  there  is 

your  portion ;  nm  fú-o,  with  them  there  or  yonder : 

Ann  yux>  An  ceA§,  there  is  the  house,  that  is   the 

house  yonder :  dem.   pron.  these,  those,  them,  that ; 

iat>  -po,  these  ;  iax)  pCro,  those. 
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inline,  s.  m.  a  seat,  a  mansion ;  gen.  id.  itiA  ftiifce,  in  his  sit 

ting  (position). 
ftnt),   v.   n.    imp.    sit ;   settle  (as  of  persons  moving  from 
place  to  place);  infin.  T>oftii'óe,X)o  fuit)eAf. perf.  1st 

pers.  sing.  I  sat  down  ;  »00  fniigeA'OAn,  pre/.  ^rd  pers. 

pi.  they  sat;  *oo  fniig-m,  pres.  tense  $rd pers. pU  they 

sit ;  ihaj\  fmit)  pAX>}  in  which  they  settled. 
fab,  adv.  before. 

\ úb,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  fthL,  an  eye. 
c'  is  very  often  used  for  poss.  pron.  t>o,  thy,  before  a  vowel,  as 

c'  AÍ&M^v&for  "o'  ACAi|\f  a,  thine  own  father. 
CÁ  or  acá,  .$•&£.  z/.  ^r^í.  tense,  am,  art,  is,  are ;  infin.  "oo 

beic,  mi.  bi,  consued.  pres.  \>\b\vc\,  perf  bi-oeAf,  fut. 

beit)eAX),  <wz^.  beit)inn. 
CAbAi|\,  irreg.  v.   a.  im1>.  give,  bestow,  confer,   grant ;  pres. 

tense beinitn,  perf  ctJ^Af,  infin.  t>o  ÚAOAinu;  also  imi>. 

bein ;  -no  bÁ  An  -pleAT)  *oÁ  uAbAinc  aitiac,  the  feast 

was  being  given  out,  literally ',  to  its  giving  out. 
CAbjAAit),  v.  a.  pres.  of  UADAin,  give. 
CAgAfvcA,  s.  m.  gen.   of  ua^]\a  or  CA^nAt)  a  disputation, 

pleading,  argument. 
cÁitrmeut,  s.  m.  slumber,  faint,  trance,  ecstasy;  gen.  cAim- 

wéúj,pL  id. 
úÁmij  í^cÁ-mic,  irreg.  v.  n.perf.  $rd pers.  sing,  came;  imp* 

UAtt  or  C15. 
CAinbe,  s.  f.  fruit,  profit,  advantage,   gain ;  gen.  id.,  pi. 

CAi]VoeAt)A ;    tií  "óeÁnnA  fin  UAinbe  t)0,  that  did  not 

make  profit  for  him,  i.e.  profited  him  nothing. 
CAitt^,  v.  a.  offer,  proffer,  bid ;  infin.  CAin£pn ;  tAin^e^f, 

perf.  I  offered. 
CAin^pn,   s.  f.  an  offer,  a  proposal ;    gen.  CAin^rionnA, 

pi.  id. 
CA-ijvife,  adj.pl.  0/cAi|Mf,  loyal,  trusty;  comp.  id. 
CAifge,  s.fi  a  treasure,  a  store  ;  gen.  id.  ;  a  cntiAitl  CAif^e, 

its  safe- keeping  scabbard. 
CAÍAtfi,  s.  m.  or  f  earth,  soil,  ground,  land,  country;  gen. 

UAttflAtl. 

cah,  s.  m.  time  ;  used  adverbially,  as  ah  can,  when  ;  An  CAtf 

fin,  then ;  An  UAn  \o,  now. 
CAob,  s.  f.  a  side ;  gen.  CAoibe,  pi.  UAobA  ;  x>o  ÚAob  A^uf 

t>on  CAob  01  be,  upon  (one)  side  and  upon  the  other ; 

a  "o-uAob,  comp.  prep,  concerning,  with  respect  to, 

with  regard  to. 
CAoif  eAc,  s.   m.  a  chieftain,   a  general ;  gen.   CAOi-pg,  pi. 

CAOvpge;  nAonbAn  UAOifeAC,  nine  chieftains. 
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CApMt),  adj.  quick,  active ;  comp.  CApAiT>e ;  50  CA-pAit), 
quickly. 

cau  or  C15,  irreg.  v.  n.  come ;  CAn  AnuAf  Af  An  m-bibe, 
come  down  out  of  the  tree  ;  perf.  cÁn^Af,  fut.  uioc- 
■pAT),  cond.  cioc]TAimi,  infin.  a  ceAcc. 

CAn,  /;r/.  over,  above,  across,  beyond  ;  CAn  £hiAntiAib 
einiotin,  over  the  Fenians  of  Ireland  ;  CAnr  bejore  a 
vowel,  as  CAnf  au  áú,  across  the  ford. 

CAn  ceArm,  adv.  moreover ;  conj.  though,  although  ;  comp. 
prep,  notwithstanding,  despite. 

CAjvéif ,  comp.  prep,  after  ;  governs  the  genitive  ;  CAn  a  h-Aif, 
after  her;  CAn  a  n-Aif,  after  them. 

cÁnÍA,  def.  verb,  it  happened,  chanced,  fell  out,  came  to 
pass,  befell;  ní  cÁfVLvoAn  ha  ^eAfA  pn  t>o  beic  An 
aou  twine  T>on  fhemn  acc  onm  fern  Am  AonAn, 
these  bonds  happened  not  to  be  upon  any  one  of  the 
Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone ;  'oÁ'o-cÁnbA'ÓAiri, 
which  happened  to  me ;  used  in  the  $rd  pers.  sing, 
and  pi.  of  perf.  indie,  and  subj. 

CAJiJVAins,  v.  a.  Í7?ip.  draw,  pluck ;  infin.  id.,  CA^Ain^eA- 
t)An,  yd  pers.  pi.  perf.  they  drew;  no  CAnnAinj; 
SnÁmne  pócóAm  eAconnA,  Grainne  drew  peace  or 
effected  peace  between  them. 

cÁnfA,  prep.  pron.  over  them. 

ceAc,  s.  m.  a  house ;  gen.  ci§e,  pi.  cigce ;  cue  mubbAc  au 
cige,  through  the  top  of  the  house. 

ceAÓc,  v.  s.  m.  approach,  coming,  arrival ;  gen.  ceAÓCA  ; 
ó  ceAcc  <;ur  au  m-bibe  0010,  from  their  coining  to 
the  tree,  literally,  from  the  coming  to  them  to  the 
tree;  An  'o-ueAcc  50  mubbAÓ  An  cntnc  t>i,  upon 
the  arrival  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  it  (referring  to 
mucj,  i.e.  it  having,  or  when  it  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  hill;  *oo  ceAcc,  inf.  of  cau  or  05,  irreg,  v.  n, 
come  ;  A£  ceAcc,  pres.  part,  coming. 

ceACCA,  s.  m.  a  messenger,  a  courier,  an  ambassador,  dele- 
gate, used  for  ceACCAine ;  gen.  and  ph  id,  ;  also  the 
pi.  0/ceAcc. 

ceA§,  s.  m.  a  house. 

ceA^Ar- 5,  s.  m.  teaching,  instruction ;  gen.  ceA^Ai-pj. 

ceAgbAc,  s.  m.  a  household,  a  family ;  gen.  ceAgbAig,//.  -Aije. 

UeAUiAin,  s.  f  Tara  ;  gen.  UeArhnAÓ,  dat.  UeAniUAig  ; 
CeAUiAin  buAcnA,  the  place  called  Beat  atha  na 
Teamrach,  in  the  parish  of  Dysart,  near  Castle  Island, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  seems  to  point  out  the  con- 
tiguity of  this  place. 
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ce&rmALA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  ceAtroAl,  a  fire-brand. 

ceAnnA,  adj.  pi.  of  ceAnn,   strong,  bold,  powerful ;  comp. 

ceirme. 
ceAnnuA.  s.  securities,  bonds,  engagements. 
ceAf,  s.  m.  heat,  warmth;  gen.  ueAfA;  ceAf  tiA  ueinne&T), 

the  heat  of  the  fire. 
ceAfbAC,  s.  m.  heat,  sultriness  ;  gen.  ueAfbAi  §. 
celt),  irreg.  v.  n.  imp.   go;  infin.   a 'óut;  uéroíó,   2nd  pers. 

pi.  imp.  do  ye  go. 
ceils,  v.  a.  cast,  throw,  fling;  |\o  ceil^  -pe,  perf  he  cast; 

infin.  -oo  ceib^eAn  or  -co  ceib^inu. 
ceme,  s.  f.  a  fire  ;  gen.  ueineAT),  pi.  cemce. 
ceineAT),  gen.  ofze^we,  fire. 

uein^eorhAT),  v.  n.  would  go ;  a  cond.form  of  the  verb  cell),  go, 
ueiú,  v,  n.  imp.  flee,  escape  ;  infin.  cei-oeAT)  and  ceiceAih  ; 

]ao  ceiceA'OAfv  uiLe,  perf  $rdpers.  pi.  they  all  fled. 
ceojVA,  s.  m.  and  f  a   border,  a  boundary ;  gen.  ceopvAtrn, 

pi.  ceojAAnrtA. 
CÍ,  s.  principally  used  with  the  prep.  Aif\,  in  the  sense  of  about, 

to,  as  Aj\  ri  'oo  beiú,  about  to  be ;  a|\  t\  a  tfiA|\bcA, 

about  to  kill  him,  literally,  on  the  design  or  intention 

of  his  killing. 
uia§ai*o,  pres.  tense  ^rdpers.  pi.  they  go,  of  irreg.  v.  n.  céi'ó  ; 

properly    cér6it>  or  céiT> ;  a  5-ceAnn   jaca  focAifv 

ciAgAiT),  they  lead  to  (a  5-ceAnrt)  every  advantage. 
C15,  v.  n.,  see  ca|\. 
n^eAt),  cond.  0/C15,  might  come. 
cigeA]\nA,  s.  m.  a  lord,  proprietor,  chief  ruler ;  gen.  id.,  pi 

-Ai£e,  gen.pl.  cigeAfuiAX). 
uitnciolX,  s.  circuit,  compass,  ambit;  a  t>-cimciotb  "OhiAfi* 

mtroA,  around  Diarmuid  ;  comp. prep,  about,  around; 

cimcioUL  au   CAO|\ÚAiun,    about  the  quicken  tree  ; 

inA  uimcioVl,  around  her  or  it;  1UÁ  cimcioUl,  around 

him<?rit;  at>  cimcioVt,  about  thee;  inA  timcioUl 

•pew,  about  himself. 
cinneAjTiAc,  adj.  stout,   strong ;  pi,  cirmeAfnACA  ;    comp. 

uirmeAr-riAige. 
uincix)e,  adj.  fiery. 
ciobj\Á,   thou  wouldst   give ;     2nd.  pers.  sing.  cond.  from 

CAbAifv,  give ;   béA]\£Á,    the   2nd.  pers.  sing.  cond.  as 

formed  from  beijv. 
ciobj\&t>,   cond.   would  give  ;  another  fo7-m  is  béAjv-pAT)  ;  the 

first  is  formed  from  UAbAijA,   the  second  from  beij\ ; 

nAc  "o-ciobrxAt)  f  e  that  he  would  not  give ;  $0  -o-ciob- 

j\Ainn,  that  I  would  give. 
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cío-oIacat),  v.  a.  infin.  of  cíox>Iac,  bestow,  present. 
cio-oLAiceAt),  z.  s.  m.  a  gift;  gen.  cíoT)ÍAicúe, pi.  id. 
cioniAin,  v.  a.   bequeath,    bestow;    infin,    id.   -jao  cioniAin 

perf.  bestowed. 
cionifugAT),  s.   m.  a  collection,  a  congregation  ;  gen.  ciom- 

pngce. 
cionóL,  s.  m.  a  gathering;  gen.  cionóibfl/^uionólcA,  pi.  id. 
cin,  s.  f  a  country,  a  land,  a  nation  ;  gen.  cine,  pi.  cioncA  ; 

rriAC  cine,  a  wolf,  son   of  the   (wild)  country;    Uij\ 

UAinnpne,  the  Land  of  Promise. 
ciubAj\,    1    will  give ;   1st.  pers.  sing.  fut.  of  CAbAin,  give ; 

béAnpvo,  fut.  from  béi|\,  I  will  give ;  ni  ciubAfv,  I 

will  not  give. 
clÁicmrh,  s.  f   weakening     venom  cr  benumbing  poison ; 

from  cÍÁic,  adj.  weak,  languid,  and  mm,  poison. 
cLÁcvng,   v.  a.    reduce,  weaken;  |\o    clÁctng,   reduced  or 

weakened  in  strength, 
cob  An,   s.  m.    a  well;    gen.    cobAijv,    pi.   id.    and  coib- 

-JAeACA. 

cocAiL,   v.   a.    dig,  scoop,  root ;  fvo  cocAit  ye  per/,  he  dug. 

cog,  v.  a.  raise,  lift-up,  build ;  infin.  uó^bÁii,  uogbA-p,  pres. 
hist,  raises  ;  -oo  có£;bA'OAn  An  £hiAnn  ^Áin  thónfÁn 
5-cUncóe  pn ;  the  Fenii  raised  a  great  shout  at  that 
game ;  có^Aib,  perf  raised  ;  cójgAio  ye  LÁn  a  X)Á  bAf 
beif  "oon  tuf^e,  he  brought  with  him  (i.e.  carried 
away)  the   full  of  his  palms  of  the  water. 

coicim,  s.  guise,  plight ;  -pÁn  coicim  pn,  under  that  guise. 

coi§er*e,  s.  emph.  of coig,  fondness. 

coincim,  s.  heaviness,  stupor  ;  jvo  ctnc  f  e  A  coincim  piAin, 
he  fell  into  a  stupor  (of  slumber). 

coif^,  s.  f.  expedition,  work,  cause. 

conn,  s.f.  a,  wave;  gen.  cumne,  dot.  ctntin, //.  connA. 

cojaax),  s.  m.  fruit,  figuratively  virtue;  'oo  uo|\aí>  mo  jaaca, 
by  virtue  of  my  prowess ;  gen.  conAii) ;  //.  coince. 

cone,  s.  m.  a  boar ;  gen.  ctnnc,  pi.  id. 

conn&c,  adj.  pregnant,  fruitful. 

coinnceAf,  s.f.  conception,  pregnancy,  fruit;  gen.  -fA. 

cj\A,  adv.  to  wit,  videlicet,  likewise,  also. 

cnÁc,  s.  m.  time ;  gen.  cnÁCA  ;  generally  used  adverbially,  as 
An  cnÁcpn,  then. 

cn&cnonA,  s.  m.  evening;  gen.  id.  pi.  cnÁcónAit)e ;  turn 
cnÁcnónA,  at  eventime. 

z^eyprep.  through,  by,  at ;  cné  n-A  óojvp,  through  his  body  ; 
it  becomes  cner,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel ', 
as  cnér  An  untAbnA'ó  rin,  through  that  speech. 
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cneAf,  num. adj.  three ;  An  cneAf  tiAin,  the  third  time;  ah 

cneAf  cAon,  the  third  berry ;  ah  uneAf  f-eAcc,  the 

third  occasion. 
cnéi£,  v.  a.  abandon,  desert,  forsake;  infin  cnéi^eAn. 
cnéinthíteAt),  s.  m.  a  mighty  champion  or  soldier, 
cneir e,  adj.  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  tAi-oin,  strong ,  comp. 

also  LÁione. 
cneun,  adj.  mighty,  strong,  brave,  powerful;  comp.  cj\éitie. 
cnetmlAOc,  s.  m.  a  brave  hero  ;  gen.  -Laoic. 
cni,  adj.   three ;  cj\i  cao|\a  tn'ob,   three  berries  of  them ; 

cjvi  CAinn  t)iob,  three  cairns  of  them. 
CfUA]\,   s.  three  persons  or  things;    adj.  three,  as  CjUAn. 

eAclAc,  three  attendants. 
c-|aiac,  s.  m.  a  lord,  a  chief, 
cjuc,  adj.  quick,  nimble,  dexterous;  comp.  quce. 
cfiocA,  prep.  pron.  under  them,  through  them. 
cjuucA  ceut),  s.  acantred  ;  gen.  id.pl.  cr\iticAi'6e  cetiT). 
C|\om,     adj.     heavy,     weighty,     grave,     serious;    comp. 

cntnme. 
C]\om,  s.  m.  and  f.  a  charge,  a  burden,  blame,  rebuke  ;  gen. 

cjunm  andz^mme  ;  ni  iriAn.  crvom  a  T>einim-pe  riJ'o, 

it  is  not  as  a  rebuke  I  say  that ;  £An  tdo  oeic  a£ 

•oeuriArh  upturn  Ain,  not  to  be  rebuking  him  (making 

rebuke  on  him. 
c^om-coinceAr1  s.j.  heavy  pregnancy. 
cfom-gÁrxCA,  s.  m.  loud  shouts;  from  cn,om,  adj.  heavy,  and 

5Á-r\CA,  a  shout. 
cnom-Loi-pgne,  s.  heavy  vibrations. 
cn.tiA§,  interjec.  woe,  alas  ! 

tntiAiUl,  s.f  a  sheath,  a  scabbard ;  gen.  -Le,  -LeACA. 
cntum,  j**  rpom,  j.  w.  a  charge, 
tftmne,  s.  f  gen.  oj uj\otn. 
cú,  per s. pron.  2nd.  pers.  thou;  cú  fém,  thou  thyself:  ctf, 

aw.  íot^,  and  form  of  nom.  used  with  pass,  verbs  and 

with  the  assertive  verb  if. 
ctiAif ceAttC,  s.  m.  the  north  ;  gen.  -cei|\c. 
ctiAfVAfOAL,  s.  m.  wages,  hire  ;  gen.  -Ait,  pi.  id. 
cuAttUfSAbAit,  s.f.a  report,  a  rumour;  gen.  cuA]\tif5AbLA. 
cuaca,  s.  m.gen.  of  cuac,  a  tribe,  a  people. 
cu£,  /wg*.  z/.  a.  perf.  gave  ;  íVw^.  CAbAij\  0^  beiji. 
CU15,    z/.    #.  #«*/  n.  know,  understand,  think;    infin.   a 

ctn^rm 
ctngfin,  z'/z/w.  z/.  a.  and  n.  of  zw§. 
ctntte  or  ctnlteAt).    s.  m.  more,  addition,  remnant,    a 

tilly. 
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cuiLLiorh,  v.  s.  merit,  earning,  desert ;  inf.  to  deserve. 
cuiUtif,    2nd.  pers.   sing.  perf.   you  have   deserved  ;  imp'. 

ctnll,   deserve,  earn,  merit ;  no  ctnLLeAr-fA,  I  have 

deserved  ;  níon  utnLl/irre,  you  have  not  deserved, 
ctunn,  J./",  dat.  0/corm,  a  wave. 
cuinirm,  s.  vi.  gen.  of  uuir\eAttn,  a  spark  of  fire,  a  flash  of 

lightning, 
ruinlin^,  v.  n.  descend,  come  down  ;  infin.  id.  A5  ctn  filing, 

pres.  part,  descending. 
ctnj\f eAc,  adj.  tired,  weary,  mournful,  woful. 
ctnnr-eArhAi'l,   adj.  mournful,   woful,  sorrowful ;  also  tired, 

same  as  utnrvpeAc. 
cúif ,  s.  f.  dat.  of  cur*,  a  beginning ;  gen.  cúif e ;   ó  cúif  50 

♦oeitteAi),  from  beginning  to  end. 
ctnc,  v.  n.  fall;  infin.  ctucrni,  utncm,  pres.  tense,  3rd. pers. 

pi.  they  fall;  cuic^eAt),  cond.  would  fall ;  a  5  uuiuim, 

pres. part,  tailing ;  Antrpn  ah  UAiniD'Aiftig  An  crmrh  ah 

ceAc  A5  ctncmi  tnnne,  then  when  the  worm  perceived 

the  house  falling  upon  it. 
cuiCjreAf,  fut.  hist,  shall  fall, 
cincim,  v.  s.  f.  a  fall,  a  falling ;  gen.  utname,  Afv  •o-ctncim, 

upon  the  fall. 
cuLca,   s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  of  cuLac,  a  hill,  a  hillock,  knoll,  a 

mound;    •o'lonnrAig-m  tiA  cuLca,  to  the  hillock;  Atv 

b-'pA^bÁi'L  riA  uuLca  "oi,  upon  the  leaving  of  the  tulacn 

to  it,  i.e.  when  it  was  leaving  the  tulach. 
ctitttif  awí/cunAf,  j.  m.  a  journey,  voyage,  pilgrimage;  gen. 

and  pi.  ctintnf . 
UAccAn,  s.  m.  the  top,  summit,  upper  part  of  anything ;  gen. 

tiAccAin,  pi.  id. 
tiAibfe,  prep.  pron.  emph.form  0/11  Alb,  from  ye. 
tiAro,  prep.  pron.  from  him. 
tiAi^neAr1,  s.  m.  secrecy,  privacy  *  gen.  tJAi^m^. 
«Airh,  s.  f.  a  grave,  cave,  den,  cavern,  grotto ;  gen.  tiAirhe 

anduAmA,pl.  tiAtriA. 
«Aim,  prep.  pron.  from  me. 
tiAirme,  prep.  pron.  from  us. 
tJAin,  s.f.  time,  hour ;  gen.  tiAine. 
«Aifte,   s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  UAf a1,  nobility,  nobleman, 

gentleman ;  *oo  néij\  a  n-UAirLe,  according  to  their 

nobility. 
MArhA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  tiAirh,  a  grave,  cave,  den,  a  cavern ;  gen. 

also  UAirhe. 
UArriAn,  s.  f  dread,  awe,  dismay;  gen.  UArhAin. 
uaic, prep.  pron.  from  thee;  UAiCfém,  from  thyself. 
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uaLac,  s.  m,  a  burden,  load,  heavy  charge,  obligation, 

tiAfAt,  adj.  noble,  high-born;  comp.  tiAirle;  s, 

uaca,  prep.  pron.  from  them. 

«AcbÁf,  s.  m.  horror,  terror ;  gen,  uAcbÁif. 

«AcbAf  ac,  adj.  horrible,  terrible  ;  comp.  UAÚbÁf  Aige. 

tro,  indef,  demons,  pron.  that,  there,  yonder. 

Hi  gen.  sing,  and  pi.  of  O  or  Ha,  a  descendant  of  a  tribe;  a 

line  tlí  "Otnbne,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne. 
turn,  prep. pron.  around  him  or  it,  upon  him  or  it. 
thj\,  s.  m.  gen.  of  up,  mould,  earth. 
úi|\géi5,   s.  f.  dat.  of  úipgéA^,  a  n*gn  branch,  ar  bough ; 

gen.  úiiAJéi^e. 
úijMfieifnig,   j.  #z.  gen,  of  tnptneiftieAc,  great  or  exceeding 

courage;  fromxxiy<,  great,  a^mei-pieAC,  courage. 
miffle,  prep»  pron.  upon  her,  upon  it. 
tnppepe,  prep,  pron,  emph.  form  of  tnppe. 
tnrge,  s.  m.  water ;  gen.  id. 
uile,  indef  adj.  all ;  50  h-tnte,  all,  entirely, 
uic-f  a*oa,  comfl.  adj\  long-bearded. 
tJllAit),  s.  m.  Ulster ;  gen.  ULLat). 
uLlAtfi,  adj.  prepared,  ready ;  comp.  uVlAiifte. 
UbLuAc,  adj.  belonging  to  Ulster,  Ultonian. 
up  an  intens.  prefix.,  written  úip,  before  words  whose  first 

vowel  is  slender, 
upcAp,  s.  m.  a  cast,  a  throw,  a  shot,  a  fling ;  gen,  upcAip  ; 

also  upcup,  gen.  -uip. 
uptAbpAO,  v.  s.  speeching,  speech. 
úplArmAib,  s.  dat. pi.  of úpbArm,  a  staff;  gen,  úpLAiuti,  //. 

id,,  uptArm  pleA§A,  the  staff  of  a  spear. 
úpUn'óe,  s.  a  skirmish,  a  conflict,  a  blow, 
ttf  Ait>e,  ##'.  <w«/.  afc^r^r  of  pipup  <v  upup,  easy. 
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EEPORT  FOR  1880. 

The  following  Eeport  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
of  Council,  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday,  1st  March,  1881. 

The  Council  beg  to  submit  their  Eeport  for  the 
year  1880-1881,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  movement  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  language  continues  to  advance 
steadily.  In  reporting  progress,  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  many 
things  have  occurred  calculated  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  Irish  people  from  the  cultivation  of 
their  language.  The  public  interest  has  been 
much  engaged  with  matters  of  great  national  and 
pressing  importance.  Indeed,  so  great  have  been 
the  issues,  and  so  absorbing  the  questions  agi- 
tating the  Irish  people,  that  the  time  for  carrying 
on  such  a  movement  may  appear  somewhat  in- 
opportune. However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Council  are  glad  to  state  that  the  progress  made 
during  their  term  of  office  can  compare  favourably 
with  the  previous  years,  the  number  of  communi- 
cations received  by  the  Society  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  for  the  year  1879. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  Irish  language  has  been  placed  on  the 
programme  of  the  new  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
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laiil,  and  herewith  append  the  memorial  sent  by 
them  to  the  senate  of  that  body,  with  their  reply. 
The  Society  had  already,  by  its  labours,  secured 
for  the  language  a  position  on  the  programme  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
also  on  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation that,  owing  to  the  action  of  this  Society, 
the  Irish  language  now  holds  a  prominent  place 
on  the  curricula  of  the  three  great  systems  of 
State  Education  in  this  country,  namely,  Primary, 
Intermediate,  and  University.  And  when  the 
drawbacks  which  impede  the  teaching  of  Irish  in 
the  Primary  Schools  shall  have  been  removed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  schools 
will  be  the  great  means  of  preserving  the  language 
in  the  future,  as  they  are  deemed  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  its  decline  and  decay  in  the 
past. 

The  Council,  having  learned  that  the  quarterly 
fee  of  two  shillings  exacted  by  the  Board  of 
National  Education  from  pupils  studying  Irish 
had  the  eifect  of  preventing  large  numbers  of 
students  from  availing  themselves  of  the  conces- 
sions lately  granted  by  the  Board,  forwarded  to 
that  body  a  numerously  signed  memorial  on  the 
subject.  Amongst  the  signatories  were  a  large 
number  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  bishops.  A 
letter,  in  answer  to  this  memorial,  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  stating 
that  they  were  precluded  by  express  regulations 
of  the  Treasury  in  reference  to  special  extra 
branches  from  acceding  to  the  Society's  request: 

The  unfavourable  tenor  of  this  reply,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  large  number  of  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  from  clergymen  and 
(schoolmasters,  complaining  of  the  regulations  con- 
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cerning  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  the  National 
Schools,  made  it  necessary  to  draw  up  and  forward 
to  all  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  a  circular, 
requesting  them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
Government  to  have  the  two  shilling  fee  abolished, 
and  to  permit  children  of  the  second  class  and 
upwards  to  be  examined'  for  results*  fees  in 
Irish. 

Mr.  T.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  members  of 
our  Council,  who  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons  last  August,  wrote  as  follows : — 
"  The  Council,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  yesterday  I  had  a  conference  of  con- 
siderable length  with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land on  the  subject  of  the  extra  fee  imposed  by 
the  Treasury  regulation  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Irish  language  in  the  Irish  National  Schools.  I 
submitted  to  Mr.  Forster  the  outlines  of  the  case 
upon  which  I  ask  that  the  restrictive  regulation 
shall  be  cancelled.  He  declared  that  he  could  not 
give  any  pledge  at  the  present  moment,  or  until 
he  could  find  time  to  examine  all  the  bearings  of 
the  subject;  but  my  firm  impression  is  that  he 
will  consider  it  in  a  quite  unprejudiced  manner, 
and  that  he  will  decide  upon  it  according  to  what 
may  appear  to  him  to  be  the  public  interest. 
Thus  the  Council  may  be  assured  that  the  ques- 
tion of  extra  fee  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  equitably 
settled." 

Thus  stands  the  question  at  the  present  time 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Forster  may  soon 
be  able  to  find  time  to  examine  the  matter.  The 
Council  will  watch  the  action  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety.  They 
are  very  hopeful  that  the  result  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  attention  to  the  matter,  having  regard 
to  Irish  public  opinion  and  the  importance  and 
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consideration  justly  due  to  a  language  still  spoken 
in  this  country  by  about  one  million  of  people, 
will  be  to  abolish  the  vexatious  disabilities  which 
are  imposed  on  the  teaching  of  Irish,  and  thereby 
secure  perfect  freedom  for  teaching  it  in  the  Irish 
National  Schools. 

Of  all  the  drawbacks  to  the  study  of  the  Irish 
language,  and  they  are  many,  the  Council  believe 
this  to  be  the  greatest,  and  they  are  confirmed  in 
their  belief  from  the  correspondence  they  have 
received,  and  the  strong  expression  of  opinion 
conveyed  therein,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  Teachers'  Associations  have  more  than  once 
at  their  local  meetings  and  their  Annual  Congress 
in  Dublin  unanimously  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  these  restrictions. 

The  Council  will,  therefore,  aided  by  intelligent 
public  opinion,  strenuously  endeavour  to  effect 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  deeming  it  of 

faramount  importance  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rish  language. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  restrictions  connected 
with  the  study  and  teaching  of  Irish  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Board,  the  movement  for 
the  study  of  the  language  has  satisfactorily  pro- 
gressed. 

The  Council  received,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
teresting accounts  of  the  formation  of  classes  and 
associations  at  home  and  abroad.  In  America  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language  is  being  pursued  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  success.  "We  learn 
from  the  reports  of  the  Irish  classes  and  associa- 
tions that  American,  German,  and  Hebrew  young 
men  sit  side  by  side  with  Irish  youths  learning 
the  Irish  language  for  the  sake  of  its  literary  ad- 
vantages. Irish-American  newspapers  devote 
their  columns  to  the  publishing  of  Irish  literature 
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in  the  Irish  character,  and  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  has 
recently  brought  out  a  new  and  handsome  cheap 
edition  of  Dr.  MacHale's  translation  of  M  Moore's 
Melodies." 

In  Germany  the  number  of  students  taking  an 
interest  in  Irish  is  fast  increasing.  Dr.  Ernst 
Windisch,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  some 
short  time  ago  brought  out  an  Irish  Grammar  for 
German  students,  and  has  followed  it  up  with  a 
publication  consisting  of  Irish  texts  for  advanced 
students. 

Dr.  Zimmer,  who  presided  at  some  of  the 
Council  meetings  of  the  Society  last  summer,  and 
was  engaged  in  publishing  some  interesting  Irish 
glosses,  still  continues  his  Irish  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  is  now  occupied  in  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  Zeuss'  "Grammatica 
Celtica." 

In  Australia,  too,  a  branch  of  the  Society  has 
been  formed.  L.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  Victorian  Association  for  the  Pre- 
servation and  Extension  of  the  Irish  Language, 
has  written  to  the  Council  requesting  to  have  the 
Society  affiliated.  This  is  the  first  association 
established  in  Australia.  At  its  inauguration  in 
Melbourne  the  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  Bart.,  to  a 
distinguished  body  of  members  of  the  association 
and  colonists.  A  young  gentleman,  who  possesses 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  has  lately  proceeded  to  Melbourne, 
taking  with  him  a  large  supply  of  our  books,  and 
will  give  his  valuable  assistance  in  organising 
classes. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  owing  to  the 
action  of  tbe  0' Curry  Exhibition  Committee,  an 
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exhibition  of  £20  is  offered  for  competition  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  for  junior 
students  three  prizes  of  £5,  £3,  and  £2,  according 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  issued  her  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Irish  people  in  the  Irish  language  ; 
that  newspapers  written  in  Spanish  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  contain  advertisements  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  that  Professor  Hart,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  Professor  Dall'  Orts,  of 
the  University  of  Genoa,  take  great  interest  in 
our  movement,  and  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  Irish  language. 

Reports  were  received  from  secretaries  of  the 
following  classes  and  associations,  some  of  them 
of  a  more  or  less  interesting  character : — John 
Carton,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Termonfeckin 
Association;  A.  O'Grady,  Esq.,  Ballaghaderin ; 
Rev.  P.  A.  O'Connell,  Miltown  Association,  county 
Kerry;  Eev.  "W.  S.  Donegan,  Harolds-cross; 
Rev.  Father  M'Ternan,  Killasnet,  Sligo;  John 
Kelly,  Esq.,  Pollockshaw  Association,  Scotland; 
John  Lynch,  Esq.,  Cahir;  Patrick  H.  Looney, 
Esq.,  Nile-street,  Cork;  Daniel  Coghlan,  Esq., 
Brompton,  London;  John  Burke,  Esq.,  Bagnals- 
town,  county  Carlow;  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  Rath- 
gormuck,  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Esq.,  Dunmanway  Association ;  W.  Keating, 
Esq.,  Bennett's  Church;  M.  A.  Colbert,  Esq., 
Kanturk ;  John  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Ballinacartin ; 
P.  Cawley,  Esq.,  Letterfrack;  J.  D.  Cassidy,  Esq., 
Cloghaneely  Gaelic  Association,  county  Donegal ; 
Patrick  Fahy,  Esq.,  St.  Patrick's,  Holywood, 
Belfast;  John  O'Keeffe,  Esq.,  Kilmallock; 
Cornelius  O'Herlihy,  Esq.,  Berrings,  Inniscarra; 
liobert  Gould,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  &c.  &c. 
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Classes  were  established  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  at  St.  Laurence  0' Toole's  and  Synge- 
street  Schools.  Rev.  J.  T.  Murphy,  Rockwell 
College,  Cahir,  informed  the  Council  that  that 
institution  sent  up  fourteen  candidates  for  exami- 
nation in  the  Celtic  programme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Intermediate  Education,  all  of  whom 
passed  with  merit. 

Almost  all  the  National  School  teachers  having 
Irish  classes  complain  loudly  of  the  regulations  of 
the  National  Board,  and  of  the  high  standard  of 
qualification  necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate, 
saying  that  they  will  be  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give  up  teaching  Irish  altogether  unless  these 
regulations  be  considerably  modified. 

The  financial  state  of  the  Society  continues 
satisfactory.  The  balance-sheet,  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  Society's  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
the  31st  December,  1880,  exhibits  a  balance  in 
the  Society's  favour  of  £94  135.  4^d. 

The  number  of  publications  disposed  of  by  the 
Society  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : — Of  the 
"  First  Irish  Book,"  1,716  copies  were  sold,  making 
a  total  issue  of  32,787  copies. 

Of  the  "  Second  Irish  Book,"  897  copies,  making 
a  total  issue  of  14,972. 

m.  Of  the  "  Third  Irish  Book,"  598,  making  a  total 
issue  of  3,101. 

Of  the  Copy-books,  507,  making  a  total  of 
4,115. 

The  Society  published  the  "  First  Irish  Book" 
in  1877,  the  "  Second  Irish  Book"  in  1878,  the 
"  Third  Irish  Book  "  in  1879.  The  "  Pursuit  of 
Diarmuid  and  Grainne,"  Part  I.,  was  issued  by 
the  Society  in  May,  1880,  and  the  number  of 
copies  sold  between  that  date  and  the  31st  De- 
cember last  was  555.     This  volume  of  over  200 
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pages,  consisting  of  text,  translation,  notes,  and 
glossary,  and  forming  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"  Gaelic  Beading  Books/'  was  sold  for  one  shilling, 
and  is  the  cheapest  Irish  book  yet  printed.  In 
the  preface  it  was  announced  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  work  would  be  published,  and  the 
Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  have 
completed  that  work,  and  that  they  will  be  able  in 
a  few  weeks  to  issue  another  volume  larger  than 
•that  published  about  the  same  time  last  year. 
"Whilst  admirably  adapted  as  a  text-book  for 
students  and  for  philological  purposes,  it  affords,  in 
the  translation  and  notes  which  accompany  it,  an 
Dpportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
prose  tale  now  extant  of  the  Ossianic  literature. 

The  number  of  books  sold  by  the  Society  during 
the  year  was  4,273,  making  a  total  issue  of 
55,530  copies,  exclusive  of  pamphlets. 

The  complaint  of  the  want  of  books  will  soon 
no  longer  be  heard,  seeing  the  number  of  reprints 
in  a  cheap  and  handy  form  which  are  being  issued 
by  publishers  and  others. 

A  circular  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  such 
members  of  the  Society  as  live  in  large  towns  or 
their  vicinity,  inquiring  whether  the  Society's 
books  were  on  sale  there,  and  if  not,  requesting 
them  to  forward  the  names  of  suitable  agents. 

A  new  pamphlet  containing  the  Beport  for  1879, 
by-laws  and  officers,  &c,  for  1880-1881,  was 
printed  and  circulated. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Council  that  the 
Society  should  act  as  a  medium  between  those 
requiring  instruction  in  Irish  and  persons  willing 
and  competent  to  teach  Irish. 

The  election  of  the  Council  and  officers  for 
1880-81  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  By- 
laws II.,  III. 
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In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Lord  Francis  N.  Conyngham, 
the  Council,  in  accordance  with  By-law  IV., 
elected  The  0' Conor  Don  to  the  vacant  office; 
and,  as  the  place  of  Vice-President  became  vacant 
thereby,  they  elected  Lieutenant-General  Smythe 
as  Vice-President. 

It  "is  very  desirable  that  something  should  be 
done  to  restore  the  Irish  Professorships  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  especially  as  they  are  about  to  • 
become  feeders  to  the  new  University.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Irish  chairs,  which  were 
established  with  so  much  difficulty,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Finally,  the  Council  beg  earnestly  to  urge  upon 
Irishmen  the  duty  and  necessity  of  organising 
associations  for  the  cultivation  of  their  native 
language  in  their  respective  districts,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  union,  to  have  them  affiliated  with  the 
Central  Society.     Such  action  will  ensure  that  the 

f>resent  movement  for  the  preservation  of  our 
anguage  shall  not  be  a  mere  temporary  effort, 
but  one  stamped  with  the  impress  of  true  intellec- 
tual and  national  progress,  and  thus  secure  from 
lethargy  or  reaction. 


The  following  is  the  Memorial  presented  by  the 
Society  to  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  ol 
Ireland : — 

To  the  Senate  of  the  Eoyal  University 

of  Ireland. 
The  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  foi 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language 

Shewetr  that  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
the  Catholic  University  and  other  Universities, 
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both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
have  Chairs  of  Celtic  Language  and  Literature. 

That  the  Irish  language  is  now  taught  in  many 
of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Ireland. 

That  it  has  a  place  on  the  programme  of  the 
National  Board  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inter- 
mediate Education. 

That,  independent  of  the  educational  utility  of 
the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  its  scientific  value 
has  long  been  recognised  by  savants  in  various 
countries,  to  whose  zeal  in  its  cultivation  the  com- 
parative philology  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
owes  much  of  its  present  state  of  advancement. 

That,  further,  few  countries  in  Europe  equal 
Ireland  in  the  possession  of  such  an  abundant 
store  of  ancient  literature,  containing  materials 
not  only  intrinsically  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  capable  of  contributing  importantly  to  the 
new  study  of  comparative  mythology,  and  of  illus- 
trating the  primitive  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
common  tradition  of  the  Aryan  family  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
question  is  indispensable  to  the  utilisation  of  those 
valuable  materials. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts  induces  your  memorialists  to  submit  that,  in 
placing  the  Irish  language  on  the  curriculum  of 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  the  Senate  would 
be  but  according  it  a  position  corresponding  to  its 
acknowledged  value,  and  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient  and  still  living  language. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Senate : — 
"  The  Eoyal  University  op  Irelaitd  Offices, 
"  The  Castle,  Dublin-, 

"  22nd  February,  1881. 

"Sir, — Referring  to   our   letter   of    the   28th 
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October,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Memorial 
from  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  Language,  which  was  thereby 
acknowledged,  has  been  carefully  regarded  by  the 
Committee,  and  we  trust  that  the  curriculum 
which  is  about  to  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  for 
approval  will  be  found,  when  published,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  your  Society. 

"We  are,  sir, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"J.  C.  MEREDITH,)  „,. 
"  D.  B.  DUNNE,         }  »ecmarus- 

"  J.  J.  MacSweeney,  Esq., 
"  9  Kildare-street." 


BY-LAWS, 


MADE  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  RULE  V.  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 


I. 

Council — How  Constituted. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  shall  be  constituted 
as  follows  : — Thirty  Members  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot;  these  at  their  first  meeting  shall  co-opt 
fifteen  others,  and  the  Council  thus  formed  shall 
have  power  to  add  ten  more  to  their  number  within 
their  year  of  office,  not  more  than  three  Members, 
of  whose'names  notices  shall  have  been  previously 
given,  to  be  elected  at  any  one  meeting. 

II. 

Election  of  Council  Annual — Mode  of  Election. 
The  annual  election  of  the  Council  shall  be  by 
ballot.  B  alio  ting-papers  and  the  other  necessary 
forms  shall  be  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Society 
resident  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  later 
than  tho  7th  of  March ;  said  papers  to  be  returned 
to  the  Society  not  later  than  noon  on  the  17  th.  day 
of  the  same  month. 

III. 

A  House  List  to  be  sent  out. 
That  along  with  the  balloting-papers  there  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  a  house  list 
of  names  of  Members  recommended  by  the  Council 
for  election  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  to  twenty  seats  on  the  Council ; 
o,nd  that  this  list  bo  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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Council  convened  for  that  purpose,  of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

IV. 

Vacancies  on  Council — Office  Holders. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Council  of  officers 
previous  to  the  Annual  Election ;  but  the  Mem- 
bers so  elected  shall  hold  the  office  so  long  only 
as  it  would  have  been  held  by  the  vacating  Mem- 
ber if  no  vacancy  had  occurred. 

V. 

Hon.  Members — Their  Number. 

That  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  not 
more  than  ten  persons  in  any  year  to  be  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council ;  the 
ground  of  such  election  to  be  eminent  character 
and  known  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

VI. 
Meetings  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  a  month.  More  frequent  meet- 
ings may  be  held  if  they  be  deemed  desirable  by 
the  Council.  The  day,  hour,  and  place  of  meeting 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  the 
Council,  unless  notice  to  effect  such  change  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  usual  way. 

VII. 

Special  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  sum- 
moned at  any  time  by  the  Secretary,  on  the 
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requisition  of  five  members  ;  the  summons  to  con- 
tain a  notification  of  the  business  for  which  the 
meeting  has  been  called. 

VIII. 

Minutes  of  Council  to  be  Kept. 

That  minutes  be  kept  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  that  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  be 
read  as  the  first  business  of  the  next  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

IX. 

Notices  of  Motion. 
No  motion  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  and  of  which  notice  has  not  been  given, 
can  be  passed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council,  if  it 
be  objected  to  by  any  of  the  Members  present. 

X. 

Motion  relating  to  Expenditure. 
No  motion  involving  a  new  expenditure  of  five 
pounds  or  upwards  from  the  funds  of  the  Society 
shall  be  passed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council, 
unless  notice  of  the  same  has  been  given  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided  by  these  Rules. 

XI. 

Notices  of  Motion. 
Notices  of  motion  may  be  handed  in  at  any 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  notification 
of  the  same  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  all 
Members  of  Council  residing  within  ten  miles  of 
Dublin  at  least  two  days  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be  considered.  Five 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  form  a  quorum. 
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XII. 

Stjb-  Committees. 
That  the  Council  be  subdivided  into  such  Sub- 
committees as  may  be  desirable,  and  may  associate 
Ordinary  Members  on  any  such  Sub-Committee. 
Three  Members  of  such  Sub-Committee  to  form  a 
quorum. 

XIII. 

Membees  entitled  to  Elect  and  to  be  Elected. 
No  Member  whose  subscription  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  previous  31st  December  is  unpaid 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  ballot-paper  or  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  Council. 

XIV. 

Members  Two  Yeaes  in  Aeeeae  Liable  to  be 
Removed. 
Any  Member  of  the  Society  whose  subscription 
is  more  than  two  years  in  arrear,  and  who  has 
twice  been  applied  to  for  the  amount,  shall  be 
liable  to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  list  of 
the  Society  by  a  vote  of  the  Council. 

XV. 

Membees  Paying  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  to  be  consi- 
dered as  paying  eor  the  following  Year. 

Subscriptions  become  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  each  year ;  but  the  subscriptions  of  Members 
who  join  the  Society  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  shall  be  regarded  as  paying  to 
the  end  of  the  following  year. 

XVI. 

Subscriptions — Their  Acknowledgment.' 
Money  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
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shall  be  acknowledged  without  undue  delay ;  an- 
nouncements of  the  same  shall  be  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  next  following  its  receipt, 
and  a  record  thereof  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Society. 

XVII. 

Payment  of  Accounts. 
Bills  presented  for  payment  shall  be  brought 
before  the  Council  by  the  Secretary,  and  if  ap- 
proved of,  shall  be  initialled  by  the  Chairman,  and 
passed  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Society  for  pay- 
ment. 

XVIII. 

Society's  Accounts  to  be  Audited  Half-Yeaely. 
The  Council  shall  have  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  audited  half-yearly.  Copies  of  the  balance- 
sheet  shall  be  obtainable  by  Members  of  Council 
and  of  the  Society  on  making  application  for  them 


PEOGEAMME    OF    EXAMINATION 
IN  THE  IEISH  LANGUAGE 

FOR 

Pupils  of  5th  and  6th  Classes  in  National  Schools. 
First  Yeae.  (a.) — Grammar  to  the  end  of  the 
regular  verb,  with  the  verbs  is 
and  tá. 
(5.) — Twenty  pages  of  an  Irish 
Phrase  Book ;  or  the  phrases  in 
the  First  and  Second  Irish 
Books  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language. 
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Second  Year,  (a.) — Grammar    to    the     end     of 
Syntax. 
(5.) — Twenty  additional  pages  of 
a  Phrase  Book ;  or  an  equi- 
valent in  prose  or  poetry  to 
the  Story  of  Oisin  in  Tir  na 
n-óg. 
(o.) — Translation  of    the   Second 
Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish. 
Third    Year.    (#.) — A  more  critical  knowledge 
of  Grammar. 
(J.)— The  Story  of  Déirdre  (omit- 
ting   the    poetry),   or    the 
Children  of  Lir ;    or  some 
equivalent  book. 
(0.) — Translation    of    the     Third 
Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish. 
A  short  letter  or  essay  in 
Irish. 
Pupils  who  have  made  the  necessary  100  days' 
attendances,  and  who  have  been  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  5th  or  6th  Class,  may  be  examined  for  Ee- 
sults  Fees  in  Irish.     A  fee  of  10s,  will  be  allowed 
for  each  pupil  who  passes  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
gramme, on  the  usual  conditions  laid  down  for 
Examinations  in  Extra  Subjects. 

By  Order, 

Wm,  H.  Newell,    \  R 
John  E.  Sheridan,  )  *ec8- 

Education  Office,  Dublin, 
October,  1878. 
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EOYAL  UNIVEKSITY  OP  IRELAND. 

Programme  for  Examinations  for  Celtic,   1881. 

MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION. 

Celtic* — Pass. 

1 .  Irish  Grammar. 

2.  Two  short  easy  works,  or  portions  of  twoworks. 
The  books  for  the  present  are : — 

Gnnala  piogacca  eipeann,f  1592to  1598,  in- 
elusive. 

Two  short  poems  by  Oucoigrich  O'Clery, 
given  in  O'Curry's  MSS.  Materials  of  Irish 
History,  pp.  562-569. 

3.  Translations  of  easy  sentences  into  Irish. 
ITonours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course : — 

1.  Onnala  piogaccaGipeann,  1598-1603  inclu- 
sive, 

Oióe  Cloirme  Lip. J 

2.  More  advanced  questions  in  Grammar. 

3.  Longer  passages  for  translation  into  Irish. 

4.  History  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

first  university  examination. 
Celiic — Pass. 

1.  Translation  from  two  works. 
The  Books  for  the  present  are  : — 

Oióe  Cloinne  Guipenb.J 

Cea^apc  placet,  by  Tady  MacBrodin. 

2.  Questions  on  Grammars  and  Idioms. 

3.  Translation  of  a  piece  of  English  prose  into 
Irish. 

*  Candidates  presenting  Celtic  must  give  notice  to  the 
Secretaries  at  least  Three  Calendar  Months  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  Examination. 

t  4to,  Dublin,  1851.     By  John  O'Donovan. 

%  Tjje  Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 15,  &c. 
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Celtic. — Honours. 

In  addiion  to  the  Pass  Course  : — 

1.  Ceabap  bpearnec,*  together  with  the  t)uan 
Gipeannac,  and  t)uan  Glbanac. 

2.  More  advanced  questions  on  Grammar  and 
Idioms. 

3.  Early  History  of  Ireland,  to  commencement 
of  the  Incursions  of  the  Northmen.     - 

SECOND    UNIVERSITY     EXAMINATION     FOR    CANDIDATES 
PROCEEDING  TO  THE   B.A.  DEGREE. 

Celticj — Tass. 

lo  Translation  from  two  prescribed  works. 
The  books  for  the  present,  are ; — 
piet)  Oum  net  n-^eó.J 
Cac  TÍluije  Cecma.§ 

2.  Grammar  and  Idioms. 

3.  Translation  of  a  piece  of  continuous  English 
prose  into  Irish, 

Honours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course  : — 
L  Lon^ep  mac  n-Upni^. 

Cogaó  5ae^>e^  Pe  5a^ai^-ll 

2.  Elementary  Philology  of  the  Irish  language. 

3.  History  of  Ireland  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Incursions  of  the  Northmen  to  the  Norman 
Invasion. 

*  Irish  Version  of  Nennius.  Dublin,  1848.  Duan  Eirean- 
nocb,  p.  220,  &c. ;  and  Duan  Albanach,  p.  270,  &c. 

f  See  note,  p.  192. 

X  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  Dublin,  1842.  By  John  O'Dono- 
van. 

§  Battle  of  Magh  Leana;  Dublin,  1855.  By  Eugene 
O'Curry. 

j|  Wars  of  the  Danes.     London,  1881.     By  Dr.  Todd. 
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B.A.  DEGBEE  EXAMINATION. 

Celtic— Pass. 

1.  Translation  from  prescribed  works. 
The  books  for  the  present  are  : — 

Sep^lige  Conculcunt).* 
Sceia  net  erepgi.f 
Compac  pipbiao.J 

2.  Elementary  Philology  of  the  Irish  language. 

3.  History  of  Celtic  (Irish)  Literature. 
Honours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course  :— 

1.  Cam  Qi^illne.g 

2,  Philology  of  the  Irish  Language.  [EbePs 
Zeuss.] 

examination  for  m.a.  degree. 

Celtic. 

1.  bpeacct  comaircepa. 

2.  Transcript,  with  contractions  fully  set  out,  and 
translation  from  some  selected  MS. 

The  tract  selected  for  the  present  is : — 
The  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
Leabher  Brec. 

3.  Philology  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 

N.B. —  The  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Zeuss,  Ebel,  Windisch, 
and  other  Celtic  scholars. 

*The  Atlantis,  8vo,  vol.  i.,  p.  362,  &c;  Dublin,  1858. 
By  E.  O'Curry. 

+  8vo,  Dublin,  1865.    By  J.  O'B.  Crowe. 

Í  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish ; 
vol.  iii.,  p.  414,  Appendix.  8vo.  London,  1873.  By  E. 
O'Curry. 

§  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22.  8vo.  London. 
1869. 
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DOES  MOT  CIRCULATE 


Boston  College  Library 

Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Books  may  be  kept  for  two  weeks  unless  a 
shorter  time  is  specified. 

Two  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each  2-week  book 
kept  overtime;  25  cents  a  day  for  each  overnight 
book. 

If  you  cannot  find  what  you  want,  inquire  at  the 
delivery  desk  for  assisstance. 
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